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alae THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
JANUARY 7, 1999 
4:00 
6:36 p.m. AGENDA 


BABAR WURAPAL 


1. Call to Order 

2. Approval of Minutes of December 3, 1998 ; 

3. Business Arising from the Minutes } NAN 8 
4. Approval of Agenda 


ACTION ITEMS: 
. Personnel Report (to be placed in trustees’ lockers Monday 1999 01 04) 
. Request for Leave 

. Staffing Report — Full Time Equivalent Positions 

. Amendment to Terms of Reference 

. Educational Assistant Report 

“Environmental and Outdoor Education 

. Curriculum Processes Transition Committee 

(a) Ontario Curriculum Work Group 

(b) Reading/Writing Support Programs (Non-Mandated) Work Group 
12. IDEAS Programme Pilot 1998-99 

13. School Library Information Centre Policy 
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a] CORRESPONDENCE: 


Nil. 


DISTRIBUTION: 
Nil. 


14. Public Questions for Clarification 


Future Meetings: 


Board January 14, 1999 
Business January 21, 1999 
Special Education Advisory Committee January 27, 1999 


Board January 28, 1999 


SOPERTMENT DOCUMENTS 


7200 
6:38 p.m. 


D. Grant 
K. Bain 

D. Grant 
M. Matier 
M. Botting 
P. Gillie 
K. Croxall 


K. Croxall 
W. Joudrie 


8:00 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 
71S pm: 
8:00 p.m. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
1999 01 07 


: Personnel Report — Jan. 07, 1999 D.Russon, Manager, Human Resources. 
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a] SECTION 1 PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT STAFF 


A: APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS - Nil 


B. RESIGNATIONS,RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS - Nil 

C. LEAVES OF ABSENCES - Nil 

D. PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS - Nil 

E. OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION - Nil 

SECTION ——SCSSSSSCTCCSCSTSSLRICAL UNIT _] 


e A: APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


1) Appointments 


That the following staff be appointed to the position indicated below, effective as 
shown, with salary according to schedule: 
Heather Connell, Library Technician, effective Jan. 04, 1999( 1.0 ) 
Maria McDonagh, Safety Technician, effective Jan. 04, 1999 ( 1.0 


B. RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS 
1) Resignations 
That date shown for the following staff to Leave the Employ of the Board be appproved: 
Catherine Forbes, effective Jan. 30, 1999 
Janie Jarnevich, effective Dec. 31, 1998 
GC. LEAVES OF ABSENCES 


1) General Leaves 


a " 990107hr 


990107hr 1 


Ss =/ 
The the request of the following staff for a Leave of Absence, effective as shown, be 


granted: 
Susan Scime, effective from Jan. 04, 1999 to Feb. 26, 1999 


5) Return from Leaves of Absence e€ 


That Jim Holubeshen be returned from Leave of Absence, effective Nov. 27,1998: 


D. PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS - Nil 


E, OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION - Nil 


SECTION Il CUSTODIAL AND MAINTENANCE 


A: APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS - Nil 
B. RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS - Nil 


C. LEAVES OF ABSENCES 


1) General Leaves 
The the request of the following staff fora Leave of Absence, effective as shown, be 
granted: € 


Anna Dalla Pasqua, effective Feb. 02, 1999 to Mar. 03, 1999 
Margaret McDonnell, effective Jan. 04, 1999 to April 30, 1999 


D. PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS - Nil 


E. OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION - Nil 


SECTION IV PROFESSIONAL STUDENT SERVICES PERSONNEL 


AND EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 


A: APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS - Nil ¢ 


990107hr 


NO 


Tr-Q 
B. RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS 


© 1) Retirements 


The the resignation of the following staff, for the purpose of retirement, effective as shown, 
be accepted with regret and the Board's gratuity be paid: 

Kathleen Coltart, effective Dec. 31, 1998 

Marlene Minken, effective Dec. 31, 1998 


C. LEAVES OF ABSENCES 


1) General Leaves 


The the request of the following staff for a Leave of Absence, effective as shown, be 
granted: 
Beverley Davies, effective Jan. 04, 1999 to Apr. 30, 1999 
Brandi Dermody, effective Jan. 04, 1999 to Jun. 30, 1999 
Vicki Earle, effective Jan. 01, 1999 to Jun. 30, 1999 
Anne G. MacDonald, effective Jan. 04, 1999 to Jun. 30, 1999 ( .500 ) 
Louise MacDonald, Effective Nov. 30, 1998 to Jun. 30, 1999 


2) Leave Extensions 


The the request s of the following staff for an extension of their Leaves of Absences, 
effective as shown, be granted: 
Stacey Avery-Raposo, effective Dec. 26, 1998 to Jan. 22, 1999 


D. PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS 


1) Probationary Staff 


That the following be appointed to the Probationary Staff, effective as shown, with salary 
according to schedule: 
Tina Takach, Educational Assistant, effective Dec. 01, 1998 ( 1.000 ) 
Pamela Winter, Educational Assistant, effective Jan. 04, 1999 to Apr. 04, 1999 
(1.000) 


E: OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION - Nil 


SECTION V ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A: APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


1) Transfers 


That Leslie Ferguson be transferred from the O.S.S.T.F. Clerical and Technical Unit to 
© Elementary Teacher Probationary Status, effective as Jan. 01, 1999, with salary according 
to schedule: 
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B. RESIGNATIONS,RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS 


1) Resignations éE 


That date shown for the following staff to Leave the Employ of the Board be appproved: 
Cynthia Farruggia, effective Dec. 31, 1998 


C. LEAVES OF ABSENCES 


1) General Leaves 


That the request of the following staff for a Leave of Absence, effective as shown, be 

granted: 
Adrianne Crocker, effective Feb. 01, 1999 to Oct. 01, 1999 
Charlene Durritt, effective Jan. 11, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Shelly Gaudet, effective Feb. 01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Leslie Grace, effective Feb. 08,1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Nancy E. Hill, effective Feb. 15, 1999 to Oct. 31, 1999 
Nora Majik, effective Jan. 11, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Susan Pancoe, effective Mar. 01, 1999 to Oct. 29, 1999 
Joan Sybersma, effective Feb. 22, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Flora Tzarus, effective Jan. 04, 1999 to Apr. 30, 1999 


2) Leave Extensions 
The the request s of the following staff for an extension of their Leaves of Absences, Ce 
effective as shown, be granted: 

Darlene DiSalvia, effective Mar. 22, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 

Susan Hamilton, effective Mar. 22, 1999 to Aug. 31, 19997 

Margaret Leitch, effective Feb. 16, 1999 to Feb. 15, 2000 

Nancy E. Lockhart, effective May. 03, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 

Ruth-Ellen Smith, effective Jan. 01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 

Madeleine Tanglao-Dwyer, effective Jan. 01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 


3) Four Over Five 


That approval be granted for the request of Sharon Bray for a Leave of Absence under 
the Salary Holdback Plan ( Four over Five ) under the Elementary Teachers’ Collective 
Agreement from Sep. 01, 2000 to Jan. 31, 2001. 


4) Return from Leaves of Absence 


That the following staff be returned from Leave of Absence, effective as shown: 
Dorothy Drakos, effective Jan. 04, 1999 
Lisa A. Reynolds, effective Jan. 01, 1999 
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D. PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS 


1) Probationary Staff 
That the following be appointed to the Probationary Staff, effectiveJan. 01, 1999, with 

© salary according to schedule: 

Amy Armstrong 

Jane Bedford 

Steven Desroches 

Jane DeVito 

John Farruggia 

Nicola Jamani,effective Jan. 01 to Jun. 30 1999 (.500) 

John Klavins, ( .500 ) 

Daniel Marcellini 

Marilyn Marasco 

James Milner 

Linda Nedelko (.500 ) 

Sherry Sellers 

Sharon Teufel 

Sonya Trinh 

Judi-Lynn Vandendool 

Daun Watson, effective Jan. 01, 1999 to Jun. 30, 1999 

Milka Zivkovic 


2) Permanent Staff 
fe That the following be appointed to the Permanent Staff, effective as shown, with salary 


according to schedule: 
Sharon Bowler, effective Feb. 28. 1999 
Anita Mohar, effective Feb. 10, 1999 
Pamela Rogers, effective Sep. 01, 1998 
Josette Van Rooyen, effective Jan. 01, 1999 


E. OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION - Nil 


SECTION VI SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A: APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


1) Appointments 


That Don Harman be appointed to the position of Assistant Head of Technological 
Studies, effective Nov. 12, 1998 until Feb. 02, 1999 with salary according to schedule: 


B. RESIGNATIONS,RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS 


1) Resignations 
& That date shown for the following staff to Leave the Employ of the Board be appproved: 


990107hr 5 


Frances Jakopin, effective Feb. 02, 1999 
Rahila Razvi, effective Jan.29, 1999 
Margaret Thompson, effective Jan. 31, 1999 


2) Retirements 


(i)The the resignation of the following staff, for the purpose of retirement, effective as 
shown, be accepted with regret and the Board’s gratuity be paid: 

James F. Frost, effective Jan. 31, 1999 

Lynne C. Jamieson, Effective Feb. 28, 1999 

Bob Krouse, effective Jun. 30, 1999 


(ii) The the resignation of the following staff, for the purpose of retirement, effective as 
shown, be accepted with regret: 
Susan E. Shaker, effective Jan. 31, 1999 


C. LEAVES OF ABSENCES 


1) General Leaves 


The the request of the following staff for a Leave of Absence, effective as shown, be 
granted: 
Janice Nutter, effective Mar. 29, 1999 until Oct. 01, 1999 
Neal Shaw, effective Feb. 03, 1999 to Jun. 30, 1999 
Gene Sutton, effective Feb. 19, 1999 to Mar. 07, 1999 
Filomena Wyatt, effective Jan. 18, 1999 to May 17, 1999 re 


2) Return from Leaves of Absence 


That the following staff be returned from Leave of Absence, effective as shown: 
Betty Lukey, effective Feb. 02, 1998 


D. PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS 


1) Probationary Staff 


That the following be appointed to the Probationary Staff, effective as shown, with salary 
according to schedule: 

Antony Black, effective Jan. 01, 1999 (.500, 3/3 Sem ,1 only ) 

Luna Ng, effective November 02, 1998 ( .500, 3/3 Sem,1 only ) 


2) Permanent Staff 


That the following be appointed to the Permanent Staff, effective as shown, with salary 
according to schedule: 

Chad Gibbs, effective Feb. 01, 1999 

Rhonda Kemeny, effective Feb. 04, 1999 

Laureen Morrison, effective Jan. 01, 1999 

Owen Redden, effective Feb. 17, 1999 

Geraldine Sloan, efffective Jan. 01, 1999 Cc 
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E. OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION 


e 1) Extension of Secondments: 


i) That the extension of the secondment of Wilma Dowling to the assignment of 
Administrative Support for Assessment Evaluation and Reporting effective Feb.01, 
1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 be approved. 


li) That the extension of the secondment of Suzanne Dube to Special 


Assignment Teacher, Secondary Reform effective Feb. 01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
be approved. 


SECTION VII VICE-PRINCIPALS AND PRINCIPALS 


A: APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS - Nil 


B. RESIGNATIONS,RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS - Nil 


C. LEAVES OF ABSENCES - Nil 


D. PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS - Nil 


@ E. OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION - Nil 
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© The Hamilton-Wentworth District Schoo! Board 
MEMORANDUM 
FO: Mr. Merv Matier, 
Director of Education 
FROM: Don Grant, Superintendent of Business and Treasurer 
and 


Deborah Russon, Manager, Human Resources 


Date: Jan. 07, 1999 
RE: Section II — Clerical Staff 
Gail Tesseri 


Section Ill - Custodial Staff 
Anna Dall Pasqua 
John Lane 
Section V — Elementary Teachers 
Julie Crossman 
Sharon Bray 

& Section VI — Secondary Teachers 
Barrie Curtis 
Bob Krouse 


SECTION II 
Recommended Action 
_It was moved by seconded by 


that the Leave of Absence under Salary Holdback, approved for Gail Tessier at 
_aprevious meeting be rescinded. 


Rationale: 
Ms. Tessier has requested withdrawal from the plan. 


SECTION Ill 


“Recommended Action = 


It was recommended by seconded by 
& that the General Leave, approved for Anna Dalla Pasqua , at November 
_meetingberescinded. 


w-g 


Rationale: 
Anna Dalla Pasqua has requested a change of the dates. 


Recommended Action: 


_ It was recommended by seconded by 
that the Leave Of Absence for John Lane approved at the June meeting be 
rescinded. 


Rationale: 
Mr. Lane has withdrawn his request for the leave. 


Section V 


Recommended Action 


It was recommended by seconded by 
' that the appointment of Julie Crossman to the Probationary Staff be rescinded. 


Rationale 
Julie Crossman has withdrawn from the offer of employment. 


Recommended Action = 


It was moved by seconded by 

that the Leave of Absence under Salary Holdback, approved for Sharon Bray at 
_aprevious meeting be rescinded. 
Rationale 
Ms. Bray has requested a change of dates . 


Section VI 


Recommended Action 


It was moved by seconded by 
| that the resignation for the purpose of retirement of Barry Curtis approved at the 
| November meeting be rescinded. 


i 


Rationale 
@ Mr. Curtis intends to retire at the end of June 1999, he has not yet resigned. 


Recommended Action | 


It was moved by seconded by 
that the resignation for the purpose of retirement of Bob Krouse approved at a 
previous meeting be rescinded. 


Rationale 
Mr. Krouse has changed the date of his retirement. 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


100 Main Street West, P.O. Box 2558, Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3L1 
Telephone: (905) 527-5092 Facsimile: (905) 521-2537 


January 7, 1999 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education and Secretary 
From: Ken Bain. Superintendent of Education, County West 
RE: Request for Leave - “Trees For Life” Exchange Program 


| RECOMMENDATION: 
| Moved by 


| That Dave Johnman, Principal of Central Park School, represent the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board as a 
member of the Canadian “Trees for Life” delegation visiting Beijing China from April, 26" to April 30, 1999. 


&e RATIONALE: 


Dave Johnman was originally scheduled to join the Canadian “Trees for Life” delegation representing the 
Wentworth County Board of Education in November, 1997 having received board approval to participate. The date of the 
excursion conflicted with the teachers’ withdrawal of services and he decided to withdraw his involvement in the trip and 
remain in Canada. Subsequently, Dave received Board approval in May for a visit to China in October, 1998. 
Unfortunately however, those plans did not materialize. Once again, Dave has been invited to join the Canadian delegation, 
representing the Hamilton- Wentworth District School Board. 


Dave will exchange cultural. educational and historical information with Chinese educators and will inform them of 
the environmental education projects in which Ontario children participate. 


Dave has been actively involved in the “Trees for Life” program having hosted Chinese delegations at Rousseau 
School and his home and having established Grade 5 cultural and writing exchanges at Rousseau and Central Park Schools. 
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1999 01 07 


To: The Trustees 
From: Merv Matier, Secretary of the Board 


Re: AMENDMENT TO TERMS OF REFERENCE - EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 


Moved by that the responsibility of the Education 
Committee to report to the Board on the “deployment of all staff within the schools” be 
deleted and that deployment of all staff be the responsibility of the full Board. 


Rationale 

At a Caucus meeting of the Board in November, there was consensus to have the Personnel 
Report (staffing recommendations) presented directly to the Board rather than through a 
Standing Committee. Please note that the recommended action above is taken from the 
Committee’s Terms of Reference but the words “within the schools” have been omitted in 
the phrase directing this area to the full Board. 


With the change in the schedule to meetings of the full Board on the second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month, it is believed that the need for lay-down staffing 
recommendations at meetings will be substantially reduced. 


Please note that other matters relating to personnel issues will remain within the mandate of 

the Education Committee. They are as follows: 

1. Monitoring of performance review procedures for all staff. 

2. Development and review of human resources policies and practices for all staff 
including performance review, recruitment, hiring, regulation, discipline, attendance, 
censure and dismissal of staff, job descriptions and job evaluations, and effective 
policies of affirmative action/employment equity and pay equity, and for supervising the 
implementation and evaluation of these policies. . 

3. Human Resource planning and development. 

4 Direction, monitoring and review of staff development programs. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE - - EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
The Education Committee has the responsibility for advising the Board on specific aspects of the 
education of the students of The Hamilton-Wentworth Distnct School Board and for the development, 
maintenance and review of all programs and services offered by the Board in the areas of 


communication, system administration and human resource deployment. 


In particular, the Committee will be responsible for the following actions, subject to the approval of the 
Board. 


1. Receipt and discussion of bnefs from any individuals, groups or delegations, followed by 
appropnate disposition of said bnefs. 


2. Receipt and commentary upon reports and recommendations as may be brought by the 
administration, any program committee or School Council. 


3. Review and approval of the annual school year calendar and professional development programs 
for staff. 


4. Researching, developing, planning, implementing and evaluating all aspects of program, including 
curriculum and special services, financial considerations and building modifications. 


5. New technology in the classroom. 

6. Selection of appropnate textbooks and other learning resources. 

7. Monitor and review Public Relations strategies. 

8. Monitonng of performance review procedures for all staff 

9. Student Discipline Codes and Safe Schools Policy. 

10. Development and review of human resources policies and practices for all staff including | 
performance review, recruitment, hiring, regulation, discipline, attendance, censure and dismissal of 
staff, job descriptions and job evaluations; and effective policies of affirmative action/employment 
equity and pay equity; and for supervising the implementation and evaluation of these policies. 


11. Human Resource planning and development. 


12. Submission of an annual report to the Board outlining the status of Committee work and predicting 
future Committee concerns. 


13. Deployment of all staff within the schools. 


14. Direction, monitoring and review of staff development programs. 


fupproved 1998 03 26 
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MEMORANDUM 


10}: Executive Council 


FROM: Marguerite Botting, 
Superintendent of Instructional Services 


DATE: January 7, 1999 


Re: Report on Educational Assistants 


MOVED BY THAT THE REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 


BE RECEIVED FOR INFORMATION. 


On December 5, 1998, the Education Committee received as information an earlier report on 
Educational Assistants. This report stated that there are very limited numbers of educational 
assistants available for incoming students, existing school requests and coverage for absent 
educational assistants. The report also identified a number of possible funding sources as well 
as actions which might provide additional educational assistant support. During the interval 
between the earlier report and this report, a number of requests for reallocation of funds have 
been made to individual groups identified as managing a funding source. The responses are 
reviewed below: 


1. Speech-Language Assistants - Diane Parr, department supervisor, responded that five 
schools have received significant blocks of support time since September and have found 
this valuable. There is potential for 333 students and 82 schools to be served through the 
current school year. Also, there are a number of vacant positions within the Augmentative 
Communications Teams and the loss of the three Speech-Language Assistants would 
undermine the department's ability to support schools. 


2. School Budget Working Group — Lucy Veerman, group chair, responded that this group’s 
mandate was to allocate funds for textbooks and supplies and could not be assigned to 
Salaries. Even so, the group representatives believed the need for Educational Assistants is 
very important. 


3. Learning Opportunities —- Ken Waters, group chair, indicated that more than half the funds 
from the Memorial Bursary Fund had been allocated to schools for semester one. 
Traditionally, a large number of very needy students had basic needs partially addressed 
through this fund. There has been no opportunity to meet with the funding group to address 
funds for semester two. 


4. Early Learning Advisory Committee — No request was made of this group as the Board re- 
affirmed the original allocation for the funds at the December 5, 1998 Education Committee 
meeting. 


The December 5, 1998 report outlined the possibility of reallocation of Educational Assistants to 
assignments higher on the hierarchy of needs, e.g., withdrawing support from some programs, 
such as “Writing to Read.” At tonight's meeting, a Transition Committee Report will recommend a 
review of the program before any changes are made to the program. 


a | 


Recommendations: 


Only three recommendations appear possible: & 
1. Review the hierarchy of needs and reassign Educational Assistants who meet a lower level of 
need to assignments where students need one-to-one support. 
2. Review the deployment of Educational Assistants in each school to identify time that can be 
assigned for dedicated one-to-one support for students. 
3. Implement the school procedure document called “Criteria for Replacing Absent Educational 
Assistants.” 
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1999 01 07 
TO: Merv Matier, Director of Education 
FROM: P. Gillie, Superintendent of Education 

> J. Kott, Consultant Environmental and Outdoor Education 
RE: Update on Environmental and Outdoor Education 
RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


B. 


if 


. Moved by 


TY 


Moved by , seconded by that 
the update report about Environmental and Outdoor Education be received. 


Moved by , seconded by that 
Principals be given authority to approve one day trips not requiring overnight accommodation, and 
Superintendents, upon the recommendation of the Principal, be given authority to approve overnight 
trips for a period up to 5 days. 


seconded by that 
overnight trips requiring more than 5 days and overseas trips be brought to the Board for approval. 


Moved by , seconded by that 
Trustee support be given to organize Sci-Phy Quest for the Summer of 1999. 


1S I get A wh atta we 


RATIONALE: 


Recommendations concerning Outdoor Education and the Environmental Policy for the Board were 
developed by a small work group of three as part of the Curriculum Processes Sub Committee and 
presented to the Local Education Improvement Committee (Appendix A) 


One of the duties of the Consultant for Environmental and Outdoor Education 1s to carry out the work 
of and recommendations from the Curriculum Processes Sub - Committee of the Education Sub - 
Committee related to Environmental and Outdoor Education. Before bringing recommendations 
forward to the Board for implementation, a wider base of input needs to be gathered. A larger work 
group has been put together and is in the process of gathering input through a survey. 


The role of outdoor education and the environmental policy must now be consistent with the new 
Ontario Curriculum and pending Secondary Reform. Another duty of the consultant is to work 
collaboratively with other Consultants and Special Assignment Teachers to include Environmental 
and Outdoor Education in the development of the approach to the Ontario Curriculum and to 
Secondary Reform. 


One of the long standing duties of staff who have worked in Outdoor Education has been to review 
trips involving water activities, overnight camping, canoeing and outdoor activities of risk to ensure 
that Board policies have been followed. The October Board approved “ that the requirement in the 
policy of the former City Board that certain school trips be subject to Board approval be deleted”. 
Staff were asked to bring together the policy and procedures of the two former Boards. 


/o-| 


Update on Environmental and Outdoor Education 


One of the duties set out this year for the Consultant for Environmental and Outdoor Education has 
been to review with Board risk management support staff the process for assessing school-based field 
studies and trips for the purpose of recommending best practice. This has involved consulting with 
OSBIE (Ontario School Boards Insurance Exchange). During the Fall, OSBIE offered a workshop on 
risk management topics. Our Consultant took part and focused on those topics specifically related to 
trips and outdoor activities. The need for clear levels of accountability is being emphasized by OSBIE. 
A Committee is in the process of being convened to complete the task of recommending a policy. 


3. When the Board directed that certain trips not be subject to Board approval, an alternate direction for 
approval was not specified. Until a report on Trips is brought forward with recommendations for 
Policy, it is recommended that Principals be given authority to approve one day trips not requiring 
overnight accommodation, and Superintendents, upon the recommendation of the Principal, be given 
authority to approve overnight trips for a period up to 5 days. It is recommended that overnight trips 
requiring more than 5S days and overseas trips be brought to the Board for approval. This direction is 
within the procedures that currently exist in the policies of the two former Boards and specifies an 
alternate line of authority in response to the motion of the October Board. 


4. Inthe summer of 1997, approval was given to run a unique summer day camp called Sci-Phy Quest. 
This day camp was organized under the previous Program Department as part of Student Services and 
Community Linkages. The camp is offered on a weekly basis and held at the Watershed Interpretative 
Centre, located at Elizabeth Bagshaw School, and G.R. Allan School, site of the Dave Brown Outdoor 
Education Centre. Schools are invited to nominate up to two worthy students from Grade 4,5 or 6 and 
to help procure $ 50 to sponsor these students. Community Service Clubs are also encouraged to 
sponsor. The camp is run in community partnership with the Bay Area Restoration Council (BARC). 
There is no additional cost to the Board. 


Sci-Phy Quest is built around physical and conservation education and includes environmental 
activities to introduce students to the various ecosystems in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region. 
Through nature walks, stream and soil surveying and species identification, students learn that living 
things are interdependent with one another and with their environment. 


In the Fall of 1997, a follow up report on this first camp was presented. Approval was given to offer 
Sci-Phy Quest during the summer of 1998. A summary of Sci-Phy Quest 1998 is attached. It is time 
to prepare for the summer of 1999 by sending out information packages to Principals. The ongoing 
support of Trustees is requested. 


ATTACHMENTS: 

Appendix A Recommendations from L.E.1.C. 

Appendix B Recommended Policy 

Appendix C Duties of the Environmental and Outdoor Education Consultant 


Appendix D Sci-Phy Quest 1998 Program 
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RECOMMENDED POLICY /O APPENDIX B 


3 HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 


creating programs 
which provide students 
with the elementary 
knowledge, skills and 
motives to cope with 
environmental needs 
and contribute to 
sustainable 
development 


ensuring that 
energy stays 
focused on grass 
roots (site-based) 
projects 


acting as a role 
model and 
encouraging the 
use of the 4 R's 
(reduce, reuse, 
recycle, recover) 
ata personal, 
departmental, 
school, area and 
system level 


ensuring that 
schools, areas,and 
departments 
analyze current 
operations and 
procedure to 
eliminate practices 
which are 
inconsistent with 
this goal 


that the Hamilton- 
Wentworth District School 
Board support and promote 
practices and programs 
which are compatible with a 
healthier less polluted and 
sustainable environment 
by: 


being 
accountable 
through an 
annual review, to 
show progress 
toward 
this goal 


co-operating 
with public 
and private 
organizations 
and agencies 
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APPENDIX C 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION CONSULTANT 


DUTIES 


1. Carry out the work of and recommendations from the Curriculum Processes Sub - 
Committee of the Education Sub - Committee related to Environmental and Outdoor 
Education. 


2. Support the ongoing implementation of the Environmental Policy for the Hamilton - 
Wentworth District School Board as recommended by the Education Sub - Committee. 


3. Work collaboratively with other Consultants and Special Assignment Teachers to include 
Environmental and Outdoor Education in the development of the approach to the Ontario 
Curriculum and to Secondary Reform. 


4. Work with students, teachers and administrators to implement programs that reflect the 
learning expectations of the Ontario Curriculum and the reform of Secondary Education. 


5S. Work collaboratively with students, teachers and administrators to ensure compliance with 
the Ministry of Environment and Energy 3 R Regulations, and Board Policy and Programs. 


6. Work collaboratively with School Staff and Plant Staff to review the Waste Management 
practices in place for the purpose of recommending the best practice. 


7. Monitor the programs and the Environmental/Outdoor Education Assistant at the Christie 
Outdoor Education Centre, Glen Road Site and Watershed Interpretative Centre. Work with 
transportation support staff to ensure cost efficient transportation procedures associated with 
these programs. 


8. Work collaboratively with neighbouring boards, the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority, 
the Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action Plan, Bay Area Restoration Committee, the Royal 
Botanical Gardens and other local and provincial Outdoor and Environmental organizations. 

9. Assess school-based field studies and trips to ensure that Board policies have been 
followed. Review with Board risk management support staff the process for assessing 
school-based field studies and trips for the purpose of recommending best practice. 

10. Track and monitor all activities under the policy and prepare an annual report. 


11.Perform duties as assigned by the Superintendent. 


(oO 
APPENDIX D 
SCI-PHY QUEST PROGRAMME 1998 


Camp Dates and Locations 


e «July 6-10 Elizabeth Bagshaw: Watershed Interpretive Centre 

e = July 13-17 Elizabeth Bagshaw: Watershed Interpretive Centre 

e = July 20-24 George R. Allan: Glen Road Outdoor Education Centre 
e August 10-14 Christie Outdoor Education Centre 

Camp Staff: 


e Camp Coordinator: B.A.R.C. employee 
e High School and University Volunteers: students preparing for roles as educators 
e Schools and Universities represented: Sherwood Secondary 
Highland Secondary 
University of Western Ontario 
McMaster University 


Tnps and Camp Activities: 


e¢ Royal Botanical Gardens: Students participated in Nature's Web, a program offered at the Nature interpretive Centre. 
Students participated in a 2-hour hike in which they explored the interdependence of natural communities. Sci-Phy Quest 
participants examined the various techniques used by different organisms to ensure their survival. from passive camouflage to 
aggressive behaviour, and from thorny stems to attractive flowers. Students also had the opportunity to explore the RBG's 
Children's Discovery Garden and the Grindstone Creek Boardwalk. 


e Christie Outdoor Education Centre: Students journeyed to this outdoor education facility to explore Spencer's Creek 
and learn about the importance of local watersheds. Students discovered how to accurately determine the water quality of the 
creek through the examination of aquatic organisms that make it their home. Hipwaders, boots, nets, and collection trays were 
used to help the students collect and identify crayfish, minnows, frogs. and other fascinating creatures. Co-operative games 
were also enjoyed by the students and helped foster teamwork and communication. The students also enjoyed swimming at 
Chnstie Conservation Area. 


e Mountsberg Wildlife Centre: The Wildlife Walkway and nature tnvia trail provided the perfect environment for Sci-Phy 
Quest participants to learn more about different ecosystems and the importance of biodiversity. Students also visited the 
Douglas G. Cockburn Bird of Prev Rehabilitation Centre and Exhibit Gallery. This unique facility afforded the students the 
opportunity to take an in-depth look at these amazing and beautiful birds. 


e Spankers Gorge Hike: Students participated in a hike through Spencer's Gorge with stops at Webster's Falls, Tews Falls 
and the Dundas Peak. While on the hike the students used their "Nature Detective Skills" to study rock formations as well as 
native plants in order to learn more about the formation of the Niagara Escarpment and the biodiversity supported by Dundas 
Valley. ; 


e Royal Ontario Museum: During the morning students participated in a guided tour of the Life Sciences collection led by 
one of the R.O.M. teachers. Highlights of the tour included the R.O.M.'s extensive dinosaur collection, the evolution display. 
reptile display, and the bat cave. In the afternoon students had the opportunity to explore the R.O.M.'s Discovery Gallery in 
which the students were able to explore a series of hands on displays which were designed to stimulate their curiosity and sense 
of wonder. Some students tried on mediaeval armour. others tried to piece together skeletons, some wrote their name in 
hieroglyphics, and others examined the extensive microscope slides. 


e Plan B Organic Farms: Students journeyed to Plan B Organic Farms in Flamborough to learn more about organic 
farming techniques and community sustainable agriculture. The proprietors of the farm took the students on an extensive tour 
of the property and explained to them the benefits of using manure as opposed to chemical fertilizers as well as the benefits of 
using natural predator prey relationships (such as the ladybug and aphid) as opposed to pesticides and herbicides. Al these 
organic farming techniques help protect the biodiversity on the farm as well as ensuring the protection of the watershed and the 
quality of the soil. Students also had the opportunity to harvest vegetables from the field and prepare their own delicious salad 
for lunch. 


e Coronation Pool and Wilfred Laurier Recreation Centre: Almost every camp day was concluded with a cool dip in 
one of these local swimming facilities. 


e Cookout lunches and campfires 


e Games and crafts: including nature bingo bubble magic; earth keeper medallions, parachute adventures; kick baseball 
and lots more! 


Schools Participatin 


SCHOOL 


Balaclava 
Cardinal Heights 
Centennial 
Central 

Dr. J. Edgar Davey 
Eastmount Park 
Femwood Park 
George R. Allan 
Glen Brae 

Green Acres 
Greensville 

James MacDonald 
Janet Lee 

King George 
Linden Park 
Lisgar 

Mary Hopkins 
Prince of Wales 
Queensdale 

Red Hill 

Richard Beasley 
R. L. Hyslop 
Sherwood Heights 
Sir Isaac Brock 
Sir Wilfred Launer 
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uest 1998 
NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 


Strathcona 
Tapleytown 
Thornbrae 
Westwood 
W.H. Ballard 
Yorkview 
TOTAL yp: 
Local Community Service Clubs Who Gave Financial Support to Sci-Ph 
SERVICE CLUB AMOUNT 

Kinnette Club of Hamilton $ 1000 
Kinsmen Club of Flamborough $ 100 
Optimist Club of Hamilton $ 200 
Lions Club of Hamilton Central Inc. $ 100 
Lions Club of Hamilton East $ 500 
Royal Canadian Legion Ladies Auxiliary Branch 622 $ 200 
Kiwanis Club of Stoney Creek $ 250 
Kiwanis Club of Hamilton East $ 50 
Kiwanis Club of Mount Hamilton $ 200 
Rotary Club of Hamilton East Wentworth $ 500 
Rotary Club of Mount Hamilton $ 300 
Rotary Club of Dundas $ 300 
Feeding Basic Needs (H.W.D.S.B ) $ 140 

TOTAL $4340 
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Sci-Phy Quest Summer Camp 98 
Questionnaire Response Summary 


By Stephanie Scott 


A questionnaire was sent to the parents of the participants of the camp, from the Hamilton Wentworth 
District School Board and the Bay Area Restoration Council. The questionnaires were filled out by the 
parents reflecting the expenences by their children. The results of the 23 questionnaires returned were 
mostly all positive, some had some suggestions for next year. 


Next Years Suggestions 


Camp hours were “too short to cover a workday for parents.” 

“Would have preferred at least one councillor there before 8:30am.” 

Some parents armived at 4:30pm ( half hour late) 

“Would have been nice to have camp start at 8:00-8:15am to accommodate those parents 
starting work before 8:30am.” 

The moming camp hours were “fine but I was a little pushed at night.” 

“My son was disappointed to learn that next year he would be too old to attend. 
Expansion to include older ages would be great!” 

Many children “wished camp was longer than a week.” 

This women’s son “felt Monday was bonng.” 

“more breaks.” 


BOD. op voto 


Positive Comments bv Parents and Their Children 


“An excellent program!” 

“Very satisfied.” 

“loved every minute” 

“looked forward to it each day!” 

“enjoyed the food.” 

Lots of comments on the children having fun with the activities 

The tnps most talked about were The Ontario Science Centre and “Birds of Prey” exhibit. 


+ + + + >t > 


How the children attended camp 
. 20 children were sponsored by school 
° 3 children were registered themselves 
* 2 parents out of those sponsored said they would pay the registration fees themselves* 


How the parents found out about the camp 


. 13 children found out from a teacher 

. 7 children found out from the principal at their school 

. 1 child found out from a social worker 

. 1 child found out from Student Services & Community Linkage Dept. 
° 1 child found out at home and school or Sci-Phy letter 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 

Date: | Decempber'22, 199% 

Re: CURRICULUM PROCESSES TRANSITION COMMITTEE: 


REPORTS OF THE WORK GROUPS 
nnn nnd 
The Curriculum Processes Transition Committee, a group composed of representative parents, 
teachers, administrators and students, is in the process of finalizing its work. Over the next few 


months, the reports of this committee and its various work groups regarding important 
curriculum and program matters will be coming forward for Board attention. 


The first two reports to be completed and approved by the full committee follow. 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 


To; Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 

Date: December 22, 1998 

Re: REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM PROCESSES TRANSITION 


COMMITTEE: ONTARIO CURRICULUM WORK GROUP 


————————— SSS LL 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Moved by that the Hamilton Wentworth District School 


Board accept the report of the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: Ontario 
Curriculum Work Group and forward it to senior administration for action. 


RATIONALE: 


After many meetings and a great deal of work, this committee has provided a very clear set of 
comprehensive recommendations to guide the implementation of the Ontario Curriculum in the 
Hamilton Wentworth District School Board. As Superintendent with the Ontario Curriculum 
portfolio, 1 commend this team for the excellent work they have done in creating their report 
which was unanimously approved by the full Curriculum Processes Transition Committee. 


The current plan for implementation of the Ontario Curriculum in the 1998-99 school year has 
been developed taking into account many of the recommendations of this group. As time and 
resources allow, other recommendations will be addressed in the plan for future years. 
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Sept. 98 — Dec. 98 


- awareness 
- models provided 


- planning 


(Theory presented, 
demonstration, modelling 
| of theory) 


J 


Ontario Curriculum Documents released this summer: Social Studies ( includes history and geography), The Arts, Health 


| 


Jan. 99 — June 99 


- try itin the classroom 


( Practice and feedback) 


and Physical Education, ESL/Core French 


classroom 


implementation 


( Application and 
feedback) 


Sept. 99 — June 00 


increase the in- = 


Sample Time Line and Implementation Pyccess 
Example: Science and Technology Document 


increase the in- 
classroom 
implementation 


( Application and 
feedback) 


REFLECTION, GAP ANALYSIS AND NEEDS ASSESSMENT THROUGHOUT ENTIRE PROCESS 


Sept. 00 — June 01 


TOR 


A framework es evalvating 
classrcom-ready C curriculum ia 


Curriculum Title: 


Source: Year Produced: 


Review Date: 


Evaluator(s): / / 
Program Area(s): = Language __ Mathematics. Science & Technology * The Ars 
_ Personal & Social Studies: Self & Soctety __ Cross-curncular 
© vocram Level(s): __ JK - SK es re: ee __ 10 - Graduation 
Media: — Print _ Video Other _ Kit Software: __MAC  _ Windows — DOS 


Recommendation 


At the conclusion of the evaluation process. make an overall 
endorsement rating. If the resource requires additional review 
or revision, notify authors. 


STEP 


ipa Unacceptable [| Needs m@or revision & Needs minor revision Srecommended 
Summary / Suggestions / Modifications: 


Transfer results to wallchart 


© Pmntea unaer Licence trom the Queen's Pnnter. Ontano. Copynent. 1996. Queen » rnnter. Ontano 


STEP 


!. Incorporates clear, concise learning outcomes 
which reflect policy documents and guidelines 


Presents current information 
3. Presents accurate and authentic information 


4. Excludes all bias, stereotyping, invisibility, exclusion, imbalance, 
inequity, fragmentation. isolation and toxenism. including visual 
representations. based on such factors as race, ethnicits, nationality, 
language. faith. gender, disability, sexual orientation. age, social class. 
occupation. appearance. socio-economic status, family structure 


Uses inciusive language and a balance of perspectives 


bed 


Represents the diversity of Canadian society 


Includes assessment and evaluation strategies 


6. 
re 
8. 


Contains a copyright clearance statement 


— | 


A 
SSS 


N/A Yes No 


, where applicable: 


3. Includes health and safety warnings ae 


{O. Supports violence prevention and conflict management 


If one or more of these criteria are not met, appropriate revisions must 
be made. Curriculum submitted to OCC must meet ALL Critical Criteria. 


Comments 


$$ 
NN — 
le ee 
ee 


9 St. as eee 


Transfer results to wallchart 


ee) 


Video Poer Satisfactery Good  Exemeary N/A 


—— — — —— —— 


Dialogue/narrauon 1s clearly audible 


— — — —— — 


Sequencing. transitions. and pacing are 
appropnate to target audience 


Narration is effective and appropnate 
(pacing. clarity, gender) 


Use of media enhances content (animauon/graphics. 
captions. voice-over. music. and sound effects) 


Teacher's guide provides “before. “while™. a al pm Ses: oa) 
and “after” viewing techniques =e rae pas a are 


\ 


ee eee 
Commems —__— eer 
ee 


ee ee 
Soe ae 
pa. 
Te ee —— 
ee 
ee Sow w 


Transfer results to wallchart 


Ha-13 


+ Promotes learn- 
. by connecting 
vo learner’s existing 

knowledge, skills. 
values, and attitudes 


5. Reflects current 
pedagogy 


= 


. Promotes 
“iolence prevention 
and conflict manage- 
ment strategies 
(e.g. mentoring, 
role playing, peer 
mediation, etc.) 


7. Is adaptable / 
applicable 


Poor 


a Overlook: 


leamer » exisung 
KNOW ledge. sAllls. 
Values. und attitude 


& Exciusivel\ 


teacher directed 


[] Overlooks 


opportuniues to 
amiculate violence 
prevenuon and 
conflict management 
strategies 


| Too sDecilc. 


useful to only tne 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 

Date: December 22, 1998 

Re: REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM PROCESSES TRANSITION 


COMMITTEE: READING/WRITING SUPPORT PROGRAMS 
(NON-MANDATED) WORK GROUP 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Moved by that the Hamilton Wentworth District School 
Board accept the report of the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: 


Reading/Writing Support Programs (Non-Mandated) Work Group and forward it to 
senior administration for action. 


RATIONALE: 


The Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: Reading/Writing Support Programs 
(Non-mandated) Work Team consisted of the following parents, teachers, program staff and 
administrators: 


Parents: Laura Ludwin, Carla Sullivan, Maureen Isnor, Helen Davis, Nancy Freckleton 
Teachers: Maria Carbone, Kelly Charles, Glen Whitwell 

Administrators: Susan Fox, Suzanne Nolan 

Support Staff: | Ken Sanford, Marilyn Legault, Judy Nathanson 


This group worked diligently to inform themselves about the programs that supported early 
literacy within the Board, including visits to sites where the three main programs were being 
implemented. They extended the scope of their investigations to include Open Court as well as 
the three prorgram - Reading Recovery, Writing to Read and All Star Reading - identified in the 
L.E.I.C recommendations. 


The Work Group recognized the importance of early literacy development as key to future 
educational success for all students and they present the viewpoint that support programs should 
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be in place in all schools to ensure all students have the opportunity to develop these key skills 
when regular quality classroom programs do not meet their needs. The Work Group also saw 
that one program could not meet the diverse needs of our students across the system and believe 
that schools should have flexibility to implement a variety of programs provided that certain 
educational criteria were met. The programs vary widely in their funding and personnel demands 
of schools; some schools could not continue to offer some programs unless the programs are 
supported through central allocations. 


If the report of the Work Group is approved, a committee will be struck to review program 
effectiveness and to make recommendations regarding continuation or discontinuation of specific 
programs. Of particular interest will be the continuation or discontinuation of the programs 
which receive substantial central funding (e.g. Writing to Read, Reading Recovery) mainly 
through staffing provisions (see Recommendations 2, 5, 6 and 7). Recommendation 11 also has 
possible staffing implications; there is, however, appropriate personnel within the Instructional 
Services staff at the present time. 
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Reading/Writing Support Programs (Non-Mandated) 


ilosophy 
igh levels of literacy achievement are fundamental to success in school, to success in the world of work and to success 
in personal life. Therefore all children are entitled to quality literacy instruction. 


Rationale for Recommendations 


1. Language is central to students” intellectual, social and emotional growth, and must be seen as a kev element of the 
curnculum. 


2. The Ontano Curnculum focuses on early literacy and teaching of skills at earlier grade levels. 


3. Students who experience problems with reading and wniting in the primary grades need additional assistance to 
acquire the basic tools for later achievement. 


4. Munor delays in language learning in the primary grades may become significant gaps in later vears. 


5. Systematic efforts towards early literacy are a sound investment due to the reduced need for Special Education 
suppon services in the later grades. 


Interim Recommendations 
The P.2ading Wnung Early Intervention Committee recommends that al] existing intervention programs that are currently 


tal 


in place be maintained unt] reviewed for the:r 2ffectiveness. EQAO results should be included in this review. 


These include: 
e Wnungto Read 


me e All Star Reading 
e Reading Recovery 


Long Term Recommendations 


1. That Eariy Intervention Reading Wniting support programs are available to all children who need them no later than 
Grade }. 


2. That the selection of early intervention programs be based on most of the following cntena: 
e longterm cost effectiveness (i.e.. intervention and prevention rather than remediation) 
¢ research-based and proven effectiveness using a vanety of reliable assessment tools (e.g.. CAT 2. EQAO, student 
achievement) 
¢ opportunities for parent involvement 
e used in conjunction with and complementary to classroom literacy programs 


3. That consideration be given to the development of a primary resource program which would identify needs and 
provide early intervention programming as required. 


4. That all schools be surveyed to identify existing school-based, early intervention programs. 


Ur 


That existing board initiated early intervention programs (i.e., Wnting to Read. All Star Reading, Reading Recover’) 
be maintained if proven effective. A committee will be struck to review program effectiveness with respect to student 
achievement and relative cost. Committee recommendations to continue or discontinue specific programs will be 
made pnor to the deginning of the 1999-2000 school vear in order for schools to plan appropnateivy. 


Ce) That other schoc: initiated intervention programs (e.g.. Open Court) be continued if thev meet cnitena. 
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That ongoing investigation (which includes current research and data from other Boards) of other early intervention 
programs be initiated at the system level by Curriculum Department personnel for possible future implementation by 
schools. 


That all early intervention Reading/Wniting programs be linked to the expectations of the Ontario Curmculum. meet 
system cnterna and be monitored under the direction of the appropnate Suverintendent of Education. 


That adequate financial and human resources be allocated, from within the parameters of the Ministry funding model. 
for system-wide support (including school-based initiatives) for further expansion and monitoring of early 
intervention programs. 


. That all schools develop a plan for early intervention and offer appropnate programming. Decisions regarding the 
degree of intervention should be made at the school level and based on school needs dependent upon resources 
available. 


. That a Program Curmiculum Consultant be responsible for supporting the implementation of early intervention 
programs. 


. That these recommendations be shared with the Early Learning Advisory Committee for consideration. 
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A Literacy Plan 


High levels of literacy achievement are 
fundamental to success in school, to success 
in the world of work and to success in 


personal life. Therefore al] children are 


enutled to_Quality literacy instmction. 


Quality Literacy Instruction is characterized by the following: 


i 


GW) 


na 


~ 


Curriculum which is both rigorous and demanding as well as promoung high levels 
Of achievement. 


Curriculum which recognizes and promotes the importance of literacy in all areas of 
study ( i.e. language across the curriculum). 


System support. philosophically and financially 

Teachers who are knowledgeable, skillful and prepared. 

Parental awareness and support 

Resources which are current and able to fulfill the curriculum expectations 


Programs which are balanced and flexible to meet the needs of a variety of learning 
styles. 


Classroom environments conducive to learning 


Support for al] learners who need it 
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ALL STAR READING 
Program Description 


See “All Star Reading Program” attached. 


Level of Intervention 

Level of tntervention can range from a school wide approach for the introduction of 
reading strategies to 1:1 support for earty readers who are at risk. Each child in the 1:1 
program is coached 3x per week for 15-20 minutes for a period of 3 months. 
Effectiveness 

Various schools which have implemented the program have kept progress records for the 
students involved. See attached example. 

Start Up Costs 

Approximately $600.00 ror the purchase-of books. Other costs would include 
consumabte materials such as paper, duotangs, markers, stickers and experience chart 
paper totalling approximately $75.00. 


Maintenance Costs 


An annual cost of $75.00 should be adequate to cover the cost of consumables. 
Additional costs will be incurred as worn books are replaced. 


Personnel Costs 

No extra personnel costs would be needed to run this program. The "All Star Team" 
consists of an administrator, special education staff, teachers, a consultant and volunteer 
coaches (parents, jumior/intermediate students). 


Space Requirements 


A quiet area of the school is needed to accommodate the 1-1 coaching session. 
Suggestions include the library, meeting room or hallway. 


Training Requirements 


The " All Star Team" is required to conduct 2 in-service sessions for the coaches. 
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ALL STAR READING PROGRAM 


Background: (Provided by the Halton Board of Education) 

The All Star Reading program was initially developed as the program component for the Early Literacy Pilot Project 
i 992-3. Jan McDonald and Deborah Wood. teachers at the Learning Centre, developed the program. & 
The All Star Reading Program is based on the concept that literacy learning for some children is challenging and thar 
early intensive intervention that carefully matches the students’ developmental level with interesting, meaningful. 
appropnate resources will enable the children to feel and be successful. Learning to play the Reading Game and becomung 
an All Star Reader is motivating and fun. 


In the initial stages of the implementation of the All Star Program, schools and communities were encouraged to 
participate in the program on a volunteer basis. As a result of this grass roots approach to implementation, approximate! 
80% of the Halton schools became involved in some way in the All Star Program. In 1996 the Halton Board Early 
Literacy Plan endorsed the All Star program as a required component for all schools in Halton. (The All Star Program 
integrates all three components of the Early Literacy Plan: classwide, intervention and home-community programs.) 
This endorsement created a challenge for some schools, however, since the program is often dependent upon volunteer 


support for the intervention component of the program and communities vary in the amount of parent and volunteer 
support available. 


A team approach to assessment. planning, problem solving and implementation is essential. The in-school All Star Team 
consists of an administrator. Special Education Resource Teacher, and primary classroom teachers. Other members mav 
include the teacher-libranan. parents grandparents. community volunteers, and support staff. One person from the Team is 
designated as Head Coach. This is orten the Special Education Resource Teacher, but may also be a classroom teacher. 
parent or community member. This person coordinates communication and facilitates the implementation of the program. 
Members of the Team attend inservice sessions. These sessions deal with assessment and resources. reading strategies and 
the Coaching sessions. problem solving, and celebration. 


Classwide Program: & 
Some schools choose to have a school wide approach to the introduction of strategies. In others. individual teachers 
choose strategies that fit the literacv needs of their particular class. Strategies include ways to read (e.g.. shadow reading. 
repeated reading). book awareness (e.¢.. previewing, look at the marks), unstuck strategies (e.g., picture clues. using 
sounds. move-on, prove-it). ways to respond (e.g.. tell a story, act it out). At the beginning of each week, the teacher 
selects one of the reading strategies irom the menu presented with the program and introduces it to the entire class (10 to 
13 minute lesson). These strategies are reinforced during the literacy program. At the end of the week the students reflect 
on their successes dunng a cooperative shanng session. 


Intervention Program: 
The All Star Reading Program provides intervention for at least a three month period. The strategies introduced in the 


=lasswide program are reinforced and practised during the individual Coaching Sessions with the at risk students (at least 
‘hree 15 to 20 minute sessions per week). 


Coaches are arranged through the school (i.e. parents, grandparents and community volunteers, junior or intermediate 
students. school or support staff). The coaching sessions follow an eight step format as outlined in the All Star Program 
sackage. The important concept that makes this program unique is the Coaches encourage the children to ask their own 
questions and find their own solutions. The children are taught skills and strategies by their teachers and coaches. Thev 
are then “stretched” to apply these strategies within a rich literacy environment. Observations and reflections are recorded 
ind maintained for each student in the Reader’s Log by the Coach. This gives the teacher the opportunity to monitor the 
children’s progress. Schools arrange and provide inservicing and ongoing support for the Coaches. 


Home Component: 

schools have linked this program to a “borrow a book” format to extend the reading experience to the home. The 

ndividual strategies with which children have been successful are sent home and practised as children and parents sha 
00ks at home together. This home component of the program is essential to the success of the program. 
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page 2 
Summary: 
“All Star is a cost effective program that reaches the entire school community. Parent, community volunteers. coaches. 
chool staff and children pull together as a team to focus on early literacy in a meaningful way. Evervone contributes and 
eryone gains, resulting in very positive feelings about early literacy. 
Additional Information: 
e Many members of the school community and older students are actively involved as Coaches. 
e In 1994 the program was translated into French to support the needs of older primary students. 
e Two All Star videos have been produced to support the program. 


e The most recent video is a Coaching Video, accompanied by a Coaching Manual and overheads. 


e Many boards in Ontano have purchased the All Star program and are involved in the inservice process. 
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HAMILTON WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


ALL STAR READING 
Maintain Current Program Expand Program 
SALARIES: F.T.E. Site F.T.E. 116 Sites F.T.E. 1 New Site 
No additional staffing costs SOS Sst ass 
— fo Rite. ere . 
OTHER EXPENDITURES: stmt Oates eee 
Instructional Supplies iy <P 8700 
Staff Development-existing T.B.D. T.B.0 
Instructional Supplies-start-up Baan ta 600 
Staff Development-start-up ie: 
75 8,700 600 
SS SS 
NOTES: 


The All Star Reading program is provided by parent volunteers. A teacher is designated as head 
coach and trainer. 


File Name: Costings\Reading/Writing Support Programs 10/28/98 
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OPEN COURT 


LEVEL OF INTERVENTION 


Open Court is a complete balanced Literacy programine for Kindergarten to Grade six It 
integrates quality literature (inchuding works in all genres by world renowned comtemporary and classical 
autbors. illustrators and artists and award-winning, full -length trade books) with systematic direct 
instruction in phonenuc awareness and the alphabeuc principle beginning 1a Kondergarter 


Open Court provides for the effective teaching and learning of solid literacy skills, including: 
listening, speaking, viewing, reading (decoding and comprehension), wnting, (spelling, grammar. 
puoctuauon, penmanship, proof reading and edinng), and an apprecianon of literature. The highly 
structured teaching-leaming sequence taught through a multisensory approach that respects individual 
differences is backed solidly bv numerous international research studies. 


Open Court can be used at aJl Jewels of literacy education It is presently being used in approx 
200 schools throughout Ontano (30 schools in Haumilton inctuding.2 comp. ed. schools). The levels of use 
are diverse. Mamy schools have initared the programme in a resource setting. Some of these schools 
have since expanded the programme into the regular classroom. It can be used as intense resource on a 
1:1 basts for children with severe probiems as well as being used in a group setting for larger numbers of 
children with reading difficulties. Results to date have shown significant increases in all areas of literacy 
With earty umtervention (grade 1). In many cases, most of the children in resource were performing at or 
above the regular class mean ar the ead of grade 1. This programme has also had success in teaching ESL 
students. 


RESEARCH 


e see Pilot Evaluanon - Holy Cross School (artached) 
e see Reading is the Jod of Schools - Mountmiew Public School (attached) 
¢ Open Court Research - McGraw-Fill (available on request) 


START UP COSTS (RESOURCES) 

Open Court can be used in a regular classroom or learmng cents environment. The programme 
is Set up to be delrvered by regular classrooin or resource (eachers. Ininal cost ro set up a resource 
programme for 6 children is approx $2,500.00. In this case. each child would have their own readers. 

To accommodate more children. readers could be shared or more groups of 6 could be serviced at different 
times of the day. The cost for addinonal children m resource would be $36.21 per child for consumable 
workbooks. This cost mciudes all teacher and student marenals to deliver the programune. 

MAINTEN OS 

Consumable workbooks will need to be replaced yearly at a cost of $36.21 per child 
PERSONNEL COSTS 


Schools with learning centres or resource rooms should have no additional persorme! costs. Thus 
programine can also be used by reaular classroom teachers. 
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OPEN COURT 
Maintain Current Program Expand Program 
SALARIES: F.T.E. 1Stte F.T.E. WO Sites F.T.E. 1 New Site 


No additional staffing costs 
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4 READING RECOVERY 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Reading Recovery was developed during the 1970s in New Zealand by Dr. Marie Clay. It is the 
result of 10 years of research on young readers: both those having success and those experiencing 
difficulty. The success of Reading Recovery in New Zealand led to national implementation. It 
has since been adopted by school districts in the United States. Austalia, England and Canada. 
In 1988 Scarborough implemented the first Reading Recovery program in Canada. 


Reading Recovery is an early, short-term intervention program for the lowest achieving students 
in grade one. regardless of their ethnic, linguictic or socio-economic background, ability, 
language achievement, physical handiccps or ieaming disabilities. Its goal is to enable these at- 
risk students to make accelerated progress and to become competent, independent readers and 
wmiters within the average band of literacy achievement in approximately 12 to 20 weeks of dailv 
30 minute lessons. 


The potential candidates for Reading Recovery are recommended by their Kindergarten and/or 

Grade One teachers. These children are simplv the lowest achievers in the regular grade one 

classes, in their schools. Providing earlv intervention to the lowest achieving children allows 

them to participate in literacy learning with their peers. This avoids labeling them “exceptional” 
_ before thev have been given a fair chance to experience success in learning to read and wmite. 


Reading Recovery Teachers teach the child according to Reading Recovery procedures. The 
teacher must move the chiid along at an acceierated rate in order for the child to achieve as wel] 
as the average student in the class. Lessons are designed to help the student develop strategies 
necessary for success in reading and wmiting. Dunng each lesson the Reading Recoverv student. 
with teacher support and guidance, 


1) reads familiar books 

~) rereads vesterdavs’ new book 

3) does a few minutes of work with letters. singly or in making and breaking of words 
4) composes and wmites a storv 

5) reassembles that storv as a puzzle from its parts 

6) 1s introduced to a new reading book 

7) reads that book for a first time 


What occurs in each slot of the lesson increases in difficulty in response to the child’s learning, 
until the child is able to read and write as well as most of the children in the leamer’s classroom. 


The successful Reading Recovery child is one who will continue to progress within the regular 
Classroom literacy program. Initial and ongoing consultations with the classroom teacher are 


ee in considering the following questions: 
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To what extent is the child able to work within the average range of the class? 

How much is the child continuing to learn from his/her own efforts? 

Does the child read Increasingly difficuit matenals at an instructional level? 

Does the child have a system of strategies that allow him/her to leam from attempts to read 
and wnte? 

® Can the child write connected sentences for his/her story requiring only minimal teacher 
input? 
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The next step is for the Reading Recovery teacher to call in a neutral tester, a teacher trained ir 
admumistering the Observation Survey (Clay, 1993). The results of this survey conSrm the 
Reading Recovery teacher’s recommendations for the student. The Reading Recovery teacher 
continues to monitor the child as needed. 


A small percentage of children in the program make significant progress but not at a rate that will 
place them within the average band of peer achievement. These children are referred to the 
School support team to determine the most appropriate program that will build upon and extend 
what they have learned in Reading Recovery. 


LEVEL OF INTERVENTION 

Students in the Reading Recovery program receive intensive. daily instruction based on their 
individual needs from a highly trained Reading Recovery teacher in the school. Each one-to-one 
lesson lasts thirty minutes for a period of twelve to twenty weeks based on the needs of the 
individual child. 


EFFECTIVENESS 

Longitudinal research into Reading Recovery in New Zealand. Australia, the United Kingdom 
and the United States has indicated that 75% or over of Reading Recovery students will reach the 
goal of independent readers and require no further compensatory education in reading in their 
later academic careers. The results of ongoing research bv the Scarborough Board of Education 
over the last few years have been consistent with these findings. 


START UP COSTS (RESOURCES) 


Each new site would require $2.000.00 to purchase leveled reading matemais. magnetic letters, 
storage bins. etc. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS (RESOURCES) 


Once a site has been equipped, an annual amount of $250.00 per site should be adequate to 
purchase consumables and replenish reading materials as they become worm. 
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PERSONNEL COSTS 


9 To maintain the current program... 


Reading Recovery is currently in four county schools with a .5 teacher at each site delivering the 
program. Each site was provided with a .25 teacher for Reading Recovery and obtained tke Ste: 


.25 teacher through internal staff reallocation. To continue this model, the system would need to 
provide one teacher’s salarv. 


In addition. the four current Reading Recovery teachers would be required to attend on-going in- 
service. The cost of this in-service would be $16.000.00 annually and shared with the District 
School Board of Niagara on a pro-rated basis. In !] likeluhood our cost would be approximately 
$8,000.00 for 1998-1999. 


To expand the program... 


Several options could be considered: 


1. Hire additional teachers. For each teacher hired, two additional sites could be opened. This 
would be the most costly option. 


-. Another possibility would be to include additional teachers as part of the average Grade One 
class size cajculations; this would result in slightly larger primary classes across the system. 
The federations have not been consulted on this issue and may view it as a violation of the 

7] Collective Agreement. This would allow Reading Recovery staff to be assigned to schools 

with the greatest need. 


5. Hure additional Resource Teachers and offer participating schools a .25 staff member as an 
incentive. It would then become necessary for those schools to demonstrate their 
commutment by creating the other .25 position through internal staff reallocation. 


4. A school, wishing the program. could reallocate a staff member internally to dedicate .5 to 
Reading Recovery. This option was offered to County schools two vears ago without 
success. e.g. A larger school could have three smal] grade one classes for core programming 
in the morning. In the afternoon, one teacher could assume Reading Recovery 
responsibilities, while his/her students were divided between the remaining grade one 
teachers. This approach has been used in the former Lincoln County at some sites. 


Similarly a school, with both a Learning Centre and a Resource teacher. could allocate .5 
from these two positions and commit to Reading Recovery. This could be justified as a way 
of reducing the future support required from these two individuals. 


na 


In addition to salarv costs. there is an additional fee for training new teachers. The annual 

training cost is currently $32,000.00 shared on a pro-rated basis with the District School 

Board of Niagara (e.g. if Niagara District trains’3 teaches and Hamilton-Wentworth rrains 5 
& teachers, our costs will be $20,000.00). 
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SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


The teacher will require a permanent space, relatively free from distractions. to set up materials 
and conduct lessons. 


TRAINING REQUIRED 

The Reading Recovery trainee: 

* should preferably have a minimum of 3 vears recent. successful pnmary classroom seacrree 
experience; 

* should have experience teaching zrade one age children or special education experience with 
early readers: 

* should have knowledge anc sxperise in 2ariv literacy learning: 

* shou:c demonstre-s < willingness to learn, acquire and apply new knowledge and skzl's: 

* should be highly organized and capable of keeping detatied records; 

* must be wiiling to be accountable for the PrOsiaiui and teach for peers and the Reading 
Recovery teacher leader: 

* must commit to full participation in the year long training program: 
- 2 full day sessions in late August 
~ every two weeks, from September to June, attend a three hour in-service session from 4:30 

P-m. to 7:30 p.m. at the training site in Gnmsby; 

- teach the Reading Recovery program daily during the training vear, on a half-time basis: 
- attend an annual conference in Toronto 

* should be willing to share their expertise with other staff members; 

* should commit to this project for a munimum of 3 years if it continues. 


Teachers who already have Reading Recoverv training are required to attend 6-8 continuing 
contact sessions annually for as long as thev continue to teach Reading Recovery. These 2re 2 
after school sessions of three hours duration. 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

County Involvement - 

In the spring of 1995, Wentworth County entered into a three year agreement with the Lincoln 
Public Board, the Lincoln Separate Board and the Ministry of Education and Traiming. The 
intent of this parmership was to train a teacher-leader from one of these three boards dunng 
1995-1996. In each of the two following school years, Wentworth committed to opening four 
Reading Recovery sites and training four teachers in Reading Recovery procedures. 


We are now in the final vear of the three year partnership. Margaret Verver, a staff member from 
the Lincoln Public Board, was trained as the teacher-leader during the 1995-1996 schoo] vear. 
Last year the Literacy Co-ordinator was trained as a Reading Recovery teacher. Currently four 
county teachers are in training and delivering the program at the following sites: 


Janet Lee Schoo] (Stoney Creek) 
Tapleytown School (Stoney Creek) 
Central Park Schoo] (Dundas) 
Mary Hopkins School (Waterdown) 
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** The District School Board of Niagara has not yet decided if it will continue to offer the 
Reading Recovery program. Ifit decides NOt to continue, we would have to locate another 
source for teacher training and continuing contact. In this scenario, the costs previously 
identified for training and contin uing contact would no longer be accurate. 


Where can I get more information? 


- Clav. M.M. 1989. Observing Young Readers: Selected papers, Portsmouth, N.H.- Heinemann 
- 1991. Becoming Literate: The Construcnon of Inner Control: Portsmouth, N.H.: Heinemann. 
- 1993a An Observanon Survey of Early Literacy Achievement. Portsmouth, N.H.: Heinemann. 
- 1993b. Reading Recovery: A Guidebook for Teachers in Training. Portsmouth, N.H.: Heinemann. 
- 1996. “Accommodanng Diversity :n Eariv Literacy Learning”. In David R. Olson and Nancy Torrance (Eds. ) 
The Handbook or Educanon and Human Development. Cambndge. Massachusetts: Blacx weil. 
7l mee vi Ecucanon Weilington. N.Z. 1985. Reading in Jumior Classes. 
- Fountas, | 2-4 :nnel]_ GS. 1996. Guided Reading, Good First Teaching for All Children. Portsmouth. N.H- Hetnemann 
- Smit, Elley. 1994. Learning to Read in New Zealand. Xatonah, New York.: Richard C. Owen Puouisners, Inc. 
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WRITING TO READ [ [ 5 ig) 


Writing to Read 2000, developed by Dr. John Henry Martin, was designed for kindergarten and first-grade 
children to develop and improve their -yriting and reading skills through their own natural language. Children use 
on" of speech to write their own words, sentences, and stories. They apply the sound and letter 

~ .conship, called the alphabetic principle, to expand their written and oral communication. 


As they listen to and use sounds, they write words and sentences that reflect their growing knowledge of language. 


The program environment incorporates a multi-sensory approach to learning writing and reading through six 
learning centres. 


Although Wniting to Read 2000 was designed for kinder>-7ten and first-grade students, it is used effectively with 
younger and older children who are at the pre-reading level. 


(Introducing Writing to Read 2000 — Program Guide) 

Wnung to Read is a computer-based instructional system, designed by I.B.M. to develop the writing and reading skills of 
kindergarten and grade one students. The program works in the context of a Wnting to Read lab. Each class visits the 
room (or lab) daily(grade one) or 2-3 tumes a week (kindergarten). In the lab, children learn the alphabetic principle 
through interactive computer programs. and engage in a vanety of wmiting, listen and ‘make words” activities. 


The approach to wmnting used in the lab is consistent with the wmting process used in all primary classrooms. 


Wnung to Read Programs are in 11 of our compensatory education schools. 


Centennial Lake Avenue Robert Land 

Dr. Davey Llove George Hess Street 

Parkdale Gibson Roxborough Park 
@r George Sanford Avenue 


Eleven compensatory schools — listed previously have the program in their schools. The Wnting to Read program beans 
in March tor Senior Kindergarten students. The grade one students begin participating in the program in September. and 
use the lab through to June. 


SK and grade one teachers use the labs on a shared basis to complement their language programs. Wnting to Read labs 
have been designed to enhance reading and wnting skills. However, Wnting to Read is not a replacement language 
program. It has been developed to aid students in their language skill development and provide extra support for children 
who are potenually at msk in this area of development. 


e The program is delivered by the classroom teacher. ***EA’s are used by some schools to facilitate this program. 
However. this is a school-based decision. 

e You can tailor Wnting to Read 2000 to vour teaching style and to the needs of your students. 

e There is a vearly budget for the system of $12.000 — to be used for software and instructional matenals, and divided 
equally amongst 11 schools. Maintenance costs are also covered by this amount. 

e Previous qualitative investigations (1987, 1991) indicated a high level of teacher, parent and student satisfaction with 
the program. 

e Inan hierarchical multiple regression analysis. the impact of WTR was assessed after the effects of “age”, “time spent 
in wniting”, “additional helpers in the class’, and other relevant sources of variance were removed. Results indicated 
that Wnting to Read improved the wnting skills of the compensatory education students to an extent which was |) 
statistically significant: p<01: 2) of substantial magnitude: accounting for 18% of the vanability in student wnting 
scores: 3) clearly ot practical importance: after participating in the WTR program, the wnting skill of grade once 
compensatory education students compared favourably to that of students from “average” schools. (December 1991). 

@ “he space required for the set up of the program is one classroom to house the lab with space for the students and 
teachers to work on activities. 

¢ Ongoing training and review of the program is required to ensure the needs of individual students and the school are 
being addressed. 
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The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


MEMORANDUM 
9 Merv Matier, Director of Education 
From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 


Debbie Sprentz, Special Assignment Teacher - Health and Physical Education 
Date: December 17, 1998 


Re: The IDEA’s Programme Pilot 1998-99 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


BACKGROUND: 


The release of the new Ontario Curriculum document for Health and Physical Education, Grades 1-8 offers a unique 
opportunity to address sexual health education issues in a collaborative way with our community partners. With concern 
over conflicting messages being delivered in the past, it is apparent that a program delivering a consistent message would 
be beneficial to students as well as to teachers delivering the current curriculum. Deanna Behnke-Cook (see attached 
resume) has developed a school and community-based sexual health education program targeting adolescents. She has 
==oroached the Board in regards to piloting her DEA 's Programme in four schools. The IDEA 's Programme is a 

@ av0orative approach whereby teachers, peer educators and health professionals work together to deliver a consistent 
message around sexual health related issues at the same time addressing the students’ varied and unique needs. The 
emphasis of the program is on empowering youth with the ability to make informed responsible age-appropriate decisions 
in the area of human relationships with a clear message around a delayed approach to sexual activity. 


The program addresses Ontario Curriculum expectations in all areas of the Healthy Living strand in Health and Physical 
Education as well as other areas of the Ontario Curriculum such as Language and the Arts (see attached). 


After the opportunity to participate was offered to approximately a dozen schools, four schools expressed their 
commitment to implement this pilot program - they are Bellmoore, Chedoke, Green Acres, and R.A. Riddell representing 
a mix of geographic areas and school organizations (eg. K-8, middle schools). These four schools will be responsible for 
implementing Part 1: Classroom Sessions and Part 2: Peer Mentoring Sessions for Grade 6 in the 1998-99 school year. 
with an optional Part 3 component involving Community Based Programming that may or may not be implemented. Year 
2 and Year 3 will require additional recruitment of interested schools for the Grade 6 implementation as well as 

continued support for 1998-99 pilot schools with their Grade 7 and 8 classes. 


The attached chart outlines the roles and responsibilities of the partners in this initiative for all steps planned for the 
1998-99 school year. 


The Board will provide services in-kind through the Special Assignment Health and Physical Education Teacher portfolio 
to assist with program development (such as assessment strategies and rubrics) and implementation (such as printing 
costs and providing release time for classroom teachers who will be in-serviced on The IDEA's Programme). These costs 
aye been included in the staffing and funding for implementation of the Ontario Curriculum Health and Physical 

ucation document. 


After completion of Year | of the pilot, a report will be presented to the Board detailing the results of the initial year and 
outlining recommendations and plans for continued support in Year 2 and Year 3 of the pilot. Of key consideration will 
be the need to clearly outline the long-term benefits (both program and financial) for the Board of continued participation 
in the development and implementation of this program 


/o.—| 
THE ONTARIO CURRICULUM 
and 


The IDEA Programe € 


The IDEAs Progasenne provides an integrated, rather than grid approach to programme delivery. As such, its 
cross-curnicular design addresses numerous expectations put forward in the new (1998) Ministry of Education 
curriculum documents. All expectations listed here relate to programming for students in Grade 6. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Healthy Living 

Overall Expectations: 

By the end of Grade 6, students will: 

> identify the major parts of the reproductive system and their functions and relate them to puberty 


Specific Expectations: 

Growth and Development 

> relate the changes at puberty to the reproductive organs and their functions 

> apply a problem-solving/decision-making process to address issues related to friends, peers and family 
relationships . 

Personal Safety and Injury Prevention € 

> identify the responsibilities associated with caring for themselves and others 

> describe and respond appropnately to potentially violent situations relevant to themselves 

Substance Use and Abuse 

» determine influences on the use and abuse of tobacco and other drugs and consider them as a part of a 
decision-making process to make healthy choices 

> identify people and community agencies that support making healthy choices regarding substance use and 
abuse 


LANGUAGE 


Writing 

Overall Expectations: 

By the end of Grade 6, students will: 

> communicate ideas and information for a variety of purposes (to inform, persuade, explain) and to specific 
audiences 

> use writing for various purposes and in a range of contexts, including school work 

> organize information to convey a central idea, using well-linked paragraphs 

> revise and edit their work in collaboration with others, seeking and evaluating feedback, and focusing on 
content, organization, and appropriateness of vocabulary for audience 


Reading 


jas 


Overall Expectations: 


By 


the end of Grade 6, students will: 
read aloud, showing understanding of the material and awareness of the audience 
read independently, selecting appropriate reading strategies 


Specific Expectations: 
Reasoning and Critical Thinking 


> 


> 


> 


summarize and explain the main ideas in information materials and cite details that support the main ideas 
make judgements and draw conclusions about ideas in written materials on the basis of evidence 
select appropriate reading strategies 


Oral and Visual Communication 


Overall Expectations: 


By 


> 


the end of Grade 6, students will: 

make reports, describe and explain a course of action, and follow detailed instructions 
ask and answer questions to obtain and clarify information 

communicate a main idea about a topic and describe a sequence of events 

express and respond to range of ideas and opinions concisely, clearly and appropniately 
contribute and work constructively in groups 

demonstrate the ability to concentrate by identifying main points and staying on topic 


Specific Expectations: 


No 
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> 


n-Verbal Communication Skills 

use tone of voice and gestures to enhance the message and help convince or persuade listeners in 
conversations, discussions or presentations 

oup Skills 

use constructive strategies in small-group discussions 

follow-up on others’ ideas and recognize the validity of different points of view in group discussions or 
problem-solving activities 


Media Communication Skills 


> 


identify questionable strategies presenters use to influence an audience 


THE ARTS 


Drama and Dance 


Overall Expectations: 


By 


> 


> 


the end of Grade 6, students will: 

evaluate, orally and in writing, their own and others’ work in drama and dance (eg. performances) 

create dance pieces, using a vanety of techniques 

solve problems presented through drama and dance in different ways, and evaluate the effectiveness of each 
solution 


Critical Thinking 


evaluate drama and dance performances, with references to their own experiences in daily life 
provide evidence for their interpretations of personal experiences and events of social significance, which 
they present through drama and dance, using a variety of research sources 
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DRAFT 


This Grade 6 component of The IDEA: Programme is tacher-dbivertd to tedirds in 
han during their ruguler health tducation programme time. It ruflicts loth the 
Overall and Specific Expectations put forward ly The Ontarie Curriculum (1999). 


For your view, The Ontarrie Curriculum states; 
By the nd of Grade 6, tuderts will... 
Overall Expectations 

late them to pubty 


Specific Expectations (Growth and Development) 

© Relate the chances at puberty to the uproductine organs and their functions 

© Apply prollimtrobving/dicision-making prociss to addrers inner rtletd to 
(ritnds, petrs, and family relationships 


NOTE: This curriculum it basth on the integrated, rather tham grid, approach to 

programme dtlivtry. DEAs is multi-sided, and will foster understanding by 

providing dudints with the opportunity for commectine, practical, and life-rebwart 
rie 
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GUIDELINES FOR IDEAs PROGRAMME APPLICATION 


Each student should have his or her own “{DEAz Journal”. These journals are to stay 
with you (perhaps in a “boxed” class set). Please do not permit students to take the 
journals with them at the end of a session, even in the event they wish to “finish 
something up”. They should be encouraged from the outset to understand that the 
activities associated with this programme are to be completed during class-time only, 
and with their group members. 


As a means of assessment, you will be able to track students’ ability to stay on task, 
follow directions, and to work responsibly and cooperatively by monitornng the 
entries in their individual journals. 


You are also provided with a “Master Assessment Sheet” to track students’ progress 
and to evaluate your students’ efforts. This assessment sheet will also help to provide 
valuable insight regarding the effectiveness of various components of the programme. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


For each of the ten sessions, teachers will set up 4 “stations” in the health education 
classroom. 


If possible, try to have the students’ resources at those stations before they enter the 
classroom (to cut down on “start-up” time). 


Split a large group of students in half, and assign them membership in “Group A” or 
“Group B”. This is to ensure the size of students’ working groups will be small 
enough to permit individual participation. If you have a mixed-sex group, please do 
not divide the group into boys’ or girls’ groups, rather, try to have relatively equal 
numbers of boy and girls in the same group. 


Once you have your Groups A and B, sub-divide those groups into smaller working 
groups of approximately 3 or 4 only students per group. 


These small groups will work their way around to each of the 4 stations during each 
class period, reading the directions for their group’s activity/task, and completing 
each activity/task before moving to the next station. They should spend about 10 
minutes at each station, and should ideally make it to all 4 stations in one class period. 
Ensuring all groups have ample opportunity to complete 4 activities per session will 
be facilitated by the colour-coding of activity/task assignment sheets; for instance, 
with a large group of 30 students, you will have approximately 15 students each in 
Groups A and B. You will subdivide those 2 large groups into a total of 8 smaller 
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working groups of 3-4 students each (4 groups of “A” students and 4 groups of “B” 
students). You will assign one group of A students and one group of B students to 
work at each station. The “A” students will recognize their activities by completing 
activities on (blue) paper, and Group “B” students will complete the activities on 
(yellow) paper. After approximately 10 minutes at each station, groups rotate to the 
next. 


Try to ensure your students are in “work-friendly” groups. Individuals’ participation, 
and cooperation with others will be important for them to get the most out of the 
programme; they should be encouraged to share information, be open to the 
suggestions put forward by others, and (hopefully) find the sessions a fun and unique 
Opportunity to “think” and “be heard”’. 


You might consider permitting them to “name” their groups for the purposes of 
“image” identification (to be addressed in the programme), and for scheduling 
classroom presentations. 


Try to allow students to have equal opportunity to present their 
work/findings/project/assignment to the class whenever possible. 


Your role should primarily be to keep students focused and on-task. The students 
should be encouraged to understand that these activities are designed to not only 
“teach health”, but to foster their problem-solving skills, and their ability to 
communicate and collaborate with family, friends and others. The key to success in 
this component of the programme is for students to recognize that there are often a 
variety of options available to them, and MORE than ONE “tight” solution. Their 
tasks will include how to think for themselves, be innovative, and come up with their 
“best choice or option”. 


Session #1 
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PROGRAMME OVERVIEW; SESSIONS 4-10 


Who am |? 


Explores students’ perception of self; issues around self awareness, image 
promotion, and self concept highlighted, in addition to beginning exploration 
around self esteem. 

Specific Expectations: students will be encouraged to examine their likes and 
dislikes, friendship networks, and perceptions of self and others. 


Supplies/Resources Required: 


Proposed activities will include 


iF 
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Personal collage design; artistic representation of individual students 
using adolescent popular culture magazines (to be displayed in the 
classroonVhealth bulletin board) 


Make-a-Game: each student will make up their own “game card” 
describing who they are, without giving physical clues 

EG. “My favourite activity is playing basketball with my friends, | 
hate math class, and I have two geeky brothers and one cool sister. 
My best friend and I went to the cottage together this summer for 3 
days....Who am I?” (later in the programme, the class as a whole will 
play the guessing game “Who Am I?” 


“What I like about me, and you”; each student in the small group 
writes a list of 5 things they really like about themselves in their 
journal. They also list 3 things about themselves they would like to 
change if they could. These lists are kept confidential. Without 
sharing/discussing these listed items, students then work 
collaboratively with their small group members, and list on chart 
paper, 3 things they like about each member in their group (no 
names). The chart paper is turned in to their teacher at the end of the 
period, and kept for posting/discussion next class. 


“Who Do You Think You Are?”; in their small working groups, 
students brainstorm to collaboratively write a small 3 minute skit to 
be acted out another day. The topic of the skit will highlight an 
incident (real or contrived) wherein a teenager was being 
scolded/disciplined by someone in a position of authonity. The 
opening line of the skit must be “who do you think you are..... Re 
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Session #2 
I don’t care what you think! 


Further explores students’ self-perception; issues addressed in this session 
include the transescent’s increasing need for independence, and relatedly, 
their connections to family and peer group. 


Session #3 


“Keeping the conversation going” 
While youth may recognize their increasing need to make their own 
choices and decisions about things (particularly through adolescence), 
they also “know” they still want and need to be accepted and supported by 
family members/caregivers. 
The activities included for this session have students collaboratively 
contemplating ways of communicating with family members, particularly 
when faced with challenging issues. 


Session #4 
“What’s really happening with me?” 

Students may already have a significant amount of information about 
human growth & development, and the physiological and emotional 
changes associated with puberty. Pnor to the provision of “scientific” 
information however, students will spend this session time thinking about 
what they think this development phase called “puberty” is all about. 
Activities include what their expectations are of this growth phase in their 
lives (both physical and emotional), what they may have concerns about, 
and what they perceive adulthood will bring. 
(will include private journal entries about fears/concerns) 


Session #5 
"My Eile. 

Students’ reflections from last day will inform their activities today around 
the “scientific” information about growth, development and puberty. 
Activities will have students individually keeping “running lists” entitled 
“What I Knew” and “What I Didn’t” (must be completed at all four 
stations), will have them reading an information packets about human 
growth and development (from infancy to “senior-hood”, and submitting 
completed assignment to their teacher for assessment around the accuracy 
of their knowledge. Students will also collaboratively create an age- 
@ppropnate poster board for younger peers called “What you need to 
know...!” 


Session #6 
“Who I am going to be” 


Students’ knowledge base around human growth and development will 
have been enhanced by their efforts over the past number of sessions. 
Their expectations around who they see themselves as becoming is 
intimately linked to who they perceive themselves to be today, and what 
they expect will happen for them over the next number of years. Today’s 
activities will have them begin to “bring together” the pieces in order for 
them to see and understand they have ownership of this process. 

Activities will highlight issues related to students’ taking responsibility for 
seeing things “get done nght” (i.e. homework, care of family members and 
self), as well as what they anticipate they must do in order to “get things to 
happen” (1.e. friendships, education, career dreams/aspirations). 


Session #7 


“What if it doesn’t really work that way...? 
While students may have some idea of how their futures might unfold, 
they can be certain that issues and difficulties will arise. Those challenges 
however, need not signal the end of goals, hopes or dreams. If students 
learn how to deal with disappointment, conflict and frustration, they will 
also be more prepared to work through challenging problems, and create 
an improved circumstance. Activities in today’s session will focus 
students’ efforts on problem-solving identification, skills, and 
TEAMWORK to resolve conflict. (role plays) 


Session #8 


“Stepping stones, not roadblocks 
Last day, students focused on working collaboratively with others in their 
small groups to solve problems. Today’s activities will have them re- 
direct their thinking to the concept of “helping myself’, and taking 
individual responsibility for themselves and their own actions. Students 
will work on outlining problems that are linked to interpersonal 
relationships (for example, peer & familial expectations) and come up 
with solutions that best serve the needs of “me” without causing harm to 
others (EG. career choice for me my mother doesn’t agree) 
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The (DEA Programane 


Informed Decision Empowtring Adolescents 
DROGRAMME EVALUATION PROPOSAL 


HYPOTHESIS 


The evaluation will test the following hypotheses: 


1. Students receiving The IDEAs Programnene will show a significantly greater 
increase in self-rated social competence. 
(Using assessment tool 1B) 


Additionally, qualitative data collection (focus groups) will examine students’ 
sexuality awareness, and their change in attitude towards msky behaviour. As 
such. two further hypotheses to be tested are 


* students receiving Tée IDEA. Programnene will show a greater increase in 
sexuality awareness than students in the control group, 

e students receiving The [DEAs Programme will show a greater change in 
attitude toward risky behaviour than students in the control group. 


Since it is not practical to undertake a randomized control tnal on the 
effectiveness of Tle IDEA Programmene, a quasi-experimental design will be used. 
Students in classes receiving The IDEAs Pregramene will be compared to students in 
comparison classes who did not receive this particular programme. Eight classes 
of grade six students will participate in this study. Differences between the two 
groups of students will be evaluated on two measures: 


1. A 34-item questionnaire measuring the adolescent’s self-rated social 
competence. Changes in students’ self-image around their social skill 
development will be rated before and after the programme has been delivered 


lA 


2. It is important to examine the actual activities of teachers in both Té IDEA: 


Pregraenone and comparison classes to see what styles of teaching are utilized. 
This evaluation will also indicate the fidelity by which the teachers 
implemented Tée IDEA Programene. All teachers participating in this evaluation 
will be asked to se/f-monitor which particular classroom activities have been 
used to promote peer relationships, problem-solving, conflict resolution, and 
sexuality awareness. In addition, a rater “blind” to the experimental 
conditions will observe one lesson being administered in each class midway 
through the programme. The coder will score what activities occurred in the 
lesson (this could potentially be the school principal). 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questionnaire given to students will consist of 34 items from the Gresham 
and Elliott Social Skills Rating System. The questionnaire consists of a statement 
to which the adolescent indicates “how often” they do, or not do what the 
statement puts forward. This test has also been standardized, has known validity 
and reliability, and has been widely utilized, including by the Tri-Ministry Project 
(1993-1998); Research for the Institute for Children at Risk across 10 school 
boards and in over 50 schools. 


QUALITATIVE DATA 


In order to round out the evaluation and provide further qualitative data, focus 
group sessions will be held after the programme has been delivered with 
individuals volunteering from the following separate groups: students, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. Discussion will be focused upon participants’ 
perception of what students have learned about growth and development, their 
attitudes towards nsky behaviours (including smoking/alcohol use), how much 
the students enjoyed/found the programme to be helpful/not helpful, what benefit 
was perceived, and what concerns, if any, parents, teachers and/or administrators 
had with the programme, and in what ways the programme might be improved. 
Confidentiality will be assured; no names or schools will be identified in the 
assessment report. 


Bape 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Print the last two letters of your last name 

Print the last two letters of your first name 

Circle the month you were born: 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Today’s date 


‘ This paper lists a lot of things that students your age may do. Please read each 
sentence and think about yourself. Then decide how often you do the behaviour 
described. 


If you never do this behaviour, circle the 0. 
If you sometimes do this behaviour, circle the 1. 


If you very often do this behaviour, circle the 2. 


Be sure to ask questions if you do not know what to do. There are no right or 
wrong answers, just your feelings of how often you do these things. 


1. I make friends easily. 


Gale 

2. I smile, wave, or nod at others. 
Ooi 

3. I ask before using other people’s things. 
OT? 

4. lignore classmates who are clowning around in class. 
OSie2 

5. I feel sorry for others when bad things happen to them. 
Ole 

6. I tell others when I am upset with them. 
On te? 

7. I disagree with adults without fighting or arguing. 
Orvle2 

8. I keep my desk neat and clean. 
(Ope ae: 

9. I am active in school activities such as sports or clubs. 
Cole? 

10. I do my homework on time. 
eae 

11. I tell new people my name without being asked to tell it. 
elie 

12. I control my temper when people are angry with me. 
Ont 

13. I politely question rules that may be unfair. 
Oy 


14. I let friends know I like them by telling them or showing them. 
Om i2 

15. I listen to adults when they are talking to me. 
Ole 


[A-l] 


. | show that I like compliments or praise from my fnends. 


oc? 


. IT listen to my friends when they talk about problems they are having. 


O12 


. I avoid doing things with others that may get me in trouble with adults. 


i 


. I end fights with my parents calmly. 


ae Oe? 


. say nice things to others when they have done something well. 


O12 


. I listen to the teacher when a lesson is being taught. 


Orr 2 


_I finish classroom work on time. 


Gu 2 


_ I start talks with class members. 


Os Cs 


. I tell adults when they have done something for me that I like. 


O°)-2 


_ I follow the teacher’s directions. 


OZ 


_ I try to understand how my friends feel when they are angry, upset, or sad. 


Oa 


_ 1 ask friends for help with my problems. 


Dg) deer 


. ignore other children when they tease me or call me names. 


i ae 


. | accept people who are different. 


Ol 2 


. luse my free time in a good way. 


Oore2 


. Il ask classmates to join in an activity or game. 


O-lez 


. l use a nice tone of voice when other children try to hit me or push me around. 


Ort 2 


. l ask adults for help when other children try to hit me or push me around. 


OR 


. I talk things over with classmates when there is a problem or an argument. 


a au 
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DEANNA BEHNKE-COOK PH.D. (ABD) 


RELEVANT EXPERIENCE 
JUNE 1997-PRESENT PROGRAMME CO-ORDINATOR 


DESIGNED AND DEVELOPED SEXUALITY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMME FOR MIDDLE 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
CLASSROOMS. ASSEMBLED ADVISORY 
BOARD, SECURED COMMITMENTS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION AND FUNDING (BOTH 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE) AND AM CURRENTLY 
IMPLEMENTING PILOT PROJECT IN THE 
REGION OF HAMILTON-WENTWORTH. 


Th DEA. Programont: 

INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
MY GRADUATE LEVEL EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH, PAID RESEARCH POSITIONS, 
AND TEACHING EXPERIENCES WITHIN BOTH 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND AT THE 
UNIVERSITY LEVEL ENCOURAGED THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMMING TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF YOUTH WITHIN THE 
COMMUNITY. THE UNIQUE 3-MODULE 
COLLABORATIVE DESIGN AND DELIVERY 
PROMISES A SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE BOR YOUDE: 


SEPTEMBER 1998 PRESENT UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 
SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 2PO6 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
INCLUDE DESIGN AND PREPARATION OF 
CURRICULUM, TEXTBOOK SELECTION, 
LECTURE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY, 
SETTING/ GRADING EXAMINATIONS AND 
TERM PAPER ASSIGNMENTS, AND 
SUPERVISION OF GRADUATE-LEVEL 
TUTORIAL ASSISTANT. 
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JANUARY 1991 TEACHING ASSISTANT 
- DECEMBER 1997 MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 


HELD VARIOUS T.A. POSITIONS WITHIN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 
SUBJECT AREAS INCLUDED SOCIOLOGY 
OF EDUCATION, PROFESSOR J. SYNGE, 
SOCIOLOGY OF HEALTH, INSTRUCTOR 
J.LOW. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY: 
PROFESSORS RICHARDSON AND SHAFFIR 
(BOTH DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS), 
ADDITIONALLY, HELD T.A. POSITION IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF KINESIOLOGY, 
PROFESSOR D. WILSON 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
AS A TEACHING ASSISTANT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY AND 
KINESIOLOGY, | HAVE BEEN RESPONSIBLE 
FOR LEADING ASSIGNED TUTORIAL 
GROUPS THROUGH STUDY SESSIONS, PRE- 
EXAM PREPARATIONS, IN-TUTORIAL 
GRADING, MARKING IN-CLASS, AND IN- 
SESSION EXAMS AND TERM PAPERS. | 
HAVE ALSO ACTED AS A GUEST LECTURER 
FOR EACH OF THE SESSIONS IN WHICH | 
HELD A TA POSITION. 


SEPTEMBER 1989 OCCASIONAL TEACHER 

- DECEMBER 1997 HELD NUMEROUS OCCASIONAL 
TEACHING POSITIONS FOR THE 
HAMILTON BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

AS AN OCCASIONAL TEACHER, | 
DELIVERED PROGRAMMING TO STUDENTS 
FROM GRADES K-8 (REGULAR AND 
SPECIAL NEEDS CLASSROOMS). | WAS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR PROGRAMME PLANNING 
AND ASSESSMENT, AND WORKED WITH 
ADMINISTRATION/STAFF AROUND 
SUPPORTING SOCIAL SKILLS TRAINING. 


i 


RESEARGH EXPERIENCE 


[LD 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 
DOCTORAL (AND PREVIOUS GRADUATE) 
LEVEL RESEARCH (6+) YEARS FOCUSING 
UPON SEXUALITY EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 
(TRANSESCENTS AND ADOLESCENTS). 
RESEARCH OBJECTIVES INCLUDED 
EXAMINING THE NEEDS OF YOUTH, AND 
ISSUES OF CONCERN FOR TEACHERS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, AND PARENTS. 
MULTIPLE QUALITATIVE RESEARCH 
METHODS WERE UTILIZED INCLUDING 
FOCUS GROUPS, FORMAL/INFORMAL 
INTERVIEWING, AND PARTICIPANT 
OBSERVATION. 


MCMASTER RESEARCH CENTRE 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
WOMEN’S HEALTH 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT (1994-1995) 


-WOMEN WITH DISABILITIES AND 


POSITIVE WORK ENVIRNOMENTS 
LITERATURE REVIEW, REFERENCE 
SEARCH, REVIEW, COLLABORATION 
WITH PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS, AND 
OVERVIEW WRITTEN. 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CLINICAL 
EPIDEMIOLOGY & BIOSTATISTICS AND 
THE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT (1991) 

TEE CORING SIUBDY 

INTRODUCED THE OBJECTIVES OF THE 
STUDY TO POTENTIAL INFORMANTS (OUT- 
CLINIC PATIENTS), SECURED THEIR 
PARTICIPATION, AND ADMINISTERED 
AND SCORED QUESTIONNAIRES IN 
VARIOUS OUT-PATIENT CLINICS AT 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
CENTRE. 

PROFESSIONALISM AND STRICT 
CONFIDENTIALITY WERE KEY. 


EDUCATION 


1994-1998 (ON GOING) 


1992-1293 


1989-1991 


Beek! 


PH.D. (ABD) 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ON 
AREAS OF EXPERTISE: 

EDUCATION 

HEALTH & HEALTH CARE 
OCCUPATIONS & ORGANIZATIONS 
THESIS: SEXUALITY EDUCATION FOR 
TRANSESCENTS 


* MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ON 
THESIS: AIDS EDUCATION IN MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE (HONS) 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ON 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 
To: Merv Matier 
From: Wayne Joudrie, Superintendent of Education 
Date: January 7, 1999 
Subject: SCHOOL LIBRARY INFORMATION CENTRE POLICY 


Recommended Action 


| Moved by , that the School Library Information 
| Centre Policy attached be approved as the policy for The Hamilton-Wentworth 


| District School Board. 


Background 
This policy was approved by the Joint Advisory Committee at its December 8, 1998 


meeting. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
INFORMATION CENTRE POLICY 


Policy Statement: It is the policy of the Hamilton-Wentworth District Schoo! Board that all 
students have access to the School Library Information Centre resources as part of an 


integrated curriculum. 


RESPONSIBILITY: Superintendent of Education responsible for Library 
Information Skills 


OPERATING PROCEDURES: 


1.0 The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board shall ensure the provision of equitable 
access to: 


e information resources, 
e information technologies, 
e information literacy instruction within an integrated curriculum. 


2.0 The Superintendent responsible for Information Technology will oversee the review. 


development and implementation of a system plan for School Library Information 
Centres. 


3.0 A School Library Information Centre Advisory Committee shall be formed with the 
following membership: 


1 Superintendent 1 Classroom Teacher 

1 Elementary Teacher-Librarian 1 Trustee 

1 Secondary Teacher-Librarian 1 Consultant 

1 Central Board Library Representative 1 Elementary Student 

1 Info Tech Contact (I.T.C.) 1 Secondary Student 

1 Kit Services/Media Representative 1 School Council Representative 
1 Secondary Principal/Vice-Pr. 1 Home & School Representative 
1 Elementary Principal/Vice-Pr. 1 Public Library Board Member 


1 Public Librarian 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 


School Library Information Centre Advisory Committee members should be selected by their 
representative groups where such groups exist. 


The School Library Information Centre Advisory Committee will meet regularly to provide advice 
to the Superintendent responsible for Information Technologies on the following: 


e the review, development and implementation of a system plan for 
School Library Information Centres 

Curriculum integration, planning and support 

models for delivering services 

assessment strategies to measure student proficiency in information skills 
the integration of best practices and procedures that relate to 
School Library Information Centres 

the automation of all School Library Information Centres 

with a standardized automation system 

e procedures for Central Cataloguing 

e new initiatives in information skills 

e liaison with Public Libraries. 


Reference: Reg. 298 (14.b) — Operations of Schools - General 
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MINUTES OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
JANUARY 7, 1999 


Those present: Judith Bishop (Chair), Eleanor Johnstone, Joseph Rogers, Bruce Wallace and 
Ray Mulholland. 


Also present: Heather Bullock, Wes Hicks, Lillian Orban and Reg Woodworth. 
Elad Gafni, Student Trustee 


In attendance: Merv Matier (Director of Education and Secretary), Marguerite Botting 
(Superintendent of Instructional Services), Ken Bain (Superintendent of Education — County 
West), Ken Bell (Superintendent of Education — City West), Elizabeth Bond (Superintendent of 
Education — Secondary East), Nora Campbell (Superintendent of Education — Mountain West), 
Krys Croxall (Superintendent of Education - County East), Pat Gillie (Superintendent of 
Education — Mountain East), Don Grant (Superintendent of Business and Treasurer), Wayne 
Joudne (Superintendent of Education — City East) and Ken Waters (Superintendent of Education 
— Secondary West). 


Also in attendance: 
D. Russon, Manager of Human Resources 


The Chair called the meeting to order at 7:00 p.m. and then noted regrets for not attending were 
received from Trustee J. Dewar. 


2: Approval of Minutes of December 3, 1998 


It was moved by J. Rogers: That the minutes of December 3, 1998 be approved. 
CARRIED. 
BABIN MUNICIPAL 
3; Business Arising from the Minutes - Nil. 


4. Approval of Agenda JAN 23 
It was moved by B. Wallace: That the agenda be approved. 


The following item was added: OVER MEA DOCUMENTS 
(a) #13(a) Transportation — Requested by Trustee Mulholland 
To the motion, as amended, CARRIED. 
ACTION ITEMS: 
5. Personnel Report 


D. Russon presented the report. 


It was moved by B. Wallace: That the Personnel Report dated January 7, 1999 be 
adopted and the recommendations contained therein be approved. 


SECTION 1 PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT STAFF 


A. APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS - Nil 
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B. 


RESIGNATIONS,RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS 
1) Resignations 
That the date shown for the following staff to Leave the Employ of the Board be 
approved: 
Cynthia Farruggia, effective Dec. 31, 1998 


LEAVES OF ABSENCES 

1) General Leaves 

That the requests of the following staff for a Leave of Absence, effective as shown, be 

granted: 
Adrianne Crocker, effective Feb. 01, 1999 to Oct. 01, 1999 
Charlene Durritt, effective Jan. 11, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Shelly Gaudet, effective Feb. 01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Leslie Grace, effective Feb. 08,1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Nancy E. Hill, effective Feb. 15, 1999 to Oct. 31, 1999 
Nora Majik, effective Jan. 11, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Susan Pancoe, effective Mar. 01, 1999 to Oct. 29, 1999 
Joan Sybersma, effective Feb. 22, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
Flora Tzarus, effective Jan. 04, 1999 to Apr. 30, 1999 


2) Leave Extensions 


That the requests of the following staff for an extension of their Leaves of Absence, 
effective as shown, be granted: 

Darlene DiSalvia, effective Mar. 22, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 

Susan Hamilton, effective Mar. 22, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999’ 

Margaret Leitch, effective Feb. 16, 1999 to Feb. 15, 2000 

Nancy E. Lockhart, effective May. 03, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 

Ruth-Ellen Smith, effective Jan. 01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 

Madeleine Tanglao-Dwyer, effective Jan. 01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 


3) Four Over Five 

That approval be granted for the request of Sharon Bray for a Leave of Absence under 
the Salary Holdback Plan ( Four over Five ) under the Elementary Teachers’ Collective 
Agreement from Sep. 01, 2000 to Jan. 31, 2001. 


4) Return from Leaves of Absence 


That the following staff be returned from Leave of Absence, effective as shown: 
Dorothy Drakos, effective Jan. 04, 1999 
Lisa A. Reynolds, effective Jan. 01, 1999 


PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS 
1) Probationary Staff 
That the following be appointed to the Probationary Staff, effective Jan. 01, 1999, with 
salary according to schedule: 
Amy Armstrong 
Jane Bedford 
Steven Desroches 


E. 
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Jane DeVito 

John Farruggia 

Nicola Jamani,effective Jan. 01 to Jun. 30 1999 (.500) 
John Klavins, ( .500 ) 

Daniel Marcellini 

Marilyn Marasco 

James Milner 

Linda Nedelko (.500 ) 

Sherry Sellers 

Sharon Teufel 

Sonya Trinh 

Judi-Lynn Vandendool 

Daun Watson, effective Jan. 01, 1999 to Jun. 30, 1999 
Milka Zivkovic 


2) Permanent Staff 
That the following be appointed to the Permanent Staff, effective as shown, with salary 
according to schedule: 

Sharon Bowler, effective Feb. 28, 1999 

Anita Mohar, effective Feb. 10, 1999 

Pamela Rogers, effective Sep. 01, 1998 

Josette Van Rooyen, effective Jan. 01, 1999 


OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION - Nil 


SECTION VI SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A. 


APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 

1) Appointments 

That Don Harman be appointed to the position of Assistant Head of Technological 
Studies, effective Nov. 12, 1998 until Feb. 02, 1999 with salary according to schedule. 


RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS 
1) Resignations 
That the dates shown for the following staff to Leave the Employ of the Board be 
approved: 
Frances Jakopin, effective Feb. 02, 1999 
Rahila Razvi, effective Jan.29, 1999 
Margaret Thompson, effective Jan. 31, 1999 


2) Retirements 
(i)That the resignations of the following staff, for the purpose of retirement, effective as 
shown, be accepted with regret and the Board’s gratuity be paid: 

James F. Frost, effective Jan. 31, 1999 

Lynne C. Samisen, effective Feb. 28, 1999 

Bob Krouse, effective Jun. 30, 1999 


(ii) That the resignation of the following staff, for the purpose of retirement, effective as 
shown, be accepted with regret: 
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C. 


Susan E. Shaker, effective Jan. 31, 1999 


LEAVES OF ABSENCES 
1) General Leaves 


That the requests of the following staff for a Leave of Absence, effective as shown, be 
granted: 

Janice Nutter, effective Mar. 29, 1999 until Oct. 01, 1999 

Neal Shaw, effective Feb. 03, 1999 to Jun. 30, 1999 

Gene Sutton, effective Feb. 19, 1999 to Mar. 07, 1999 

Filomena Wyatt, effective Jan. 18, 1999 to May 17, 1999 


2) Return from Leaves of Absence 


That the following staff be returned from Leave of Absence, effective as shown: 
Betty Lukey, effective Feb. 02, 1998 


PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS 
1) Probationary Staff 
That the following be appointed to the Probationary Staff, effective as shown, with salary 
according to schedule: 
Antony Black, effective Jan. 01, 1999 (.500, 3/3 Sem ,1 only ) 
Luna Ng, effective November 02, 1998 ( .500, 3/3 Sem,1 only ) 


2) Permanent Staff 


That the following be appointed to the Permanent Staff, effective as shown, with salary 
according to schedule: 

Chad Gibbs, effective Feb. 01, 1999 

Rhonda Kemeny, effective Feb. 04, 1999 

Laureen Morrison, effective Jan. 01, 1999 

Owen Redden, effective Feb. 17, 1999 

Geraldine Sloan, effective Jan. 01, 1999 


OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION 

1) Extension of Secondments: 
i) That the extension of the secondment of Wilma Dowling to the assignment 
of Administrative Support for Assessment Evaluation and Reporting effective 
Feb.01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 be approved. 


iil) That the extension of the secondment of Suzanne Dube to Special 
Assignment Teacher, Secondary Reform effective Feb. 01, 1999 to Aug. 31, 1999 
be approved. 


SECTION VII VICE-PRINCIPALS AND PRINCIPALS 


A. 


B. 


Ci 


APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS - Nil 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS AND TERMINATIONS - Nil 


LEAVES OF ABSENCES - Nil 
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D. PROBATIONARY AND PERMANENT CONTRACTS - Nil 

E. OTHER MATTERS REQUIRING BOARD ATTENTION —- Nil 


RESCINDING MOTIONS 


SECTION I CLERICAL UNIT 
(a) That the Leave of Absence under Salary Holdback, approved for Gail Tessier at a 
previous meeting be rescinded. 


SECTION Ii CUSTODIAL AND MAINTENANCE 
(a) That the General Leave approved for Anna Dalla Pasqua at the November meeting 
be rescinded. 
(b) That the Leave Of Absence approved for John Lane approved at the June meeting be 
rescinded. 


SECTION V ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(a) That the appointment of Julie Crossman to the Probationary Staff be rescinded. 
(b) That the Leave of Absence under Salary Holdback approved for Sharon Bray at a 
previous meeting be rescinded. 


SECTION VI SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(a) That the resignation for the purpose of retirement of Barry Curtis approved at the 
November meeting be rescinded. 
(b) That the resignation for the purpose of retirement of Bob Krouse approved at a 
previous meeting be rescinded. 


6. Request for Leave 
K. Bain reviewed the report. 


It was moved by E. Johnstone: That Dave Johnman, Principal of Central Park 
School, represent The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board as a member of 
the Canadian “Trees for Life” delegation visiting Beijing, China from April 26 to 
April 30, 1999. 


It was clanfied for one trustee that the Canadian “Trees for Life” organization will cover the trip 
expenses of the delegation within the context of their negotiations for this program. 


To the motion, CARRIED. 


7. Staffing Report — Full Time Equivalent Positions 


D. Russon reviewed the report, noting the following changes: 

(a) An increase of 12.0 in the Teacher Assistants line, retroactive to October 1998. 

(b) Correction was made due to double counting for some Caretaking positions under the School 
Operations line. 


It was moved by B. Wallace: That the December 1998 Staffing Report — Full Time 
Equivalent Positions be received for information purposes. 
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In response to questions regarding the status of the budget in terms of the staffing numbers 
presented, D. Grant provided the following clarifications 


(a) Teachers — Elementary line -- exceeded the actual budget to accommodate the early learning 
program. 

(b) Teachers — Secondary line -- numbers were actually below what was budgeted for the first 
semester and a significant increase over the budget estimates will occur in the second 
semester due to the staffing provisions in the new collective agreements. 

(c) Teacher Assistants line -- the budget was depleted due mainly to the casual budget line for 
Educational Assistants 

(d) Professionals and Paraprofessionals and School Operations lines -- the 1998-99 staffing plans 
are scheduled for implementation in January 1999 with changes in staffing numbers to be 
reflected in the January report 

To the motion, CARRIED 


8. Amendment to Terms of Reference 
The Director reviewed the report, noting this to be a “housekeeping” item. 


It was moved by E. Johnstone: That the responsibility of the Education Committee to 
report to the Board on the “deployment of all staff within the schools” be deleted and 
that deployment of all staff be the responsibility of the full Board. 


One trustee remarked that this would tie in with the language used in collective agreements 
regarding the Board making all decisions for staffing 


To the motion, CARRIED 


9. Educational Assistant Report 
M. Botting reviewed the report, noting that the casual budget line has been significantly exhausted 


due to educational assistant replacement/coverage as well as assignment to long-term support for 
students. 


Trustees drew attention to concerns expressed by many people regarding this issue which relates 
to a serious system need 


When discussions focused on the possibility of reallocating monies from the School Budget and 
Learning Opportunities funding, the following clarifications were offered: 


(a) School Budget - there is an amount of money allocated to schools considered as special 
education funding (supplies such as textbooks and teaching materials); it has been determined 
that $300 will be allocated per class from the total allocation to schools of $150,000. Per the 
funding rules, special education funding should be spent on special education programs at the 
discretion of the school board 

(b) In terms of the Ministry’s “enveloping” requirements for grant funding, there are no actual 
restrictions for utilizing the learning opportunities grant for special education purposes; 
however, it may have to be determined at what times the Board may “borrow” these funds 
for use in other areas 
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One trustee expressed caution around the impact on current negotiations from the suggestions for 
reallocation of these funds for staffing purposes. 

Commending the time and efforts of the School Budget Working Group in meeting its mandate, 
K. Bain stated that it would be more appropriate at this time to refer the Board’s direction to look 
at reallocating funds to the officials for further action. 


It was moved by B. Wallace: That the Report on Educational Assistants be received for 
information and the following recommendation approved: 


(a) That the officials be requested to explore the possibility of reallocating funds 
intended for special education supplies and learning opportunities to additional 
educational assistant staffing. 

CARRIED. 


10.__Environmental and Outdoor Education 

In reviewing the report, P. Gillie requested the members not to take action on Recommendation 4 
given that further review and information are anticipated. She then introduced J. Kott, Consultant 
— Environmental and Outdoor Education, who assisted in responding to the members’ questions. 


The following clarifications were offered in response to questions: 


(a) All 73 applications to the Summer 1998 Sci-Phy Quest were approved; however,one of these 
students decided not to join. 

(b) The planning for the Summer 1999 Sci-Phy Quest will be based on the previous model with 
the focus to support needy children. 

(c) Financial support for the 1999 event will come from the seed startup money of $3,800, 
support/resources from various groups, fundraising activities and the minimum $50 fee paid 
by each student. 

(d) The questionnaire sent to parents at the end of the camp has to be reviewed, particularly in 
the area where the Board could be perceived as offering day care support. 

(e) Recommendations 2 and 3 are consistent with the existing policies of the predecessor boards 
and provide an alternate direction for approval given the recent direction from trustees for 
certain school trips not be subject to Board approval. 


In reply to a question, P. Gillie advised that the target timeline for bringing the School Trip policy 
to the Board is before the end of the school year. She alluded to the considerable time involved in 
pulling together all the information, noting the more complex task involved than just taking the 
two policies of the former boards and merging them. Adding that the msk management guidelines 
have to be reviewed further, P. Gillie noted the positive progress in the development of the policy 
model and terminology. 


The members agreed to consider the recommendations outlined in the report separately. 


Recommendation 1 
It was moved by B. Wallace: That the Update on Environmental and Outdoor 
Education be received. 
CARRIED. 
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Recommendation 2 
It was moved by E. Johnstone: That Principals be given authority to approve one 
day trips not requiring overnight accommodation, and Superintendents, upon the 
recommendation of the Principal, be given authority to approve overnight trips for 
a period of up to 5 days. 
CARRIED. 


Recommendation 3 
It was moved by J. Rogers: That overnight trips requiring more than 5 days and 
overseas trips be brought to the Board for approval 
CARRIED. 


Recommendation 4 

Recalling that P. Gillie earlier requested the Board not to take action on Recommendation 4 , one 
trustee felt that a motion to table or to take no further action was appropriate. At the conclusion 
of the discussion on this item, the members concurred that no motion was required to this effect. 
P. Gillie indicated that the School Tnp Policy Committee is scheduled to meet each month 
beginning on January 20th until September 1999. She then requested trustee representation on 
this committee. 


It was moved by B. Wallace: That Eleanor Johnstone or an alternate be the trustee 
representative to the School Trip Policy Committee. 
CARRIED. 


The Chair expressed the committee’s appreciation for the efforts of staff in the development of 
this in-depth report. 


11. Curriculum Processes Transition Committee 

a) Ontario Curriculum Work Group 

K. Croxall provided an overview and then introduced the presenters: Margaret Fong (teacher) 
and Laura Romano (support staff) who spoke on their respective areas of responsibility and then 
assisted in responding to the members’ questions. 


Clarifications were offered as follows: 


™ The clearing house concept will be considered in the development and review of curriculum 

materials. 

The implications of the. secondary school reform will be considered. 

In using the terms “assessment/evaluation” in the report, it was affirmed these words were not 

considered as synonymous -- there is a specific definition for each word. 

> It will take until the summer and fall of this year to address the recommendations in this report 
— there will be a number of “second generation” new documents to review at that time as well. 


> 
> 


It was moved by B. Wallace: That The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
accept the report of the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: Ontario 


Curriculum Work Group and forward it to senior administration for action. 
CARRIED. 
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(b) Reading/Writing Support Programs (Non-Mandated) Work Group 

K. Croxall provided a brief overview and then introduced Kelly Charles, teacher, who reviewed 
the details of the report and then assisted in replying to questions. Nancy Freckleton, parent 
representative to the work group, was also introduced. 

One trustee noted that volunteers are very important resource for this program. 


It was moved by E. Johnstone: That The Hamilton-Wentworth District School 
Board accept the report of the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: 
Reading/Writing Support Programs (Non-Mandated) Work Group and forward it 
to senior administration for action. 

CARRIED. 


On behalf of the members, the Chair thanked the presenters and all the other members of the 
Curriculum Processes Transition Committee. 


12. IDEA’s Programme Pilot 1998-99 
K. Croxall reviewed the report and introduced Debbie Sprentz, Special Assignment Teacher — 


Health and Physical Education, and Deanna Behnke-Cook, IDEA Programme Co-ordinator, who 
both assisted her in responding to the members’ questions. 


It was moved by E. Johnstone: That The Hamilton-Wentworth District School 
Board approve The IDEA’s Programme pilot project at the Grade 6 level for the 
1998-99 school year. 


Replying to one trustee’s query, K. Croxall explained the process for the peer mentoring 
component of the IDEA’s programme and the participation of secondary schools. She noted that 
the organization of specific plans/strategies (e.g. community service, peer helper/peer mediation 
programs, voluntary participation) will be left to these schools. An interview process will be in 
place to select the best individuals for this program. Although some peer mentoring programs 
could earn credits, K. Croxall stated that the schools will ensure that student participation will not 
interfere with the academic programming. 


When one trustee questioned the appropriateness of the words “nsky behaviour’, D. Behnke- 
Cook indicated that these are common terms in the “psych” world; these were used in this report 
to highlight the issue which needs to be addressed in terms of program delivery. 


D. Behnke-Cook clarified for one member that the student questionnaire will be used in a variety 
of ways in the schools across the province, confirming that strict confidentiality will be observed 
in handling the information provided in this form. 


To the motion, CARRIED. 


13. School Library Information Centre Policy 
It was moved by B. Wallace: That the School Library Information Centre Policy be 


approved as the policy for The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board. 
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Policy Statement: It is the policy of The Hamilton-Wentworth District School 
Board that all students have access to the School Library Information Centre 
resources as part of an integrated curriculum. 
CARRIED. 


14. Transportation — Requested by Trustee Mulholland 
R. Mulholland drew attention to calls and newspaper articles from concerned parents regarding 


how the schools are dealing with student transportation during the winter weather conditions and 
the continuing Hamilton Street Railway (HSR) strike. 


D. Grant clarified that the Board is continuing to provide bus service to eligible students in 
accordance with its transportation guidelines. Although our Board should not be perceived as 
responsible for the inconvenience caused by the ongoing HSR bus strike, the calls/inquinies are 
being dealt with administratively. 


15. Public Questions for Clarification 
Nil. 


It was moved by J. Rogers: That the in-camera session of the Education Committee be 
convened. 
CARRIED. 


The open session then adjourned at 8:40 p.m. 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


JANUARY 14, 1999 


7:45 p.m. AGENDA 7:45 p.m. 
12 Cail'to: Order 
2. Approval of Agenda 


J. Bishop 
ACTION ITEM: 


3. Educational Assistant Report 


M. Botting 


#3 


MEMORANDUM 


Date: 1998 01 14 
To: Education Committee 
From: Executive Council 


Re: Educational Assistant Support 


Moved by that the Special Education Grant managed by 


the School Budget Working Group be allocated to provide additional educational 
assistant support. 


At the Executive Council meeting on January 8, 1999 there was full approval for the 
recommended action. It was recognized that the special education funding would 
continue to be committed to support students in special education programming. 


D Kok le fa 
MINUTES OF THE SPECIAL MEETING 
OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
JANUARY 21, 1999 


Those present: Judith Bishop, (Chair), Janice Dewar, Eleanor Johnstone, Joseph Rogers, Bruce 
Wallace and Ray Mulholland. 


Also present: Reg Woodworth. 


In attendance:. M. Matier (Director of Education and Secretary), M. Botting (Superintendent of 
Instructional Services), K. Bain (Superintendent of Education), K. Bell (Superintendent of 
Education), E. Bond (Superintendent of Education), N. Campbell (Superintendent of Education), 
K. Croxall (Superintendent of Education) P. Gillie (Superintendent of Education) and W. Joudrie 
(Superintendent of Education). 


The Chair called the meeting to order at 10:00 p.m. 


z. Approval of Agenda 
Added item: City of Hamilton Library Board Appointment 


It was moved by E. Johnstone: That the agenda be approved as amended. 
CARRIED. 


3. __ Educational Assistant Report 
It was moved by B. Wallace: That the Special Education Grant managed by the 


School Budget Working Group be allocated to provide additional educational 
assistant support. 
CARRIED. 


4. City of Hamilton Library Board Appointment 
It was moved by E. Johnstone: That Joyce Brown represent this Board on the 


Hamilton Public Library Board. 


it was noted that legislation provides for two representatives on the City Library Board; however, 
only one application was received last March, 1998 and Archie McQueen was subsequently 
appointed as this Board’s representative. On Tuesday, January 12, 1998, Eleanor Johnstone, Lillian 
Orban and Ray Mulholland interviewed two individuals who had indicated an interest and their 
recommendation was named in the motion. 


To the motion, CARRIED. 


Adjournment: 
It was moved by J. Rogers: That the meeting be adjourned, this being done at 10:05 


p.m. 
CARRIED. 
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January 7, 1999 OFFICE OF THE 


Lynne Ainsworth JAN 13 1999 
96 San Pedro Dr., 


Hamilton, Ont. DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
LOC 2C6 


Merv Matier 
Secretary/Director 

Hamilton Board of Education 
100 Main St. W., 

Hamilton, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Matier, 


I would like to discuss with trustees the opportunity to change the structure of Hamilton’s 
public schools. In particular, I would like to see the Hamilton Board of Education return 
to a JK to 8 grade school system. 


The current middle school structure is outdated and no longer serves as a preparation for 
secondary school. Since Ontario educators are now forced to review school populations, 
it would be timely to also consider whether or not the middle school system remains a 
viable structure. I would argue that it is not and would welcome an opportunity to present 
my views, and the views of other parents, to the board. 


Briefly, it is my belief that children learn best in the family atmosphere fostered in K to 8 
schools. Grouping large number of tweens together as they enter puberty makes little 
sense to this parent. It also makes no sense to have children as young as 10 walk long 
distances to a middle school far from their neighbourhoods. Arranging for a child to get 
to and from school becomes a logistical nightmare when you have children in a family 
attending two different schools in two different directions. 


I would propose that the Hamilton Board of Education return to a K to 8 elementary 
school system with a gradual phase-out of the middle schools. With declining enrollment 
in some Hamilton communities, this structural change may prevent the forced closure of 
otherwise viable elementary schools. I look forward to discussing this matter with you 
and trustees. 


Sincerely, 
= we 


iN eres 


Dag 


The Phase-out of Middle Schools 


Presentation by Lynne Ainsworth 


ye. Object: 
The Hamilton-Wentworth Board of Education return to a JK to 8 grade school system. 
2. Timing: 


Ontario schools are required to review student accommodation to meet new ministry 

guidelines on class sizes. Reviews of school district and school boundaries are already 
under review. Population studies show that far too many schools in Hamilton will not 
meet the ministry's population versus pupil places requirement. 


In Zone 8. for example. there are in excess of 6.000 pupil places that must be filled before 
funding for new construction will be given to the Hamilton-Wentworth board. Many 
elementary schools are under populated and in danger of closing. Holbrook with a 
population of 191 students in a school deemed to be set up for 289 students 1s a prime 
candidate for closure. Seneca has a student population of 192 in a school said to be able 
to accommodate 389 pupils. Buchanan Park on the other hand has 263 pupils in a school 
the ministry saws should accommodate 259. 


Neighbourhoods feel an affinity towards their elementary schools. Closure 1s a painful 
and disruptive process. But a middle school is a strange hybrid. Our children attend them. 
but they are not truly neighbourhood schools especially for families who live some 
distance from the building. 


3. Rationale: 


e = Nfiddle schools are outdated. The structure no longer serves as a preparation for 
secondary school. Most secondary schools in the province have opted for a 
semestered svstem. High school students today not only deal with fewer subjects each 
term. they have fewer class changes and teachers. 

e Middle schools are located out of neighbourhood for many children. forcing parents 
to drive their children to school. Often a family will have children attending as many 
as three different schools. all located in different neighbourhoods. 

e Social groupings of “tweens” in middle schools creates a hormone hotbed of peer 
pressure. The greater the number of students taking part in smoking. drinking and 
drugs. the greater chance there is that it becomes the cool thing to do. Don't 
underestimate the power of peer pressure. 

e Leadership opportunities in sports. arts and politics go to a greater number of students 
in elementary schools. 


x 


Leadership opportunities in sports. arts and politics go to a.greater number of students e 
in elementary schools. 

Our elementary schools are shortchanged 1n student leaders who can run a vearbook 
project and organize assemblies. Music programs tend to be reduced in elementary 
schools with funding for instruments directed towards the middle schools. 
Academic progress is easier to monitor 1n elementary schools where students deal 
With only two teachers (classroom and French). Teachers work with the whole child. 
not just a subject. 

Parent participation 1s easier in an elementary school where it 1s common to find 
parents volunteering in the classroom, or just hanging about to pick up a child. 
Having mom or dad walk the hallways in a middle school is not cool and can make 
many children uncomfortable. 
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The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


Memo 
To: Mev Matier, Director of Education and Secretary 
From: Don Grant, Superintendent of Business and Treasurer 


Deborah Russon, Manager, Human Resources 


Re: Staffing Report — Full-Time Equivalent Positions 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by: 


That the January 1999 Staffing Report regarding Full-Time Equivalent Positions be 


received for information purposes. | 


Rationale: 


Please refer to the attached Staffing Report regarding Full-Time Equivalent Positions 
which includes information as at the end of January, 1999. 
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MEMORANDUM 


g@s Education Committee 
FROM: Marguerite Botting, Superintendent of Instructional Services 
Ken Bell, Superintendent of Education — City West 
Wilma Dowling, Assessment, Evaluation & Reporting Administrator 
Kathy Watters, Assessment, Evaluation & Reporting Administrator 
DATE: February 4, 1999 


RE: Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board EQAO Action Plan 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by that the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board EQAO Action Plan 


be approved. 


Following presentation of the Board Report 1998 EQAO Grade 3 Assessment of Reading, Writing and 
mathematics, Summary of Results and Initial Cursory Review, at the December 3° Education Committee 
meeting, a representative system-level committee was formed. The committee’s mandate was to 
complete an in-depth analysis of the results and contextual data, and to prepare an action plan for 
improving instruction and student achievement that addresses strategies and directions implemented 
through a cycle of review, development and implementation. 


A Board Action Plan was to be released by February 1, 1999. Analysis of our Board’s results has been 
conducted by a hard-working committee chaired by Wilma Dowling. The committee members are: 


Marguerite Babcock Principal, Buchanan Park School 

Ken Bell, Superintendent of Education —City West 

Judith Bishop Trustee 

Marguerite Botting Superintendent of Instructional Services 

Wilma Dowling Assessment, Evaluation & Reporting Administrator 
Shelley Duncan Winona School 

Marilyn Forster Principal, Dr. J. Seaton School 

Joanne Languay Consultant-Mathematics/Science & Technology 
Priscilla Mochrie Grange School 

Lillian Orban Trustee 

Adele Rayment Vice Principal, Lloyd George School 

Laura Roman Consultant-Social Studies, History, Geography/language 
Ken Sanford Consultant-Language/Mathematics 

Joan Sybersma Prince Philip School 

Kathy Watters Assessment, Evaluation & Reporting Administrator 


This committee has met for four half days to analyze and discuss the EQAO Grade 3 Provincial 
Assessment results and contextual data, the EQAO Provincial Report on Achievement and the initial 
Board Report. This information was interpreted in the context of our schools and system-level curriculum 
activities. Draft action plans were developed by work groups in each area, then reviewed by Committee 
members. 
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Attached are action plans for each of the assessed areas — Reading, Writing and Mathematics, and for 
the overall assessment focus. Currently the report is draft. It is to be reviewed by the Analysis 
Committee Friday afternoon of January 29th, after the Education Committee packages go out. We 
expect minor revisions as a result of this meeting. You will receive the final version of the report on 
Thursday at Education Committee. Clearly though, you need time to review this report as its 
recommendations are important. 


By February 1, 1999 every school must submit a school action plan as a response to its EQAO results. 
These have been collected and will be available to trustees in the Trustee lounge. A common format was 
given to the schools. 


§- 


INTRODUCTION 


The EQAO's province-wide assessments provide a common, objective measure of how well students are 
achieving the provincial expectations in language and mathematics. The results yield information that 
teachers and parents can use to provide instruction and support for individual students and that 
administrators and policy makers can use to evaluate programs and make decisions. The EQAO 
assessment is only successful when it benefits students through helpful feedback, clearer expectations, 
enhanced motivation and better instruction. 


The province-wide assessment results augment the data that teachers collect throughout the year. 
Ongoing, effective classroom assessment is an integral part of effective learning. Whether measured by 
classroom or province-wide assessments, student achievement is influenced by everything that 1s 
happening in the classroom, school, home and community. The EQAO and school information on the 
leaming environment. inside and outside the school represents essential background for understanding 
the assessment results. 


The Board Report 1998 EOAO Grade 3 Assessment of Reading, Writing and Mathematics, Summary of 
Results and Initial Cursor Review, presented at the December 3" Education Committtee meeting of the 
Hamilton- Wentworth District School Board. released board and school results within detailed contextual 
information. For each school. a profile. its results. initial response and intent regarding the school action 
plan were included. as well as information about the leaning environment of schools within the Board. 
This enabled our performance on the assessment to be interpreted in light of the unique challenges the 
Board and our schools face. 


Principals and teachers, working with parents and school councils have interpreted. communicated and 
used the EQAO, the Board and their phase one reports releasing results and have prepared individual 
school action plans for improving learning and teaching based on the assessment results and other 
information gathered by the school. Likewise, the representative Board-wide EQAO Analysis 
Committee has analyzed and interpreted the achievement and contextual data for the system and 
prepared the attached HWDSB action plan to address these areas of focus. 


Reading - Pnmary Division Page R1 
Wniting - Pnmary Division Page W1 
Mathematics - Pnmary Division Page Ml 
Assessment Page Al 


The related recommendations from the 1997-98 EOAO Ontario Provincial Report on Achievement are 
appended. 
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Ontario Curriculum Plan: 1998-99 


Focus: Planning and Assessment 
( aligning curriculum, instruction and assessment) — 


Developing Teacher Skills In: 

¥ planning an expectations-based curriculum 

Y assessing student performance of the expectations 
appropriately 

Y designing and delivering instruction to maximize 
Student achievement of the expectations 
(including program modifications) 


Intensive In-service Initiatives: 
Y Science and Technology (Year ]) 
Y Mathematics (Year 2 ‘ 


Awareness-level In-service Initiatives: 

Core French, grades 4-8 ( Year ] 2 

The Arts (Year ]) 

Health and Physical Education (Year | ) 

Social Studies, History and Geography (Year |) 


Sere ek 


Continuing Support/ Implementation Initiatives: 
¥ Language (Year 2) 


Year ] — documents with 1998 release date 
Year 2- documents with ] 997 release date 
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Appendix 


Recommendations from the 1997-98 EQAO Ontario Provincial Report on Achievement 


1. That boards and schools identify the effective use of province-wide assessment information as a 
priority in their organizational planning and curriculum management programs. 


2. That educators review their language and mathematics programs using provincial, board and school 
data from the 1997-1998 Grade 3 Assessment of Reading, Writing and Mathematics in order to 
identify and address gaps in the implementation of the new language and mathematics curricula. 


e Reading That educators have students discuss and apply appropriate strategies in their day- 
to-day reading to deepen their understanding and improve their response. 


e Writing That educators review their writing programs to ensure that they are teaching and 
assessing all components and skills involved in the writing process. 


e Mathematics That educators review their programs to ensure that all the expectations in the 
mathematics curriculum are being addressed and that students have frequent 
opportunities to explain how they analyze problems, arrive at solutions and check 
their work. 


THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 
Date: January 27, 1999 

Re: FRENCH IMMERSION POLICY 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Moved by that the French Immersion policy be 


approved as recommended by Executive Council and the Joint Advisory 
Committee. 


RATIONALE: 


Stakeholders representing the interests of parents, teachers, and administrators worked 
collaboratively to develop a draft French Immersion policy. The French Immersion policy has 
been reviewed and approved by Executive Council and the Joint Advisory Committee. 


Policy No. 000 


FRENCH IMMERSION POLICY 


“" HAMILTON- WENTWORTH 
DISTRICT SCHOOL Date Approved: 00/00 Projected Review Date: 00/00 


BOARD 


Policy Statement: It is the policy of the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board that 
(a) the Early French Immersion program begin in senior kindergarten; 


(b) the Board provide a continuous French Immersion program through to the end of the 
secondary level; 

(c) students with some French competency wishing to enter French Immersion at a time 
other than senior kindergarten must request assessment prior to entering the program. 


RESPONSIBILITY: Superintendent of Education responsible for French Immersion 


OPERATING PROCEDURES: 


to) French Immersion Advisory Committee 


14 The French Immersion Advisory Committee shall consist of the following: 
1 Superintendent of Education responsible for French Immersion 
1. Elementary principal/vice-principal of a French Immersion school 
1 Secondary principal/vice-principal of a French Immersion school 
1 French Immersion Elementary teacher representative of a French Immersion 
School 
1 French Immersion Secondary teacher representative of a French Immersion 
School 
2 French Immersion Elementary parents - School Council and/or Home & 
School representatives 
2 French Immersion Secondary parents - School Council and/or Home & 
School representatives 
1 Secondary French Immersion student 
1 Instructional Services Consultant or support person responsible for 
French Immersion 
ee The French Immersion Advisory Committee shall provide advice to the Board 
regarding French Immersion program and accommodation issues. 


Fx) School Organization 


oa The French Immersion program may be offered in either a single track or a dual 
track school model. 

Zz The selection of single or dual track program delivery in any new French 
Immersion site shall be determined according to system accommodation 
circumstances. 
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23 Class size, staffing and working conditions for the French Immersion program 
shall be determined by the collective agreement. 


3.0 Registration Procedures © 


Sat The entire Board area shall be divided into attendance areas for French 
Immersion. The process for admission shall be congruent with that for the 
English program. 

a2 Advertising for French Immersion shall happen in conjunction with the Board’s 
advertising for English senior kindergarten. 

33 Prior to registration, all parents of children in junior kindergarten or entering 
senior kindergarten shall receive: 

(i) information on the French Immersion program; 
(ii) an announcement of any information meetings; 
(iii) details of the registration procedures. 

3.4 French Immersion kindergarten meetings shall be scheduled by principals in 
conjunction with those for the English track program. 

so In the event that requests exceed the number of available senior kindergarten 
spaces in a given school, the Superintendent of Education shall determine the 
resolution using the same options as for other senior kindergarten programs. 

3.6 Entry into the program at points other than senior kindergarten shall be at the 
discretion of the principal followmg assessment and consultation with Board and 
school personnel. 


4.0 Long-Term Accommodation Issues 


4.1 All decisions made in regards to French Immersion program initiation, phase out 
or relocation shall be made in consultation with the Superintendents of 
Education, the French Immersion Advisory Committee, and all other stakeholder 
groups, and in keeping with policies and procedures established by the Hamilton- 
Wentworth District School Board. 

4.2 The criteria for determining site locations for French Immersion programs shall 
include the following: 

e availability: vacant, leased or under-used sites - where space is available and 
where space is projected to remain available 

e accessibility: good traffic paths to the site - safety 

e community support: demonstrated interest in enrolling 


e accommodation to support program: gym, library, grounds (best interests of 
student's program) 


e program and accommodation costs 

® grouping: locating junior/middle/secondary sites within short distances of one 
another 

e distribution: equitable distribution to meet system needs 

e nearness to next school 

e atthe secondary level, staffing, enrolment and program organization :where 
sufficient courses can be offered in French 

e other considerations as relevant 
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5.1 Class organization, programming, staffing and timetabling in a school offering 
French Immersion programs shall be the responsibilities of the Principal and the 
Superintendent of Education. 

oe As opportunities arise in schools with French Immersion, the Board shall support 
the assignment of bilingual personnel to other existing assignments, such as 
Learning Resource Centre , Physical Education, Music, Co-operative Education, 
Information Technology, and administration. 


5.0 Administration/Staffing 


6.0 Program 


6.1 The Board shall provide centralized program support for French Immersion. 
6.2 The following program shall be delivered: 

(i) French Language Arts shall be a component of the program in every year 
at the elementary level. A selection of other subjects are also taught in 
French. 

(ii) Junior Schools 
Classroom instruction in Senior Kindergarten and Grade 1 shall be in 
French. English Language Arts instruction shall be introduced in Grade 2. 
The amount of instructional time for English in Grades 2 and 3 shall be a 
minimum of 225 minutes per week. In Grades 4 and 5, the amount of 
instructional time for English shall be a minimum of 300 minutes per week. 

(iii) Middle Schools 
50% of classroom instruction shall be in French. Where choice of subjects 
for instruction in French is possible, the determination shall be made by the 
Principal in consultation with the Superintendent of Education. 

(iv) Secondary Schools 
Students shall be required to complete 10 courses within the French 
Immersion Program, 3 of which must be French Language Arts credits, and 
3 of which must be at a senior level, to qualify for the Certificate of French 
Immersion. 


ro) Support Services 


hel Students requiring special education assistance shall receive support through the 
appropriate staff assigned to the school following standard processes. 
hie Students enrolled in French Immersion whose needs require special assistance 
beyond the school level shall have access to: 
(i) special education services; 
(ii) central services as provided by the support staff of The Hamilton-Wentworth 
District School Board and/or other community agencies 
(iii) special education programs as recommended by an Identification, 
Placement and Review Committee (if the recommendation is for a self- 
contained class, then the program is in English). 


8.0 Resources 
8.4 Adequate resource materials for French Immersion shall be acquired for 


schools by the school principal in consultation with appropriate school and 
Education Centre staff. 
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8.2 French Immersion needs shall be taken into consideration by the Media Library 
when ordering materials. 

8.3 French Immersion translations and adaptations of subject-based curricula shall 
be funded by the Board. French Immersion teachers shall be encouraged to © 
participate in curriculum writing teams where possible. 

8.4 A school with French Immersion shall have access to the grant monies provided 
provincially for the support of the program. 


Based on the Board’s current Transportation Guidelines, transportation will not be provided for 
this program. 


REFERENCE: Education Act, Section 8.1, subsection 25 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


February 4, 1999 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education and Secretary 


From: Ken Bain, Superintendent of Education 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by 
order to staff for September 1999. 


Background: The 85 Factor plan and the implications on our budget of the Ministry's Education Funding 
Model contributed to a delay in hiring last spring. In fact, the hiring process did not begin until June and extended 
into July and August. Most. if not all boards of education were in the same position. There was a great deal of 
activity and a sense of urgency in order to hire the very best teachers available. Credit must go to the members of 
the Human Resources Department who organized the hundreds and hundreds of resumes. dozens and dozens of 
interviews and the enormous amount of paperwork that this process generates. In addition, appreciation must be 
given to our principals and vice principals who spent countless hours in June. July and August in order that our 
schools were staffed with quality teachers. 


issue: Some boards of education have already begun to offer employment to teachers for September 1999. This 
fact has become quite evident as we have visited the various Faculties of Education (Toronto, Windsor and 
Brock). We do not want the Hamilton- Wentworth District School Board to lag behind other boards in attempting 
to hire the very best available teachers. However. we do not want to overhire, thereby placing the board in a 
difficult financial position. 


Rationale: We are seeking approval to proceed with hiring a pool of teachers for September 1999. Although 
the exact number of teachers that we will require is unknown at this time. ] would suggest that the following 
“formula” be used. 


Calculate the “annuai attrition rate” (number of retirees as a percentage of the total number of teachers) over the 
period 1994-1997. (I have not used 1997-1998 because of the unusually high number of retirements the 85 factor 
generated.) Hire one half that number into a pool of teachers available for positions in September. 


Example: = Attrition Rate=5% 
Total Number of Teachers=2.000 
Estimated Number of Retirements=100 
Pool hire =50 teachers 


Please note: At the time of writing the report, the attrition rate was being calculated. Additional hiring will 


occur once the number of teaching vacancies becomes known. 


Executive Council believes that this is a fiscally responsible approach to hiring and will allow us to enter the 
competitive market for the best teachers. 


+t || 
THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Merv Mater, Director of Education 

From: Wayne Joudrie, Superintendent of Education 

Date: February 4, 1999 

Subject: KIT/MEDIA/LIBRARY SERVICE TRANSITION COMMITTEE 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by 


that the following report be accepted for information. 


The Kit/Media/Library Services Transition Committee has been meeting regularly throughout the 
fall period to discuss and determine new directions. 


Members of the committee were: 


Kathy Watters --------------------------- Prince Philip 
Evelyn Olejnik -------------------------- Media Library 
Scott Sincerbox ---------------------- Curriculum Services 
Jennifer Tinline ------------------------- Paikin Library 
Lesley Cordero -------------------------- I.'T.Consultant 

Ken Roberts ---------------------- Hamilton Public Library 


Cherilyn Waterfield 
Leslie Ferguson --------------------- 


Cataloguing Services 
Cataloguing Services 


Nancy Podolsky ------------------------- Kit Services 
Anne MacFarlane --------------------- Chedoke School 
Karyn Hogan --------------------------- Paikin Library 
Carol Paige ---------------------------------- EMC, 
Susan Ruddle------------------------- Waterdown D.HS. 


Laurette Brisson 


a aononnn------------ Glendale Sec. School 


Wayne Joudrie --------------------------- Board Office 


The items being discussed and the key considerations are: 


ISSUES 


Merging Media Services 
and Inventory 


DIRECTIONS 


physical move to one location in July ‘99 
merge data base earlier if possible. 


2. Single Resource Centre 


two sites for now—Crestwood for Kit/Media; Board office 
for Paikin Library _ 


Daily System-Wide 
Delivery 


4. On-Line Cataloguing | 


/Booking/Centralized 
processing 


maintain current system for remainder of 1998/99 
investigate a 3 day/wk schedule for Sept.’99 
Kit Services will need 5 day/wk 


Karyn Hogan to develop an R.F I. 
Tech support needs to be dedicated 
Develop an R.FP. in Spring ‘99 


I] 


Curriculum Resource Archive all Curriculum in Paikin Library commencing 
Depository Sept.’99 
6. Student Transcripts e maintain current system 
- e review in Dec.’99, regarding impact of Trevlac 
7. Video Taping/AV Repair e maintain taping with AV repair 
| AV repair moves to Crestwood in July ‘99 


As part of the committees review, a survey was distributed to all schools and Board Office Staff. 
The results of the survey identified the following four services as being critical to the system: 

e—- Kit Services 

e Media Services 

e Library Automaton/Centralized Cataloguing 

e AV. Repair. 


A number of individuals also indicated support for the maintenance of the Professional Research 
Component of Paikin Library. 


Based upon the survey and ensuing discussion, the following is a summary of staffing at 3 key 
periods: Sept.’98, Jan.’99 and Sept.’99. For the period September-December 1998, there were 18.0 
full-ume equivalent staff providing service in this area. We were committed to a reduction of 2.0 
F.T.E. commencing January, 1999. The reduction in January was in the area of Library 
Technicians. We reduced from 6.0 Library Technicians to 4.0. 


This is a temporary move until the merging of the Media Centres at Crestwood in July 1999. Once 
the merger occurs, we will be able to reduce the Media Clerk position by one F.T.E. At the same 
ume, we will readjust the Library Technician complement to five F.T.E. Again, the total 
complement of staff in this area will be 16.0 F.T.E. 


SEPTEMBER ‘99 

1 Head Librarian 

e 1 Systems 
Librarian 

e 1 Lib Secretary 

e 4 Lib Technicians 


SEPTEMBER ‘98 

| e 1 Head Librarian 

e 1 Research 
Libranan 

e 1 Lib Secretary 

_| e 3 Lib Technicians 

Media | e 1 Lib Technician 

e 2 Media Clerks 

e 1 AV Technician 


JANUARY ‘99 
1 Head Librarian 
e 1 Systems 
Librarian 

e 1 Lib Secretary 
__| ¢ 2 Lib Technicians 
Media | e 1 Lib Technician 
e 2 Media Clerks 

e 1 AV Technician 


e 1 Lib Technician 
wood e 2.5 Media Clerks 
e 1 Kit Admin 
e 1.5 Kit 
Technicians 
e 1 Kit Helper 
e 2 AV Technicians 


——- 


Kit e 1 Kit Admin. Kites fn Admin 
e 1 Kit Technician e 1 Kit Technician 
|e 1 Kit Helper |e 1 Kit Helper 
E.M.C. | e 2 Lib Technicians E.M.C. | e 1 Lib Technician 
e 2 Clerks e 2 Clerks 


| © 1 AV Technician 
TOTAL FE.T.E. = 18.0 


1 AV Technician 
F.T.E. = 16.0 


TOTAL TOTAL F.T.E. = 16.0 
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STARTING HIGH SCHOOL IS AN 
eXCiting time — you'll have many new 
opportunities and new challenges. And 
beginning in 1999, new standards for 
education will be introduced in high 
Schools across Ontario. There will be 
another big change as well: like students in 
other provinces, students in Ontario will 
complete high school in four years instead 
of five. 


The new high schoo] program will be 
introduced in Grade 9 in September 1999 
and will be phased in over the following 
three years in the higher grades. This 
guide will help you and your parents’ pre- 
pare for the new four-year program and 
the new curriculum. It provides an 
overview of how courses in each grade 
will build towards the next, preparing you 
for your postsecondary goal, whether it be 
college, university, apprenticeship, or the 
workplace. 


The new program recognizes that students 
enter high school with different strengths, 
interests, and goals. Now, you'll be able to 
select courses that suit your needs and that 
take you gradually towards your goal 
through an increasingly specialized four-year 
program. 


Throughout this booklet, the word Parents 1s used to stand for 
Ddrent(S) and guardian(s)” 


In addition to the challenging new curriculum, 
Ontario's new standards for high school 
will now provide greater oppormunities for 
cooperauve education, work experience, and 
apprenticeship training. There will also be a 
new requirement for community involvement 
to help you explore and expand your interests, 
and to prepare you for responsible citizenship. 


Ontario’s new standards for high school 
have been developed in consultation with 
teachers, parents, emplovers, and represen- 
tatives from colleges and universities to 
ensure that your education is relevant to 
today’s changing world. 


Throughout high school, you will be working 
with your parents and a teacher to help you 
make your course selections and to develop 
an annual education plan. Preparing the plan 
will help you develop your interests and iden- 
tify future educational and career opportuni- 
tes. It will ensure that you are taking the 
courses you need to progress smoothly 
through high school and towards your goal. 


The new standards for high school are 
designed to ensure that you receive an excellent 
education. An Ontario education will be your 
passport to jobs, hope, opportunity, and 
growth in the twenty-first century. 


Plesse Nore’ 


informarion in this guide applies to 
students stariag Grade 9 in the 
{999-2000 echool year or later. 


<= 


Choosing 
9 


and Planning Fut 


for the 


Making Choices in Grades 9 and 10 


As you prepare for Grade 9, you will you for studies in the 
have some interesting choices to make. senior grades. 


You will have the opportunity to expiore 


your interests and think about your In disciplines such as the 

future goals while keeping as many arts, health and physical educa- 

options as possible open for the future. tion, and business studies, all students 
& All Grade 9 courses build on the Grade 8 will take the same type of course, called 

curriculum, and all will require you to an open course. In the core subjects. how- 


meet rigorous standards as they prepare ever, students will now be able to choose 


Alfredo is interested in radio, television, and music, and has done well at 


5 Fi school in the arts. Because he also enjoyed concrete learning activities such as 
science and technology projects in Grades 7 and &, he decides that the applied 
courses might be best for him in Grade 9. He is happy with his results in 
these courses, and enjoyed his job-shadowing experience at a recording 
studio in Grade 9 as well. After discussing his options with his 
teacher-adviser and his parents, Alfredo once again chooses applied 
courses in Grade 10, including the prerequisites for the college 
preparation courses. Alfredo has discovered that there ate a variety of 
college programs in broadcasting that appeal to him, and is looking 
forward to being accepted into one of them. 
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Academic Cources 

In an academic course, you 

| | 
| Will learn the essential | 
| 

| concepts of 2 subiact and 

! 

| explore related maierial ac ) 
| 

| well. Althouzh your 

| Knowledge and skills in the 
subject will be developed | 
through both theory and 
practical applications, the 
| emphasis will be on theory 
and abstract thinking ac a | 


basis for future learning and 


problem solving. 


between two different types of courses — 
academic and applied. Academic and 
applied courses will give students the 
Opportunity to experience wvo different 
ways of learning: academic courses draw 
more heavily on theory and abstract 
examples and problems, while applied 
courses focus more on practical! aDDUca- 
tions and concrete examples. 


For Grade 9, you will choose between 
academic and applied courses in math, 
English, science, geography, and French. 
(History is offered in Grade 10.) You are 
free to take the academic course in some 
subjects and the applied course in others. 


Your experience in academic and applied 
courses in Grade 9 will give vou the infor- 
mation you need to select the type of 
course in Grade 10 that will best suit 
your strengths, interests, and goals. As 
long as you successfully meet the expec- 
tations in a Grade 9 applied or academic 
course, you can go on to take either type 
of course in Grade 10. 


When you are part way through Grade 9, 
you will choose your courses for Grade 10. 
Your Grade 10 courses will prepare you in 
specific ways for Grades 11 and 12 and 


ior what you want to do when you finish 
high school — go to college or university, 
become an apprentice, or find a job. You 
can think of vour Grade 11 and 12 courses 
as the pathways to your postsecondary 
destination. Many of these courses will 
require you to have successfully completed 
a particular course in Grade 10 

(a “prerequisite’), so you'll have to 
make sure that the Grade 10 courses you 
want will get you into the senior courses 


you need. 
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Applied Courses 

An abblied course covers 
the essential concepts of 4 
subject. Knowledge and skills 
will be developed through 
both theory and practical 
apblications, but the focus 
will be on practical abblica- 
tions. !n abplied courses, 
familiar, real-life situations 
wii! De used to illustrate 
ideas, and you will be given 
more obportunities to experi- 
ence hands-on applications 


of the concepts you studu. 


Pe 
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TITS"SITu/Couege preparation, >> 
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Workplace preparation courses 
prepare you to move directly into the 
workplace after high school or to be 
admitted into apprenticeship pro- 
gtams or other training programs in 
the community. Courses focus on 
employment skills and on practical 
workplace applications of the sub- 
ject content. Many workplace 
Preparation courses 
involve cooperative education 
and work experience place- 
ments (see page 17), which 
allow students to get first-hand 
experience in a workplace. 


2nd 12 Coureoe: Pathwaue to Youp Docfination 


Taces 11 and 12, you will be abie to choose from among workplace preparation. 


/l2ge preparation. and university preparation courses. 


etre 


University/college preparation 
courses are offered to prepare you 
to meet the entrance requirements 
of certain university and college 
programs. They focus on both theory 
and practical applications. Information 
about the programs for which these 
courses are designed to prepare you 
will be available from the guidance 
or Student services staff at your 
high school. 


det 


College preparation courses provide 
you with the knowledge and skills 
you need to meet the entrance 
requirements for most college pro- 
grams. Courses focus on practical 
applications and also examine under- 
lying theories. 


/a-6 


UNIVERSITY 


University preparation courses 
provide you with the knowledge and 
skills you need to meet university 
entrance requirements. Courses 
emphasize theoretical aspects of the 


subject and also consider related 
applications. 


What if my interecte 


change? 


Over the course of your four years in aes 


high school, your interests and goals 
might change as you gain experience 

and learn about new career options. If 

this should happen, you will be able to 
change pathways by taking a transfer 
course. Transfer courses wil] 
allow students who are tak- 
ing one type of course in 
Grade 10 or 11 to 
Switch to another type 
in the same subject in 
the next grade. 


cor SIM Vilicys 


Transfer courses are 
more focused and shorter 

than regular courses, as they 
are designed to cover only the addi- 
tional course content that bridges the 
types. 
Transfer courses will be delivered in a 
vanety of ways. Students wil] receive a 
partial credit for a successfully com- 
pleted transfer course. Credits eared 
through transfer courses wil] qualify as 
Optional credits towards the diploma 


gap between two course 


requirements. 
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Where can I gat help ia 
in making decisions? ff 


> 
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For help in deciding on the cours urses that 
: are best for you, you can talk to teach- 
 €S, principals, and guidance counsel- 


i Tors, or to your teacher-adviser Another 


“new feature of the Ontario high school 


program is the introduction of the 


teacher-adviser program in all 
ies 3 Schools across the province 
a x a, (See page 14). Your teacher. 
BA adviser will work closely 
with you and your par- 
ents to help you plan 
your courses, set goals, 
and keep track of your 
progress. Remember, unti] 
you reach the age of 18, your 
course selections must be 
approved by a parent or guardian. 


High School 


re 


The high school program is based on a from the full range of courses ofierec 3: 


credit system. Students must earn atotal the school. 

of 30 credits (one for every 110-hour 

course successfully completed) to obtain In Grade 9, most students will take a 
a high school diploma. Eighteen of the total of eight courses for eight credits. 
credits are compulsory, earned in a speci- 

fied number of courses from a list of sub- Students must also complete +0 hours oi 
jects that every student must take. The community involvement activities anc 
& remaining 12 credits are optional. earned must pass the Ontario Secondary Schoo: 


a 


in courses that the student may select Literacy Test, which is taken in Grade i! 


Dita has always been interested in the way buildings are designed, and 

enjoys sketching them. In Grade 9, che takes an art course and tries 
the academic courses in her core subjects. Building on her success 
in these courses, she continues with academic courses in Grade 10. 
In talking with her parents and the teacher-adviser, Dita thinks that 
she may be interested in engineering and architecture. In Grades {1 
and 12, Dita takes university preparation courses, hoping that she 
will do well enough to be accepted in university, and knowing that 
if she changes her mind, there will be other options open to her. 


1 


Compulsory Credits (total of ls) 
¢ 4 credits in English (1 credit per grade) PLUS: 


e 1 credit in French as a second language ©° 1 additional credit in English, or a 


| © 3 credits in mathemaeee third language, or a social science, or 
2 (at least 1 credit in Grade 11 or 12) Canadian and world studies 
; ° 2 credits in science ¢ 1 additional credit in health and physical 
¢ 1 credit in Canadian history education, or business studies, or the 
© 1 credit in Canadian geography arts (music, art, drama. or dance) 
e 1 credit in the arts * 1 additional credit in science 
(music, art, drama, or dance) (Grade 11 or 12) or technological 
e 1 credit in health and physical education (Grades 9-12) 
education € 


° 12 credit in civics and > credit in 
Career studies 


Ontario Secondary Schoo! Literacy Tect 

Students will take the Secondary School Literacy Test in Grade 10. Students must pass 
the test in order to graduate, and their result is recorded on their student transcript. 
Students who do not complete the test successfully will receive remedial help to prepare 


them for retesting. The literacy test requirement is additional to the 30 credits needed 
for a high school diploma. 


The literacy test evaluates students’ reading and writing skills based on curriculum 
expectations in language and communications up to and including Grade 9. ESL students 
will take the test only when they have reached this level in their language studies. 
Accommodations will be made for students in special education programs. 


| pepe 


Optional Credits (total of 12) 


In addition to the 18 compulsory credits, students have to earn 12 optional credits in 
courses of their choice, selected from the full list of courses available in the school. 

Optional credits allow students to build an educational program that suits their indi- 
vidual interests and meets university, college, apprenticeship, or work requirements. 


Pnor Learning Assessment and Recognition (PLAR) _ we 


Students may receive a credit without taking a course if they can demonstrate that 


they have the skills and Rnowledge from prior learning to meet the expectations for 
the course set out in the provincial curriculum. To recelve a credit through the PLAR 
process, students are assessed through a formal test, along with other methods of 


evaluation appropriate to the subject. 


a8 Students may obtain a maximum of four credits through the PLAR Process, but no more 
than two in one subject area. The PLAR Process applies only to courses in Grades 10-12. 


Community Involvement Activitioe 

All students must complete a minimum of 40 hours of unpaid community 
involvement activities before graduating from high school. This requirement is 
additional to the 30 credits needed for a high school diploma. Students will be 
able to choose their own community involvement activities, within guidelines 
that will be provided by the school. Students will be responsible for fulfilling 
this requirement on their own time, and for keeping a record of their activities Fiz 
on a form supplied by the school. 2 
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Getting Help 
the Way 


=: oi September 1999. all students in tary to high school and will assist them 
Grade 9 will nave a teacher-adviser. (The and their parents in making decisions 
teacher-adviser program, already in place about courses and future goals. 

1 Graces 7. &. and 9 in some schools, will 

be available in those grades in all schools The teacher-adviser will maintain regular 
by September 1999. and will be Dhasedin contact with students throughout the 

over tne ‘olicwing two years in Grades 10 school year in order to monitor their 

and 11.) The teacher-adviser will help stu- progress in their course work and in other 


dents maxe the transition from elemen- aspects of school life as well, and to help 


—_—_ 
SSR. 


5 5 


Jean-Claude has always been a very independent person and is not sure what he 
would like to do in the future. He has many ideas, his interests change frequent- 
ly, and he usually does well at whatever he ig interested in and likoe to do. In 
Grades 9 and 10, Jean-Claude takee applied courses. In Grade 11, he takes 
college preparation courses and participatee in a Junior Achievement 
company. During his Grade {1 year, Jean-Claude discovers his intor 

# est in economics and entrepreneurship and focuses in on businese as 
: his goal. He realizes that the postsecondary possibilities he ig inter- 
ested in ate offered primarily at the university level, and decides to 
change his program from college preparation to university prepara- 
tion. Together with his guidance counsellor, he identifiec the transfer 
Courses that he will have to take in order to change pathways. 
Jean-Claude hopes to be accepted into a business program at a university. 
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them complete their annual education plan. 
The teacher-adviser will serve as a key 
school contact for parents. 


If a student needs additional assistance in 

order to succeed in high school or in plan- 

ning short- or long-term goals, the teacher- 
adviser will refer him or her to a guidance 

counsellor and/or other staff. 


The Annual Education Plan 
Every student in Grades 9-12 will prepare 
an annual education plan with assistance 
from parents and the teacher-adviser. (The 
program will be in place in Grades 7-9 by 
September 1999, and will be phased in over 
the following three years in Grades 10-12.) 
The planning process will help students set 
goals and review and assess their achieve- 
ments and progress along the way. The 
plan will identify: 


¢ the student’s goals for academic 
achievement, 

* course selections for the following year, 

* co-curmicular activities and ways of 
exploring careers that are of interest to 
the student (including cooperative edu- 
cation and work experience programs), 

* possible postsecondary education or 
work goals. 


/d- 1 


Guidance and 

Career Education 

All Ontario high schools have guidance 
or Student services staff. Guidance 
counsellors can provide students with 
detailed information about various 
careers and about the course selections 
that will prepare them for entry into 
those careers. In addition, students wil] 
be required to take a half-year or half- 
semester Career studies course in order 
to graduate. 


Visits to the high school by guest speak- 
ers and representatives from colleges and 
universities, student tours of colleges and 
universities, visits to workplaces, and 
conferences and workshops on career 
opportunities arranged by the school 
board will provide students with addition- 
al career information. 


Cpecial Education 

A student who participates in special 
education programs and services in 
Grade 8 can continue to do so in high 
school. As in elementary school, an 
Individual Education Plan (IEP) will be 
developed and maintained, based on a 
thorough assessment of the student’s 
strengths, needs, and interests. It will 


IG 


icentify what the student is expected to 


c 
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Ene SpeCia: 


am and will explain how 
education program anc services will 
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‘D him or her achieve the learning 
goals and expectations set out in the 
plan. The student’s annual education 
plan will be developed on the basis of 
the IEP. For students with disabilities 
who are fourteen years of age or older, 
the IEP will include a coordinated plan 
to help prepare the student for living 
independently in the community and to 
facilitate the transition to postsecondary 


education or the workplace. 


Remedial Help 


Students in Grade 8 who are not receiv- 
ing special education services but need 
additional help to meet curriculum expec- 
tations will continue to receive remedial 
help in high school. It is very important 
for students and their parents to review 
all the programs and services offered 
through the board and, with the help of 
their elementary and high school pninci- 
pals, to arrange to participate in the ones 
that best suit their needs. Students who 
are not achieving at a reasonably high 
level in their high school courses may 
also need remedial help to be successful 
in the next grade, especially if they want 


to move from one course type to another. 


Pe ame ae ye Pe) 
Students BLS 


as cagolhys aVelertiiote- Miers 
their teacher-adviser about the programs 
and services otfered in the school. Peer 
tutoring services or a mentoring program 
may be available, and some schools may 


offer a course in learning Strategies. 


Parents of students who continue to find 
course work too difficult can ask for a 
review to determine whether special edu- 
cation services are needed. If they are, an 
Individual Education Plan (IEP) will be 
developed. The teacher-adviser and the 
special education teacher can help stu- 
dents choose courses and will work with 
them and their parents to develop an 
annual education plan. 
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W Experi 
Cooperative education and work experi- courses and provides students with an 
ence programs offer students another Opportunity to learn and to apply their 
way of expanding their interests and skills and knowledge in practical situa- 
exploring their career options. tions. Courses in various disciplines may 
Cooperative education is a planned be offered through the Cooperative edu- 
learning experience in the community cation program, which can benefit al] 


that complements and enhances school students, whatever their postsecondary 


Garah has always liked to fix and make things. Che also enjoys and has done 
well in math and science. In Grade 9, Sarah takee 4 mix of applied and 
academic courses—academie in math and ecienca and applied in 
English and geography. Uncertain ac to whether che wants to go to 
college or got a job after high school, she continues with the came com- 
bination of academic and applied courses in Grade 10. After completing 
a work experience placement in her science course and talking with a 
guidance counsellor, Carah decides to apply for an apprenticeship 
program and plans a combination of college and work preparation 
courses for Grades 11 and 12. She meete with her guidance counsellor 
regulary fo ensure that she has the right combination of in-school courses, 
work experience, and cooperative education to meet both her diploma and 
her apprenticeship requirements. Upon graduation, Sarah will have the 
choice of continuing her apprenticeship training or entering a college program. 
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Work experience can also be zzined 
thro ioe short-term work placements 


(from one to four weeks) 
classroom instriczion in a ees course 


and are evaluated as Dat 


work in that course. 
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-22 Ontario Youth Apprenticeship 


Program enables students in Grades 11 


oie 


anc i2 to complete their hich school 
c:~'oma while starting their apprentice- 
Silip training. Students earn credits for 
their workplace experience in the appren- 
tuceship program. and the time they spend 
in the placement counts towards their 
aDprenticeship training requirement. 


More detailed information about work 
placements can be obtained from your 


local high school. 
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. Some Terms You Should Know 


Annual education 723 (AEP): 
A plan that students in Graces 7-12 
will develop every vear to identity 
their goals and their course 
choices. (See page 15.) 


Course codes: Each course has a 
five-character identification code 
in which the first three characters 
refer to the subject. the fourth 
character refers to the grade or 
level, and the fifth character refers 
to the type of course. (Some 
schools may add a sixth character.) 
Course codes will be given in the 
school course calendar for all 
courses offered by the school. 


Credit: A credit is granted when 
a course of at least 110 hours 
(that is, a regular full-year or full- 
semester course) is completed 
successfully. A partial credit may 
be granted for a shorter course. 


Ontario Student Record (OSR): 
Every Ontario school keeps an 
official record for each student. 
The OSR contains achievement 
results, credits eared and diplo- 
ma requirements completed, and 
other information important to 
the education of the student. 
Students and their parents (if 
the student is not an adult) may 


examine the contents of the OSR. 


These records are protected by 
the Education Act and the 
Municipal Freedom of Information 
and Protection of Privacy Act. 


Ontario Smden- Transcript 
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[SUS Competed. It is part of the 
Ontario Studen= Record, Canies 
of the transcript are available to 


Students and czaduates. 


In Grades 9 and 10. only suc- 
cessiully completed courses wil] 
be recorded on the student tran- 
Script. If a student withdraws 
Irom or fails to successfully 
complete a Grade 9 or 10 
course. no entry will be made on 
the transcript. 


In Grades 11 and 12, all courses 
taken by the student. whether 
successfully completed or xox. 
will be recorded on the transcript. 
If a student withdraws from 4 
Grade 11 or 12 course before a 
Specified time. the withcrawal 
will not be recorded. 


A student's final resuit on the 
Ontario Secondary Schoo! 
Literacy Test (to be taken in 
Grade 10), as well as confimmetion 
that the student has completed 
the community involvement 
requirement, will also be included 
in the student transcript. 


Prerequisite courses: These are 
courses that students are 
required to take before they can 
enrol in certain courses in 
Grades 11 and 12. Prerequisite 
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students should be caretul to 
seiect the Drereguisites that 
will aliow them to pursue the 
courses they want to take in the 


migher grades. 


Sciool course calendar: Every; 
mgh school in Ontario distributes 
an annual course calenda- 
Which describes the courses 
cifered by the school in the coming 
year. The calendar also provides 
information on school policies; 
Sets Out expectations about 
students’ responsibilities. 
aculevement. and attendance: 
and outlines the school's code 


ol Student behaviour. 


Semestered and non-semestered 
schools: Semestered schools are 
schools that offer courses on a 
aalf-vear basis. Students normally 
2am icur credits in the first 
semester, from September to 
january, and another four credits 
in the second semester, from 
Sebruary to June. Non-semestered 
schools are schools that offer 
courses on a full-year basis. 
Students normally eam eight 
credits during the school year, 
from September to June. 


eae 


Dibloma Reauiremente and 
Course Tubes 
eT Oe ese a er Schoch din ama. 
YOU “ust: 
— 22> 18 compulsory credits: 
— ear 12 optional credits: 
— compiete 40 hours of community 
involvement activities: 
— pass the Ontario Secondary School 
Literacy Test. 
* Most Grade 9 students wiil take 8 subjects 
for 8 credits. 
* You wil earn one credit for each 110-hour 


cCUTSE Lidt YOU Complete SuCCESSIULY. 


¥ 


¢ Your i2 optional credits will be earned in 


courses of your choice. They will reflect your 


particular interests and goals. 
¢ In Grades 9 and 10, there are three tpes of 
courses: academic, applied, and open. In 
rades 11 and 12, there are five types of 
courses: university preparation, 
university/college preparation, college 
preparation, workplace preparation, and 


open. Think of your Grade 11 and 12 courses 
as pathways to your postsecondary destination. 


* Every course that your high schooi offers is 
described in the school’s course calendar. 


Preparing for High School: + 


A’T0 DO" LIST 


© Carefully review the information in this 
booklet with your parents. 


¢ Find out what courses ate offered for Grade 9 
students in the high school you are planning 
to attend. 


© Consider which of the Grade 9 courses 
offered can be taken as compulsory credits. 


¢ Think about the subjects that interest you 
and that you might want to pursue in high 
school. 


¢ Reflect on your study habits and your 
educational strengthe. 


© Understand the difference between 
academic and applied courses. 


© Keep in mind the requirements for a high 
school diploma. 


Ask questions and get information and 
advice from your teachers and guidance 
counsellors. 


Make your course choices for Grade 9. 
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Your Work Habite: A Calf-Accocemont 
Understanding the way vou learn and the kinds o7 work nazics you iave is an important Dart of 
Preparing for hizh schoo!. Good work habits will hei --ou succeed in Grade 9. Do this quick 


self-assessment and see where there is room for Improvement. 


Work habit that will ‘| already | could 
help me succeed: | do this do better 


| do homework every night. 


Si CAN = GS ene et ee 


| complete projects on time. | 
| participate in class diccussione. | 
| ask questions when | don’t understand. 

| study for teste. | 
| get extra help when | need it. 


| cooperate with teachers. 


| work well with clacematoc. 
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Choosing Your Courses 

Waat are the subjects in which vou have a 

choice Detween academic and arsiied -+urses? 

Applied anc acacemic courses are offered in 

mathematics, rngush, science, French as a sec- 

ond language, geographv. and history. 

How will you decide which type of course 

—academic or applied—is best for you? 

Your choice will depend on your strengths, your 
terests, and the way you learn best. Remember 

that you can choose different course 


types in different subjects — or 

e #@ the same type in all subjects. 

: ee Your parents, teachers, guidance 

y counsellor, and principal can pro- 

: vide you with more information, 

strategies for making decisions, 

and an opportunity to discuss 
your ideas about the choices 
you have to make. 


cata. The new system is designed 
7 § ” to keep as many doors to 

postsecondary destinations open 
as possible, for as long as possible. 

Academic and applied courses in 

Grade 9 will prepare you for both 

academic and applied courses in 
Grade 10. The courses you choose 
for Grade 10 will be linked to your 
future goals. 


Frere is c chart to help you keep track of your 


choices. The smaller cnart, below, has been com- 


pleted to give you an example of one student's 
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Grade 9 course selections. Your choices may be 
very different. To complete your own chart, you 
will need the course descriptions for the courses 
your high school offers for Grade 9 students. 
These can be found in the high school’s course 
calendar, or may be available from the principal 


° 


of your elementary school. 


| Course type: —_| Is it a compulsory 
: academic, applied, | credit or an 
My Grade 9 subjects or open? optional credit? 
1. English academic compulsory 
2 math applied | compulsory 
3. science applied | compulsory © 
4. Franch academic compulsory 
5. geography academic compulsory 
6. Native studies | open optional 
7. technological oben copatenty 
education 
a 
racayeatet | oa eee 
9. | 


[onan 


a a eS 


2 My Grade 9 subjects 


course type: academic, | |s it a compulsory credit 
applied, or open? or an  ptional credit? 
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Your parents or guardians: 

Your parents or guardians are your best 
allies. They've known you longer than 
anyone and want the best for you. 


Your Grade 8 teachers: 

Your Grade 8 teachers know your educa- 
tional strengths and how you learn best. 
Interview them! 


Your guidance counsellor: 


Guidance counsellors 

(at your elementary school 

4 or your secondary school) 

I Can answer your ques- 

’ tions about high school 

) and help you make 

choices that are nght 
for you. Make an 

appointment! 


DBAS 


Attend an informatioa nigh:: 

Most high schools and elementary 
schools will host an information night 
about the Grade 9 program. You will 
learn about what is expected from you 
as a high school student, as well as 
about the many opportunities that will 
be available to you during the next 
four years. 


Tour your local high school: 

A tour is a great way to see education in 
action. Many schools offer planned tours 
for new students, which may include sitting 
in on Grade 9 classes. 


Check out the high school’s website: 
Find out if the high school has its own 
website. If it does, you can find out 
about the school’s program, the staff, 
important dates and events at the 
school, and school policies and proce- 
dures. An e-mail address for the school 
is usually posted and offers a handy 
way for you to get answers to your 
questions. 


Cette publication est egalement offerte en francais sous le titre suivant : Passer au 
secondaire. Guide sur les nouveaux standards des ecoles seconaaires de |'Ontano. 


This publication is available on the Ministry of Education and Training's 
World Wide Web Site at http//www.edu.gov.on.ca 

© Queen's Printer for Ontario, 1998 

@ Printed on recycled paper 


98-336 
ISBN 0-7778-8159-4 
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URBAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL MARCH 4, 1999 
7:00 p.m. AGENDA 7:00 p.m, 
1. Call to Order J. Bishop 
2. Approval of the Minutes of February 4, 1999 
3. Business Arising from the Minutes 
4. Approval of Agenda 
DELEGATION: 
5. D. Agostino re adult student attending Delta Secondary School 
ACTION ITEMS: 
6. Report of the Early Learning Advisory Committee K. Bain 
7. Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: Reports of the K. Croxall 
Instrumental Music/Strings and Design Technology/Family Studies Work groups 
8. Apollo Alternative Education Pilot Project - Research Component K. Bell 
9. Factors that Mediate Success for Exceptional and At-Risk Students — Psychological Services M. Botting 
10. Delivery of Vocational Education for the 1999-2000 School Year E. Bond 
y- 11. Request for Participation in a Survey Conducted by the Ontario Family 
Studies Leaders’ Council — Delta Family Studies Parenting Course E. Bond 
12. Recommendations of Teacher Advisor Committees 
13. Staffing Report — Full Time Equivalent Positions D. Grant 
14. Plant Services Re-organization T. Cupido 
15. Trustee Representation — Early Identification Policy Committee K. Bain 
16. Trustee Representation — Anaphylaxis Policy Committee M. Botting 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
DISTRIBUTION: 
17. Public Questions for Clarification 


Future Meetings: 
Business Committee March 11, 1999 7:00 p.m. 


Board March 25, 1999 8:00 p.m. 
< Special Education Advisory Committee March 31, 1999 TAS pam: 
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MINUTES OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
FEBRUARY 4, 1999 


Those present: Judith Bishop (Chair), Janice Dewar, Eleanor Johnstone, Joseph Rogers, Bruce 
Wailace and Ray Mulholland. 


Also present: Heather Bullock and Reg Woodworth. 
Elad Gafni, Student Trustee 


In attendance: Merv Matier (Director of Education and Secretary), Marguerite Botting 
(Superintendent of Instructional Services), Ken Bain (Superintendent of Education — County 
West), Ken Bell (Superintendent of Education — City West), Elizabeth Bond (Superintendent of 
Education — Secondary East), Nora Campbell (Superintendent of Education - Mountain West), 
Wayne Joudrie (Superintendent of Education — City East) and Ken Waters (Superintendent of 
Education — Secondary West). 


Also in attendance: 
D. Russon, Manager of Human Resources 


The Chair called the meeting to order at 7:00 p.m. 


3 Approval of Minutes of December 3. 1998 
It was moved by J. Rogers: That the minutes of January 7 and 21, 1999 be 
approved. 
CARRIED. 


3: Business Arising from the Minutes - Nil. 
4. Approval of Agenda 
It was moved by B. Wallace: That the agenda be approved. 
CARRIED. 


DELEGATION: 
s. The Phase-out of Middle Schools 
Following L. Ainsworth’s presentation, the Chair called for questions of clarification. 


L. Ainsworth responded to a question that, as a parent, she would prefer to have one class for 
each of grades 6, 7 and 8 rather than a range of program offerings. She added that much of what 
had been the ideal offerings for the middle schools was being watered down, i.e. social workers, 
psychological consultants, etc. 


It was moved by B. Wallace that the Delegation regarding the Phase-out of Middle 
Schools be referred to Administration. 
CARRIED. 


ACTION ITEMS: 

6. Ontario Youth Apprenticeship Program (OYAP) Presentation 

K. Waters, indicating that a grant of $74,000 has been allocated from the Ministry of Education 
and Training to provide support for this program, reported that a presentation on the program will 
be made at a future meeting. 
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iP Secondary School Reform 

E. Bond introduced the four members of the secondary school reform team — Suzanne Dube, 
Administrator-Curnculum Implementation; Knsta Brodersen, Special Assignment Teacher- 
Curnculum Implementation; Kathie Hibbins, Special Assignment Teacher-Teacher Advisor 
Svstem; and Bob Macoritti, Special Assignment Teacher-Vocational Education. Each provided a 
brief update. 


K. Hibbins spoke to the teacher advisor program that is to be in place for grades 7-9 beginning 
September, 1999, the implementation being a3 year process. The role of the teacher advisor is to 
have regular contact with a small group of students to monitor academic progress towards their 
goal completion and other aspects of the student’s school life. Also, the teacher advisor will 
assist the students with the completion of the annual education plan as well as referring students 
who require additional assistance to the teacher-counsellor and/or administration. The Ministry 
will be providing resource documents with the expectation that the final documents will be 
available in May or June, 1999. Two committees have been formed — one for grades 7 and 8 and 
one for secondary schools. Each Committee has prepared draft system guidelines which have 
been shared with the appropriate staffs and schools have been provided with the resources. In- 
service for school representatives on the annual education plan is expected by late spring. 


S. Dube spoke to the implementation plan relative to the timelines and the planning to date to 
facilitate the process in this Board. The team has been studying the documents for comparisons 
between the applied and academic courses to see how and where the basic level fits in and 
developing a gap analysis relative to where grade 8 has been completed and to what it has been 
identified as be done at the grade 9 level to address the gaps. Development of the annual 
education plan for each student and individual education plans for each special needs student 
require time and inservice for full and successful implementation. The Ministry indicated that the 
policy/curriculum documents would be out in October but nothing has been received as yet. The 
training by the province that was to begin February 2 has been re-scheduled to early March. 
Because of these delays, the team has needed to move ahead to prepare a local implementation 
plan. 


K. Brodersen concurred that the team has been active in the implementation process. Current 
information on secondary school reform has been presented to both secondary and elementary 
school principals plus a newsletter to parents, student and teachers. From draft curnculum policy 
documents taken from the internet, comparisons have been developed. Grade 8 parent night 
presentations have been scheduled through February and March. The team has also visited 
various subject head meetings and will inservice school teachers on assessment, evaluation and 
reporting. 


B. Macoritti noted that the major impact secondary school reform will have on identified students. 
Only applied and academic courses will be offered; the basic level program will no longer exist. 

While modification of the programs will be required to meet the needs of these students; there will 
be a number of students who won’t be successful. Curriculum has not as yet been identified for 
these students, nor has any policy arrived as yet that explains the process of creating and 
identifying these courses. It is the responsibility of the school to set out the student’s needs and 
requirements for his/her education. New in this process is the student literacy test which will be 
given to all grade 10 students and which will be based on grade 9 expectations. A graduation 
diploma will not be granted without passing this test. A student who fails the test can re-take the 
test as many times as he or she wishes. A committee is looking at basic level education to give 
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some direction on these courses within secondary school reform. One of the major concerns is 
the time and human resources required to comply with all the requirements, i.e. principals are 
responsible for having an individual plan within 30 days of a student entering the school. 


At the Chair’s request, E. Bond read a letter written by the Principals’ Council Twenty-One to the 
Minister of Education and Training asking that the full implementation of Secondary School 
reform initiatives be delayed for at least one full year. 


A trustee, while noting that the frustration with the lack of information from the Ministry despite 
the September 1999 implementation date, believed that there was little probability of the 
government delaying the implementation, however, there may be some room for amending how 
much is to be implemented. 


Discussion took place on the literacy test and the impact on the alternative programs. The test is 
seen by the government as an accountability tool in an attempt to maintain the integrity of the high 
school diploma by ensuring students with a diploma can function at a certain level. It was noted 
-hat a board could create other certificates or awards to recognize students who have achieved 
some other level of success. However, passing the Literacy Test will be required to receive the 
Ontario High School Diploma. 


n response to a trustee's concern, B. Maconitti acknowledged that the gap analysis referenced 
earlier is critical for those students entering grade 9 relative to the curriculum to be presented. 
The committee is working with the elementary schools to determine what expectations have been 
covered and where the gaps are that need to be addressed to ensure that students who are 
entering grade 9 are successful. Math and science are the subjects of most concern. 


Responding to a question as to whether the government might effect a partial implementation of 
the program given the significant timeline problems, E. Bond noted that there are some areas 
where people fee! reasonably comfortable while there are other areas that require piloting and 
validation for a year. Partial implementation would make sense. 


It was moved by B. Wallace that the Board endorse the letter to the Minister of 
Education and Training from the Principals’ Council Twenty One recommending 
that the full implementation of Secondary School reform initiatives be delayed for at 
least one full year. 


E. Bond referenced the 40 hours of community service that is going to be required, noting her 
understanding that it will not be the school board’s responsibility to keep track of the 40 hours, 
however, as part of the credit granting element, there has to be a way to ensure that the 40 hours 
have been calculated. 


To the motion, CARRIED. 


8. Staffing Report — Full Time Equivalent Positions 
D. Russon reviewed the report, noting the following change: 


eTeacher Assistants — 376.00 (not 383.50) 

Total Full Time Equiv. Positions — 4,880.97 

D. Russon confirmed that the teacher assistant line does not reflect additional hirings from the new 
monies put into the budget at the last meeting. 
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It was moved by B. Wallace: That the January, 1999 Staffing Report — Full Time 
Equivalent Positions be received for information purposes. 
CARRIED. 


9. The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board EQAO Action Plan 


Noting that she was sharing this portfolio with K. Bell, M. Botting introduced the report. K. Beil 
pointed to some common threads throughout the material, i.e. the need to increase parental 
involvement and to ensure students have a wide range of assessment experiences, etc. He noted 
the aim of these assessments 1s to improve student performance. 


W. Dowling then reviewed the details of the report. 
The Chair attested to both the hard work of the Committee and their scrutiny of the report. 


It was moved by B. Wallace that The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
EQAO Action Plan be approved. 


The Committee was thanked for their work in their analysis of the data and especially for the 
directions that have resulted. 


To the motion, CARRIED. 


10. French Immersion Policy 

In K. Croxall’s absence, M. Matier presented the report, noting that the Joint Advisory 
Commuttee’s recommendation that it be clearly stated that transportation is not provided for this 
program. This has been incorporated into the Operating Procedures. 


It was moved by E. Johnstone that the French Immersion Policy be approved as 
recommended by Executive Council and the Joint Advisory Committee. 


Policy Statement: It is the policy of The Hamilton-Wentworth District School 

Board that: 

(a) the Early French Immersion program begin in senior kindergarten; 

(b) the Board provide a continuous French Immersion program through to the end 
of the secondary level; 

(c) students with some French competency wishing to enter French Immersion at a 
time other than senior kindergarten must request assessment prior to entering 
the program. 

CARRIED. 


li. Elementary Staffing — September. 1999 
K. Bain presented the report. 


It was moved by J. Dewar that Administration begin to hire for the elementary 
panel in order to staff for September 1999. 


K. Bain responded to a question that there would be no benefit in delaying approval of this 
request to the end of February. 


¥ 
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To the motion, CARRIED. 


2. Kits/Media/Librarv Service Transition Committee Report 
W. Joudne presented the report. 


It was moved by E. Johnstone that the report of the Kit/Media/Library Service 
Transition Committee be approved. 


It was noted that the motion was approving the directions outlined in the report and was ditterent 
from the recommended action in the report. 


During discussions, W. Joudrie concurred that moving the Paikin Library to another location was 
one of the considerations of the Committee; however, a single location that would address all the 
issues and house the material appropriately was not available. Such a move would be considere 
should something become available in the future. 


To the motion, CARRIED. 

13: Public Questions for Clarification 

It was confirmed for M. Clarke that the delegation presentation had been reterred to 
administration. 


The meeting then adjourned at 8:55 p.m. 
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. Fax (416) 325-8715 LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


DOMINIC AGOSTINO, M.P.P. 


February 16, 1999 


IAMILTON EAST 


Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
Mr. Merv Matier, Secretary of the Board 


100 Main St. W. 
Hamilton, ON 
L8N 3L1 


Wi bax 62122539 


Dear Mr. Matier: 


Please note: Brief was not received at 4:30 p.m. 
on Friday, February 26, 1999. Mr. Agostino’s | 
office was not able to given us an incication as 


to when it might be received this evening. 


I am requesting to appear before the Committee at the Thursday, March 4, 1999 meeting. 


Constituency Office: 
196 Parkdale Ave. North 
Hamilton, Ontario 


L8H 5X2 


05) 544-9644 
ie) 
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I will be accompanying Melissa Revill who has become the victim of the educational system that 
wo will not allow her to continue the second semester at Delta Secondary School because she is 21 


years of age. 


A written presentation will be submitted prior to the Committee Meeting. Please contact me as 
soon as possible to the exact date and time. 


I look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 


Dominic Agostino, M_P.P. 
Hamilton East 


DA/jb 
cc: Melissa Revill 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


March 4, 1999 
To: Merv Matier, Director of Education and Secretary 
From: Ken Bain, Superintendent of Education 
Re: Early Learning Advisory Committee Report 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by that the Early Learning Advisory Committee Report be 
approved. 


Background: 


In June, the Junior Kindergarten Transitions Committee recommended the formation of an Early Learning 
Advisory Committee. Trustees supported that recommendation and passed an additional motion that stated that 
the committee’s membership had to be comprised of equal numbers of staff and non-staff. The committee met 
weekly throughout October 1998 in order to prepare recommendations regarding the allocation of the 1998-1999 
Early Learning Grant. The committee developed a set of guidelines and an accountable allocation process in 
which community advice was sought and included. The committee presented its report in November 1998. The 
committee continued to meet on almost a weekly basis and is presenting this report regarding Early Learning 
programming for the school year 1999-2000. 


Executive Council supports each of the following recommendations. 


Advisory Committee Composition: 


Doug Baker Principal 
Linda Blunsdon 
Kendra Coats Communi 


Sue Giordano Parent Sue Honeyman Communi 


Lynn Howarth- Instructional Services Janice Jacobs 
McCue 
ommuni 


Rita Knapp | Instructional Services| Jack Langhorn | Community 
Parent 
SEAC 
Jennifer Powell-Fralick | Instructional Services 
Instructional Services Jane Shipton Principal 


Recommendations/Rationale: 
1. That Junior Kindergarten be offered across the entire District. 
There is a mass of research, evidence and experience showing the long-term importance of formal learning 


provided in early education programs. Appendix | presents an overview of current research on the benefits of 
quality Junior Kindergarten. 


o-| 
At the January 1999 OPSBA conference held in Toronto, John Abbott, President of The 21“ Century 
Learning Initiative made a compelling argument outlining the critical importance of early childhood education , 
that was based upon the most recent research on human brain development. 
Appendix 2 shows that from about the age of 2.5 years, children experience a gradual weaning from 
dependency on others for their intellectual development to the beginning of independency at age 8, culminating (me 
in intellectual independency as they reach adulthood. 


“When children are age 7 and under and look so small and innocent we tend to think that school is just 
babysitting. But, in fact, this is the time when children need the greatest help in extending their natural 
capabilities. The real work of learning is at the beginning.” 


Ram Ramanatha, Trustee of the Jakarta International School wrote: 

“Between birth and the age of ten, the human child is predisposed to learn naturally and even hungrily. 
The child's brain absorbs input on a scale that is perhaps the most amazing phenomenon in the whole 
universe. However, there is no dispute when it comes to the fact that from a very young age children can 
and do learn and that this learning is facilitated by close and loving attention.” 


Implementation of The Kindergarten Program 1999 began in September 1998. The Ministry has provided 
expectations that students should demonstrate at the end of their Kindergarten experience. In many 
jurisdictions, children have two years to acquire and demonstrate the expectations. Children in county schools 
have only one year of Kindergarten programming. 


The government has asked EQAO to develop and pilot ‘a unique assessment tool that can assess early 
readiness of students prior to entering Grade One. Dr. Dan Offord, Dr. Fraser Mustard and Dr. Magdalena 
Janus are designing an instrument to measure a child’s readiness to learn in school environments at Junior and 
Senior Kindergarten levels, just before entering Grade One. Appendix 3 presents a summary of Early 
Readiness Projects across Canada. 


It is the firm belief of the Early Learning Advisory Committee that all three and four year old students wt 
across the District should have access to quality Junior Kindergarten programs. 


In January, county principals were asked to conduct an informal survey in order to determine the 

level of interest in Junior Kindergarten in their communities. Positive feedback from principals’ prompted 
the Early Learning Advisory Committee to conduct a more formal and detailed survey of each county 

school community. Appendix 4 includes the survey that was distributed to all students from Kindergarten to 
Grade Three. In addition, an ad was placed in the Brabant newspapers directing parents who presently do not 
have school-aged children to their community school to pick up a survey. 

Appendix 5 outlines an analysis of the survey results. Additional recommendations will reference the survey 
analysis. 

There were 521 responses from parents with children from 0-3. 

85% of those parents indicated they would send their children to JK if it were at a local site. 


We have concluded that there is a significant level of interest in Junior Kindergarten in county 


communities. 


That Junior Kindergarten continue to be offered in the existing locations and expand into the following 
“Phase One” schools beginning in September 1999: 


Bellmoore Bell-Stone Beverly Central Billy Green C.H.Bray Dundana Dundas Central e 
Eastdale Fessenden Flamborough Centre Grange/Maple Lane Green Acres Greensville 

Janet Lee Lynden Mary Hopkins Memorial Mount Hope Parkwood Pleasant Valley 

Queen’s Rangers Sheffield 


How were these sites determined? 


Survey results indicated an interest in Junior Kindergarten in each of these sites. 


Using historical trends, Daryl Sage and the principals project that most of these schools will have either one 
or three classes of Senior Kindergarten in September 1999. That means that there will be an empty 
kindergarten classroom available for Junior Kindergarten use. In some cases, the enrollment in their two 
classes is low enough to create JK/SK blended classes. When principals were contacted about the prospect of 
offering Junior Kindergarten, many made comments such as: 

“My community will be pleased.” 

“There is a real need for this program in our school.” 

“Many of our Kindergarten children would have benefited from the Junior Kindergarten experience.” 

Each of the principals supports the expansion of Junior Kindergarten in his/her school and believes there will 
be space in September. 


The committee recognizes that there may be some reluctance to place Junior Kindergarten in schools such as 
Janet Lee, Mary Hopkins and Flamborough Centre. However, the Early Learning Advisory Committee and 
Executive Council could not support leaving classrooms empty thereby denying children the opportunity of 
accessing Junior Kindergarten. In addition, given that the Board’s funding is based upon student enrollment, 
it is incumbent on us to maximize the use of all of our pupil spaces. 


This list of sites provides access to Junior Kindergarten in each of the municipalities in the county. 


That initially, the number of Junior Kindergarten classes at Maple Lane be capped at two and that the 
number of Junior Kindergarten classes at Dundas Central be capped at four. Additional classrooms 
may be used based upon ongoing discussions between the principal and Superintendent of Education. 


The Glenwood Day Program will relocate to Fairview School. Maple Lane School will reopen as a regular 
day school and will accommodate students from Ancaster. Until the catchment boundaries for Maple Lane 
have been confirmed, we recommend that one classroom be dedicated to Junior Kindergarten. There are a 
number of classrooms available at Dundas Central. Initially, two classrooms will be set aside for Junior 
Kindergarten. If enrollment warrants, we will open additional classroom space at Dundas Central. 


That the balance of the 1999-2000 Early Learning Grant be divided amongst those schools not offering 
Junior Kindergarten. 


We will provide a base amount per school and a per pupil allocation to each of the schools that will not have 
Junior Kindergarten in September. Appendix 6 shows the impact on the Early Learning Grant as Junior 
Kindergarten enrollment increases across the District. In the survey, many of the parents with children from 
0-3 did not have a good understanding of the Early Learning Grant. However, some did because they had 
students already in county primary grades. Of those who responded, most preferred that J unior Kindergarten 
be offered rather than supplementing the Senior Kindergarten to Grade Three program. 

This represents the practice that trustees supported in November. 


5. That transportation be provided in accordance with the Transportation Policy. 


All Junior Kindergarten students will be transported in accordance with the District’s Transportation Policy. 
It is impossible to estimate the cost of transportation for these additional students as the following variables <p 
are unknown at this time: student addresses, walking distances for this age group, type and size of vehicles on 
these routes, bell times and pick-up/drop-off points. Depending on these variables, there could be minimal 
cost to transport these students to their new schools. It is important to note that we will receive additional 
transportation funding because our overall enrollment will increase. 50% of parents indicated they would not 
send their preschool child to JK on a bus. 56% would send their preschool child to JK even if they were 
responsible for noon hour transportation. 


6. That the catchment area for each school be used for registration and transportation purposes. 


Students living within the catchment area for each of the Phase One schools will have priority access as “in 
catchment” students. All other students will be registered as “out of catchment” and will be on a wait list. 
Parents wishing to send their children to out of catchment schools will be responsible for their own 
transportation. These practices presently exist in sites offering Junior Kindergarten. Registration procedures 
for Junior and Senior Kindergarten are provided in Appendix 7. 


7. That class sizes be capped in accordance with the existing Hamilton Collective Agreement until such 
time as there is a new District Collective Agreement. 


Until a new collective agreement is reached, existing class size caps will be used. Junior Kindergarten classes £ 
will be capped at 23. Junior/Senior Kindergarten blended classes will be capped at 25. Please note that the Ld 
Ministry’s Funding Model will only provide program funding for teachers certified by the College of 

Teachers. In fact, the Ottawa-Carlton pilot project in which Early Childhood Education Teachers were hired 

to run the program has been discontinued as a result of the funding model and the fact that the funding for the 

pilot is no longer available. Many members of our committee were interested in considering this option, 

however we had to set aside this possibility as a result of the Funding Model. 


25% of parents indicated they would be willing to send their children to Junior Kindergarten with a teacher 
and up to 25 students. 72% indicated they would send their child if there were an educational assistant 
assigned to the class. Educational assistants are not assigned to these classes. However, some principals do 
assign a small portion of E.A. time to Junior Kindergarten classes at admission and dismissal times. ISA 
funding does provide E.A. support for some special needs Junior Kindergarten children. 


The Early Learning Advisory Committee supports assigning Educational Assistants to Junior Kindergarten 
classes, however the members realize that the present funding model does not provide adequate financial 
resources to accomplish this. 


8. That parents registering for Junior and Senior Kindergarten at Billy Green, Eastdale, Dundas Central 
and Pleasant Valley be offered the option of a full-day/alternate day or half-day/every day Kindergarten 
program. A two-thirds vote in favour of the half-day/every day program will be required to alter the 
existing full-day/alternate day SK delivery model at these schools. e 


Appendix 8 includes a literature review contrasting half-day/every day to full-day/alternate day programming. 
Although there has been scant research done on the advantages and disadvantages of half-day/every day 
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versus full-day/alternate day Kindergarten, studies clearly indicate that there are problems with the alternate 
day model for children, their families, instructional set-up, teachers and assessment. 


All existing Junior Kindergarten programs operate on a half-day/every day basis. 


Billy Green, Eastdale, Dundas Central and Pleasant Valley Schools have fewer than 10% of their student 
population transported. The committee wants those families to have the option of selecting a half-day/every 
day program. The committee felt that it was reasonable to consider the full-day/alternate day delivery as the 
starting point and that it would require two-thirds of the registrants selecting the half-day model to change the 
delivery model at each of these schools. 


Please note: the Early Learning Advisory Committee wanted to offer the option to schools with less than 30% 
of its pupils transported. That recommendation would have added Green Acres, Fessenden and Memorial to 
the list. Executive Council supported limiting the number of schools pending a review of the transportation 
costs involved in changing the delivery model. 


I have received correspondence from the Pleasant Valley School Council indicating an interest in half-day 
programming. The principal at Dundas Central has indicated that there is interest in his community as well. 


That the “New Class Openings” budget be the source of program start-up costs. 


There will be minimal program start-up costs because existing kindergarten classrooms will be used for 
Junior Kindergarten programs in September. There will be no “additional pupil spaces” costs. There will be 
no additional costs for classroom or washroom renovations. 


The 1998-1999 budget included an allocation for furniture and equipment for new grade and special 
education classrooms. The Early Learning Advisory Committee recommends that this budget line include 
start-up costs to add developmentally appropriate learning materials to Phase One schools. 


Program Costing: 


A costing of the existing program and a costing of adding pupil spaces has been provided in Appendix 9. It is 
extremely difficult to prepare a definitive costing of the program. The best available analysis reflects certain 
costs from June 1998. The thirteen notes that relate to lines on the costing summary highlight the fact that an 
exact costing is difficult, if not impossible. 


Conclusion: 


A great deal of thanks must go to the Early Learning Advisory Committee. The members have worked 
tirelessly on behalf of the children in our district. Probably much to their chagrin, their work is not over. 
The following tasks will be considered for next year: 

@ Review of the implementation in Phase One Schools 

¢ Consideration of site expansion for 2000-2001 

¢ Consideration of equity of program delivery 


The committee decided that the issue at stake was equity of access to quality early childhood education. It is 


upon this basis that the aforementioned recommendations are made. They offer an excellent starting point as 
we move toward a district school board with harmonized policies, practices and programs. 


io Appendix 


Benefits of Quality Junior Kindergarten Programs 


Overview of Current Research 


There is consensus among educators, parents, psychologists, social workers, and researchers that early 
education programs in the school system offer many benefits which could not be attained by other means. 
Children who participate in early school programs develop a love of learning and positive expectations 
about school success at a very crucial time in their lives. If children are to become "lifelong learners”, it 
is necessary to ensure that interest in and tendencies toward learning are nurtured and developed at the 
formative stage in young children. Attempts to instill these attitudes in the later years of schooling are 
more difficult, less successful, and more expensive. 


In a world which demands the development of complex skills of literacy, numeracy, problem solving, and 
technological competence, it is increasingly evident that children need an early or solid foundation on 
which to build these skills. Research in brain development reveals that the learning which takes place at 
ages three, four, and five is leaming which makes a positive difference in the quality of children's 
thinking and their future ability to use and apply high level thinking skills. The Junior/Senior 
Kindergarten programs in our schools provide the experiences and conditions which enable all children to 
establish the crucial foundations for intellectual and academic learning. 


Our schools are very much an essential part of the community and are often the centres of community 
activities as well as centres of learning. Junior Kindergarten gives children the opportunity to become 
part of the school community at an early age, and initiates them into the culture and expectations of the 
school system. By their attendance at school programs, young children enter into a pathway of learning 
which is uninterrupted by transition to new locations and expectations when they begin Senior 
Kindergarten or Grade One. By attending school with older brothers and sisters, the child's sense of 
security and the bonds between home and school are strengthened. Indeed, in many communities where 
Junior Kindergarten has been offered for the past twenty or thirty years, the education of young children 
is seen as a Shared community. endeavour between home and school. 


It was the need to build a solid foundation for learning and for community which formed the rationale for 
providing Junior Kindergarten in our schools over fifty years ago. Government and community concerns 
about the prevention of learning difficulties and failure to succeed or stay in school resulted in the 
establishment of early school programs. Since that time numerous research studies have shown that 
children who attend early school programs are indeed more successful learners. The indicators of this 
success include lower grade retention rates, increased likelihood of school completion and participation in 
post-secondary education along with more positive attitudes and motivation toward school and learning. 


The prevention of student failure in schools is an economic as well as an educational issue. Long-term 
and longitudinal studies have shown that the cost to society of supporting school drop-outs through 
welfare and social assistance is high, as are the costs of delinquency, crime, and social problems 
associated with failure to learn successfully in school. Early education results in a higher school 
completion rate, increased likelihood of employment, high job satisfaction, and a sense of well-being 
which enables people to contribute positively to their society and their community. 


(excerpt from Consultants Association for Primary Education media release - 1997) 
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The support for early education through Junior/Senior Kindergarten programs in schools is evidence of 
Our commitment to an equitable, fair society which values the quality of life and the quality of 
opportunity for all its citizens. Through publicly funded Junior/Senior Kindergarten programs, the 
children of both advantaged and disadvantaged parents can learn and grow together, and can benefit 
equally from a high quality education regardless of parents' ability to pay. Equality of access to education 
is a basic principle of democracy and a basic principle of success in education. 


Current Research Findings: 


There is a mass of research, evidence, and experience showing the long-term importance of the more 
formal learning provided in early education programs: 


(source: Perry Preschool Study - Michigan, 1993, Toronto Study of grade 4, Royal Commission on 
Learning, Yours Mine and Ours - Ontario Government) 
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children stay in school longer 

children's reading, math, and language skills improved 

children have less chance of future unemployment, teen pregnancy, or delinquency 
children have a higher enrolment in post-secondary education. 


In addition to language and cognitive development, kindergarten programs provide the 
opportunity for the early identification of leaming and behavioural problems and for early 
intervention. 


Longitudinal studies conducted in both Europe and the United States have reported the 
following benefits to children beginning their education at three and four years of age: 


¢ improved cognitive performance, scholastic placement, and achievement throughout 
education; 

greater aspirations for education, employment, motivation, and school commitment; 
decreased delinquency and lower arrest rates; 

decreased incidence of teenage pregnancy; 

increased high school graduation rates; 

lower rates of unemployment; and 

higher enrolments in post-secondary education. 
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(Source: David Corson, Professor, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto Star, 
August 8, 1995) 


The Royal Commission on Learning recommended "that Early Childhood Education (ECE) 
be provided by all school boards to all children from 3 to 5 years of age whose 
parents/guardians choose to enrol them. ECE would gradually replace existing junior and 
senior kindergarten programs, and become a part of the public education system". 


A key aspect of Junior Kindergarten programs is ensuring that a child who needs extra 
attention does not slip through the cracks. Early identification for children at risk can mean 
the difference between future success or failure in school and many other aspects of life. This 
fact was acknowledged by Dan Offord's Ontario Child Health Study: Children at Risk where 
he reported that one child in four shows signs of developmental failure. 
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Summary: 


The Junior Kindergarten program has much to offer the four-year-old child. It provides opportunities for 
children to listen, to ask questions, talk about experiences, and extend their knowledge of print. Through 
play and designed activities, children develop an understanding of the underlying skills of mathematics, 
science and technology, and have opportunities of personal, social, and creative growth through various 
drama, music, dance, and visual arts activities. Through planned physical experiences, children enhance 
and develop co-ordination and motor skills. The program teaches children how to make decisions, solve 
problems, and complete tasks. 


Ca Appendix 2. 
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Early Readiness Project 
Discussion Paper 
BACKGROUND 

The Education Quality and Accountability Office (EQAO) has been allocated funding by 
the government of Ontano to address the early learning issues of students in the province. The 
EQAO eariy learning initiative will be a pilot project designed to assess the early leaming needs 
of students in Kindergarten. This paper will discuss early learning and the related literature, the 
work of other jurisdictions, potential assessment tools, ways that tools can be used, 
and EQAO’s proposal for an early learning assessment. The link between the early learning 
assessment and the Education Quality Indicators Program (EQUIP) will be discussed. 

The development and piloting of the EQAO early learning assessment will take place at 
the same time as the development of other early learning projects in Ontario and Canada. These 
projects include a study of early learning issues headed by Dr. Fraser Mustard and the 
Honourabie Margaret McCain, a pilot project being conducted in Toronto by Dr. Dan Offord and 
a National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth being conducted by Human Resources 
Development Canada. In addition, several provinces are working on initiatives. 

The government of Ontario has made a commitment to invest in early leaming initiatives. 
This follows a commitment made by the federal government as stated in the Government of 
Canada Throne Speech of September, 1997. The Throne Speech stated that "a country that has 
decided to invest in its children is a country that is confident in its future". References were made 
to ensuring that all Canadian children have the best possible opportunity to develop their full 
potential and that our children must be equipped with the capacities they need to be ready to 


learn and to participate fully in our society. The experiences of Canada's children, especially in 
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the early years, influence their health, their well-being, and their ability to leam and adapt 
throughout their entire lives. The Throne Speech declared that the federal, provincial and 
terntonal governments would work together to develop this broader agenda for children, 
including clear outcome measures by which to gauge success. As part of this national agenda, the 
federal government will expand the Abonginal Head Start program onto reserves to ensure that 
all Adonginal chilcren have the opportunity to get a good start in life and will measure and 
report regularly on the readiness of Canadian children to learn, so that we can assess our progress 
in providing our children with the best possible start. 

It is this commitment to measure and report on early learning issues that the Ontario 
government adopted in the Ontano Throne Speech of April. 1998. The Ontario Throne Speech 
Stated that an ‘investment in early learning will help increase children’s self esteem, open the 
door to higher achievement, expand their understanding and horizons, and instill in them a joy of 
learning that will gow throughout their lives’. The Ontario Throne Speech referred to the 
increased funding of early learning programs including Junior Kindergarten and the study to be 
conducted by Dr. Fraser Mustard and the Honourable Margaret McCain. 

DEFINITION OF EARLY LEARNING/EARLY READINESS 

It is now known that a child’s brain develops most of its future potential during the first 
three years of life (Mustard, F., Offord, D. & Janus, M. 1998). Children’s social and emotional 
competence up to adulthood and beyond has its roots in prosocial and social behaviour at 4-5 
years of age. Children exposed to a nurturing environment have a better chance to learn 
appropnate social skills and ways of emotion regulation thus leading to the ability to take 
advantage of instruction offered in school. 
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Much of the research regarding early learning and readiness to learn is based on the 
definition of readiness to learn as the level of development at which an individual is ready to 
undertake the learning of specific matenal (Kagan, S.L. & Neuman, M.J., 1994). This includes 
the development of five domains: physical well-being and motor development, social and 
emotional development. approaches toward learning, language usage and cognition and general 
knowledge (Kagan, S.L, 1993; Doherty, G., 1997). 

The literature suggests that there are several theories with regard to early learning and 
readiness to learn. These include the environmental theory where the concept of school readiness 
should focus on what the child can do and how the child behaves (Parker, L., 1989; Meisels, S.J., 
1998) ) and the maturational theory where the belief is that there is an average age when an 
individual reaches the developmental maturity to lear certain material. (Kagan, Lewitt & 
Shurmann Baker, 1995). 

WHAT IS EXPECTED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO? 

The government of Ontario 1s responding to the commitment by the federal government 
where early learning issues are concerned and to the education reform which is taking place in 
the province. As part of this education reform, the Ministry of Education and Training has 
recently designed a mgourous new curriculum for Kindergarten students and students in Grades 1 
to 8. The government has stated that it is important that students be ready to enter Grade 1 and 
begin meeting the expectations of the Ontario Curculum. 

The government has asked EQAO to develop and pilot a unique assessment tool that can 
assess the early learning readiness of students prior to entering Grade 1. This tool which can also 
be referred to as an indicator must be designed in such as way as to permit Kindergarten teachers 
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to be able to use it with all of their students. Based on the assessment tool, teachers could 
determine the early learning needs of students prior to their entry into Grade 1 and therefore, to 
ensure that students are ready to begin meeting the expectations of the Grade | curriculum. 
WHAT ARE OTHER JURISDICTIONS DOING? 

The Ontario Experience 

There is an early learning project currently underway in Ontario which is being conducted 
by Dr. Fraser Mustard, Dr. Dan Offord and Dr. Magdelena Janus. They are designing an 
instrument to measure a child’s readiness to learn at school in five general domains: physical 
health and wel] Deing, social competence, emotional matunty, language nichness, and general 
knowledge and cognitive skills. Their plan is to develop and field test a psychometncally sound 
méeasunng instrument which will assess the readiness to leam in school environment of children 
at junior and senior kindergarten level, just before entering Grade 1. The purpose is to measure 
the deficits in students, assess the effectiveness of early childhood interventions and predict how 
children will do in elementary school. Although still in draft format, the measunng instrument 
resembles a checklist that teachers would use to assess students. Field testing will take place in 
Toronto. 

According to the Ontario Ministry of Education and Training’s Policy Memo #11, school 
boards in Ontario are required to have procedures for identifying children’s levels of 
development and learning needs. Although, each school board has a policy and its own 
procedures in place to meet this requirement, this paper will focus on a few school boards which 
are exemplary in their approach. 

At the West Parry Sound District Schoo] Board, there is a Kindergarten Screening process 
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in place in cooperation with the West Parry Sound Community Care Access Centre, The Child 
and Family Centre, and Integrated Services for Northern Children. They screen cognitive, 
language, motor, social emotional and adaptive behaviour. The assessment is done using parent 
and teacher questionnaires and observation checklists completed by teachers and other 
professionals. 

In Thunder Bay, Fair Start is an early identification’intervention program that has been 
developed by the Thunder Bay District School Board in conjunction with community partners. 
The partners are the Lakehead District School Board, Lakehead District Catholic School Board, 
Communiues Together for Children, the Thunder Bay District Health Unit, a local children’s 
treatment centre. the Canadian National Institute for the Blind and Confederation Community 
College. This program uses a tool called, Developmental Indicators for the Assessment of 
Learning: Revised (DI-4L-R) to identify children oe may be in need of further assessment in the 
areas of general development, health, vision, dental, hearing and speech and language. 

The program, Better Beginnings Better Futures operates in twelve communities across 
Ontano and is jointly funded by the Ministry of Community and Social Services, the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of Education and Training, the federal Department of Indian and Northem 
Affairs and Hentage Canada. 

The Canadian Experience 

A survey of other provinces has revealed that there are many provincial early intervention 
or schoo] readiness programs operating in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. The following is a 
summary of some of the programs. The federal government, through Human Resources 
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Development Canada and Statistics Canada is conducting a long-term study. 
British Columbia 
‘ funding for full day Kindergarten for 5 year olds with special programs to enrich 


language and socialization experience. 


Alberta 
. Kindergarten evaluation by teachers for entry into Grade 1. 
Saskatchewan 
° Full funding for pre Kindergarten programs for 3 and 4 year olds 
Manitoba 
° Early intervention screening for 5-9 year olds with a focus on the Early Literacy 


Intervention Initiative involving three programming areas: (1) reading recovery, 
(2) externally developed early literacy intervention programming to increase 
reading and wnting proficiency of students in Grade 1 and (3) locally developed 
early literacy intervention programs. 

New Brunswick 

° Happy Beginnings is an early childhood initiative involving screening and 

intervention from 0-5 years. 

Nova Scotia 


° Head Start Program is for at risk pre school children aged 4 years. 


Prince Edward Island 
° Early Initiative screens 6 year olds to identify their degree of readiness for 
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learning pnor to entry to Grade 1. 

Newfoundland 

° Parenting education and support programs for parents of children 0-6 years. 
Fi ae Government 

Human Resources Development Canada is conducting a long-term study called the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth (NLSCY). The Study 1s conducied in 
partnership with Statistics Canada. The primary objective of NLSCY is to monitor the 
development and well-being of Canada’s children as they grow from infancy to adulthood. The 
NLSCY is designed to follow a representative sample of Canadian children, aged newbom to 11 
years, with data occurring at two interwals. This is a comprehensive survey that examines a 
vanety of factors thought to influence child growth and development. Information is collected on 
the child’s parent(s), and other family members and on the school. Much of the information in 
NLSCY is collected from parents on behalf of their children. Through household interviews, 
interviewers administer a vocabulary test for children aged 4 - 6 years and teachers administer a 
short test of mathematics/computation skills and reading comprehension to children in grades 2 
and above. 
The International Experience 

In the United States, the national project is the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study 
(ECLS). This project, sponsored by the federal government, is quite similar in scope to the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth being conducted in Canada by Human 
Resources Development Canada and Statistics Canada. ECLS has two components. The first 
component is the Birth Cohort 2000 project which will provide descnptive data on: (1) national 
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and regional basis of children’s health and development status at birth and at various points 
thereafter , (2) children’s transitions to non parental child care, (3) chilcren’s transitions to earlv 
education programs and to school and their progress dumnng the first two vears of school, (4) 
children’s transitions to kindergarten and first grade. It will also provide a data that researchers 
can use to study how a wide range of family, school. health, community and indivicual factors 
influence children’s health. development, early learning, and their early performance in school. 
Data collected during the first years of children’s lives will serve as a baseline for examining 
how children’s home environment, health status, health care, and early child care and education 
shape their development. The longitudinal nature of the study will enable researchers to study 
children’s physical, cognitive, social and emotional growth and to relate trajectories of growth 
and change to vanations in children’s expenence. 

The second component is the Kindergarten Cohort Study. This study has nvo purposes: 
descriptive and analytic. It will provide descriptive data on: (1) a national! basis of children’s 
status at entry into school and, (2) children’s transition into school and their progression through 
fifth grade. It will also provide data that will enable researchers to study how a wide range of 
family, community and individual variables affect early success in school. For the first time, 
national data will be available on public and private kindergarten programs and the children who 
attend them. Data collected during the kindergarten year will also serve as baseline data to 
examine how schooling shapes later individual development. It will also permit researchers to 
relate trajectories of growth and change to variations in children’s school experiences in 
kindergarten and the early grades. Both the cohort studies involve assessing the children using 
performance-based assessments, teacher, parent and school administrator questionnaires. 
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In New Zealand, the School Entry Assessment (SEA) is used. It consists of three 


pertormance-based tasks designed to assess oral use of language, emergent concepts about pmnt, 


and numeracy when a child degins school. The performance-based tasks draw on what is known 


about focused observation as diagnostic information. The three tasks in SEA enable teachers to 


form accurate reliable views about a child’s understandings when they begin school and to plan 


programs accordingly. The information from SEA does not determine a child's potential, but 


rather, it provices a snapshot of their competencies at a certain point. 


HOW-ECAN TOOLS BE. LSED? 


The three main =pes of tests or tools used to measure readiness include: 


Developmental screening tests (Gredler, G.R. 1997) which measure one’s 
potential to acquire skills. Examples include the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
S:alls, the Sianford Early School Achievement Test, the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Sxills and the Developmental Indicators for the Assessment of Learning: Revised 
(DLAL-R) currently in use in Thunder Bay. 

Readiness tests which measure learning tasks such as motor coordination, 
memory, verbal expression, language, comprehension and social emotional status 
include: the Early Screening Inventory, Metropolitan Reading Tests, Gesell 
School Readiness Test and the Denver IL. 

Performance assessments (Meisels, S.J. 1997) which evaluate the individual 
performance of a student based on a teacher’s decision about the curriculum. 
Examples of performance-based assessments include New Zealand’s School Entry 
Test and the McCarthy’s Scales of Children’s Abilities used in the United States. 
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Although there is research to support the three types of testing, several authors agree that 
the current assessment measures are inadequate for measunng children’s readiness to learn 
(Kagan, S.L. & Neuman, M. 1994; Meisels, S.J. 1998: Lambert, G. & Cmic, K. 1994). It is 
further siated that we need to develop better forms of school readiness assessments that do not 
encourage student tracking or streaming or the narrowing of the curriculum (Engel, P1991). 
The use of ovo or three instruments including the use of manipulatives is encouraged (Hirsch, 
E.D. & Holdren, J.E. 1996). 

Athors agree that the choice of assessment tool must be made according to what it is that 
will be measured (Parker, K.C.H., Mainland, MLK.. & Amdur. .R 1990; Gredler. GR 1992) and 
the age o: the child participating in the assessment. Should periormance-based or standardized 
tests be used or a combination? The use of standardized tests in children under 6 years of age is 
not recommended by some researchers (Katz, L.G. 1998: Meisels, S.J. 1998). Using instruments 
such as parent questionnaires and teacher checklists or inventories (Offord, D.R., & Janus, M., 
1998) can be combined with methods of teacher observation of performance-based tasks 
(Campbell, E., Schellinger, T., & Beer, J 1991). The choice in the type of assessment tool lies in 
determining what is to be measured. 

WHAT IS THE BEST ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT FOR ONTARIO? 

EQAO currently conducts province wide performance-based assessments in Grades 3, 6 
and 9 that require students to show what they know and can do against the expectations set out in 
the provincial curriculum. There is much Support in the literature for using performance-based 
assessments to assess students in pre-school, Kindergarten and Grade 1. Performance-based 
assessments allow teachers to record what children can do in the context of their expenence. The 
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evaluation of student portfolios or collections of children’s work combined with summary 
reports completed three times a vear by the teacher is one method suggested in the literature 
(Meisels. S.J. 1995). Having teachers complete summary reports throughout the vear recognizes 
building blocks or sequential stages of child development (Doherty, G. 1997). 

As stated in the position statement of the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children & the National Association of Early Childhood Specialists in State Departments 
of Education, assessment is integral to curriculum and instruction. In early childhood programs, 
assessment serves several different purposes: (1) to plan instruction for individuals and groups 
and for communicating with parents, (2) to identry children who may be in need of specialized 
services o7 intervention, and (3) to evaluate how well the program is meeting its goals. 
EQAO’S PROPOSAL 

The EQAO proposal will focus on all three purposes outlined above. It is important to 
note that, in 199§, the goals or expectations for Kindergarten children have been clearly stated in 
The Kingergarten Program curnculum document. Where expectations have been made clear, it 
1s possible to design appropriate assessment instruments (Gredler, G.R. 1992 & Rafoth, M.A., 
1997): 

The government of Ontario and EQAO want to measure the readiness of students to enter 
Grade 1. As the Minister of Education, Dave Johnson, states, "We need to ensure that children 
are prepared for the expectations of the new Ontario curriculum for Grade 1."' E QAO 


recognizes there is extensive work underway by Drs. Fraser Mustard, Dan Offord and Magdelena 


' Speech from the Throne: Ontario, April 1998 
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Janus on a teacher checklist instrument. EQAO plans to design a unique assessment instrument 
that is performance-based and easily administered by Kindergarten teachers. This instrument 


could be used in conjunction with a checklist and would allow teachers to assess students on the 


speciiic expectations outlined in the Kindergarten curriculum. 
EQAO’s instrument will determine the current level of Kindergarten student performance 


On tasks measunng early learning readiness. It will provide Kindergarten teachers with suggested 
stratemes to enhance early learning readiness and will help to identiry factors outside 


— 


program 
the classroom tha: support early learning. To complement performance-based assessment tasks, a 


parent anc teacher questionnaire could be used. 
JHE LINK ITE THE EPUCATIONOL SUIT INDICATORS PROGR AN (EQUIP) 


Atthe same ume as EQAO is designing an early readiness assessment instrument, the 


office is in the early stages of developing a provincial indicators program. The Education Quality 


allow EQAO to report on factors affecting school quality. Based on a recent public consultation 
of 55 indicators, it is likely that one of the EQUIP indicators will address the issue of schoo] 
readiness and the need for schools and school boards to identify where student require 


intervention. EQAO’s early readiness and indicators teams will work together to ensure that there 


iS appropnate coordination and communication on the early readiness indicator and the early 


readiness assessment instrument/indicator. 
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The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
Junior Kindergarten 
Community Survey 

The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board is in the process of reviewing its current 
programs and policies. Currently, the District only offers Junior Kindergarten in schools 
in the City of Hamilton. An Early Learning Advisory Committee has been established to 
consider the options available to our system and to make recommendations to the Board 
of Trustees. 
The following survey has been designed to help the committee understand the need and 
interest in Junior Kindergarten in your community. 


Please complete this survey if you have a child who may be eligible for Junior 
Kindergarten in the future, (any child born after December 31, 1994). Return the 
survey to your child’s teacher on or before February 3. 


If you know of other parents with pre-school age children, please ask them to 
contact the school office for a copy of this survey. 


School Name Phone Number 


Please check the appropriate box with your response. 


1. Please indicate the number of children you have in the following age ranges. 


EE 6:3 years 
O 4-5 years 
O 6+ years 
2. Would you send your preschool child to Comments 


Junior Kindergarten if it is offered only at your local school? 


O O 


yes no 


3. Would you send your preschool child to Comments 
Junior Kindergarten if it is offered at a site 
other than your local school? 


Oo oa 


yes no 


4. Would you send your preschool child to Comments 
Junior Kindergarten on a bus? 


O O 


yes no 


10. 


i I 


12. Supplement Senior Kindergarten to Grade 3 programs? 
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Would you send your preschool child to 
Junior Kindergarten for a 4 day 5 days a week? 


O O 


yes no 


Would you send your preschool child to 
Junior Kindergarten if parents were responsible 
for the noon hour transportation? 


O O 


yes no 


Would you send your preschool child to 
Junior Kindergarten for a full day every other day? 


O O 


yes no 


Would you send your preschool child to _ 
Junior Kindergarten if they were in a mixed 
Junior and Senior Kindergarten Program? 


O O 


yes no 


Would you send your preschool child to 
Junior Kindergarten with a teacher responsible 
for up to 25 students? 


O a) 


yes no 
OR 
Only if an Educational Assistant is 
also assigned to the class? 


O O 


yes no 


The Ontario Ministry of Education and Training 


provides a grant for Early Learners. Would you prefer 


that the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
offer Junior Kindergarten? 


O O 


yes no 
OR 


a) O 


yes no 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


Comments 


If you have any questions please contact 


Lynn Howarth-McCue 


Early Childhood Education 
Consultant 527-5092 ext. 2389 
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Early Learning Advisory Committee 
Junior Kindergarten Community Survey Report 


e The survey generated a large number of responses- 721 returned surveys from 34 
schools. 


e There was a range of responses per school: 3-60 returned (with an average of 21 per 
school) 


e We analyzed the age ranges of (0-3), (4-5), (6+), and how that affected the answers. 


e We focussed on responses of the (0-3) range to identify those who would use the 
program, (521 responses from this range). We also reported on responses from all of 
the surveys. 


e Detailed results and summary survey comments follow this report 


e Interest in Junior Kindergarten was high. 
85% of parents of children in the 0-3 range indicated that they would send their child 
to school if at local site. 
(81% of all parents responded in this manner) 


e Support for Junior Kindergarten at another site was split. 
45% of parents of children in the 0-3 range indicated that they would send their child 
to school under these conditions. 47% said they would not. 
(43% of all parents responded yes to this question and 48% of all said no that they 
would not send their child to another site) 


Example Comment: Dependent on how far, how long on the bus, and if transportation is 
provided by the board. 


e Support for busing was also split. 
50% of parents in the 0-3 range would send their child if bused and 47 would not. 
(50% of all parents would send their child on a bus and 45% would not) 


Comments most often included a qualifier, i.e.: I would if there was supervision..... 


e There was not a substantial difference between those who supported a 4 day or full 
day delivery model. 
76% of parents of children in the 0-3 range would send their child if the Junior 
Kindergarten program was offered on a 2 day every day basis. 67% would send their 
child on a full day alternate basis. 
(71% of all parents supported the 4 day model and 64% supported the full day 
model) 
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e 52% of parents of children in the 0-3 range were willing to transport their children at 
noon. 
(52% of all parents were willing to provide transportation) 


e The majority of respondents indicated that they would also support a mixed program- 
blended program. 
66% of parents of children in the 0-3 range. 


Although it is important to note that 30% of parents did have a concern about a mixed 
program. 


e Results indicate that teacher/student ratios of 25 were of great concern to the parents 
in the survey. 
Only 25% of parents of children within the 0-3 range said that they would send their 
child under these conditions, 58% said they would not send their child to school with 
a class size of 25, and 17% did not respond. 
(26% of all parents said they would support | to 25 ratios, 56% said no, and 18% did 
not respond) 


Example Comment: Junior Kindergarten should be run differently-far too much 
responsibility for one teacher. 


e 72% of parents of children within the 0-3 range said that they would send their child 
only with an Educational Assistant. 
(68% of all parents supported the program only if an Educational Assistant was 
included in the adult/child ratio) 


We anticipated that they would respond to either questions 9 OR 10, but many 
responded to both. 


e 68% of parents of children within the 0-3 range indicated that they would prefer that 
the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board offer Junior Kindergarten over 
supplementing kindergarten to grade 3 programs, 17% firmly against it, and 16% did 
not respond. 


e Of the 68% in favor of offering Junior Kindergarten, only 9% said that they would 
also want to supplement K-3. 


e Of the parents who indicated “no” to offering Junior Kindergarten, most of them said 
yes to supplement K-3. 


Question # 12 had the largest number of no responses (40%-44%). 
Example Comment: Difficult question- not enough information to make an informed 
decision. 


pas 


Summary Statements: 


Surveys were distributed to County schools. They were to be sent home with 
the K-3 population. An advertisement was placed in the Barbant papers as 
well. 

The average survey respondent had children in the 0-3-age range. Most of 
these parents indicated that they would prefer that Junior Kindergarten be 
offered at their local school. 

There was little difference between the support for 2 day 5 days a week and 
the full day alternate delivery of Junior Kindergarten. 

Concerns were expressed about the | to 25 teacher /child ratio. Most parents 
indicated that they would send their child only if an Educational Assistant 
were included in this ratio. 

Most parents preferred that Junior Kindergarten be offered rather than 
supplementing Senior Kindergarten to grade 3. 
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Junior Kindergarten Survey 
Summary of Comments 
(Sample Statements) 


Question # 3 


Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten if it is offered only at you 
local school? 


Comments: 


Only if it is at local school 

maybe/unsure 

Junior Kindergarten should be in the same school as Senior Kindergarten 
Currently sending one child to city school 

No transportation/ would depend on transportation provided 

depends where and how far (distance issue) 

Prefer at own school : 

Would depend on delivery model 2 day of full 

Nothing in Junior Kindergarten I can’t teach at home 

Doesn’t matter- system excellent 


Question # 4 


Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten on a bus? 


Comments: 


As long a on the same bus as siblings 

As long as adult supervision is provided other than the bus driver 

As long as pick up and drop off at house 

I would have to be convinced that it would be safe and structured 

Would rather make other arrangements 

] would drive myself/ as long a supervised before the bell 

Never- children that age should not be unattended at anytime (one bus driver is not 
enough supervision) 
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Question # 9 and 10 


Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten with a teacher responsible 
for up to 25 students? 


OR 


Only if an educational Assistant is also assigned to the class. 


Comments: 

e It would depend on experience of teacher 

e Depends if full day or “% 

e Would prefer an Educational Assistant but up to 25 is fine 
e Parents can ease the burden 

e E.A.amust 

e Over 20 to high 

e Too much responsibility for any teacher 

e J.K. should be run different-far too much responsibility for one teacher 
e Ratio is too high- even with an E.A. 

e Won’t receive the attention 


Question # 11 and 12 


The Ontario Ministry of Education and Traininhg provides a grant for Early Learners. 
Would you prefer that the Hamilton-Wentworth district School Board offer Junior 
Kindergarten? 


OR 
Supplement Senior Kindergarten to Grade 3 programs? 
Comments: 


e 1can offer my children all kinds of mental stimulation, yet all they want is to be with 
other peers and we cannot afford Nursery school programs for more than 2 days a 
week. many children in daycare and not at home to play with 

The County schools should have the same programs as Hamilton schools 

I think the sooner the child’s education is started the better it benefits the child 

A lot of children are ready for schooling at an early age 

Difficult question to assess with such vague information 

Don’t know enough about this to make and informed decision 

I would like more information on both 

J.K. should only be offered if it is offered at all schools across the Board 
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Supplement if J.K. not offered 

Supplement very important to me 

supplement a better use of money 

We feel the money would be better spent on improving the present system rather than 
implementing something new-especially with the accommodation crisis in 
Flamborough 

Think it would be great to have J.K. but if we could increase and define more skills in 
K-3 that would make me happy as well 

Why not both! 

A very hard question- I would like a little of both- but not always feasible- They say 
that the earlier the education the better- Starting school at 4 1s beneficial in the long 
run according to certain studies. Yet there are preschool programs around- 
unfortunately for some people it is a finance issue 
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Statistical Analysis of 
The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
Junior Kindergarten 
Community Survey 


Number of Responses 721 
34 Schools 


1. Number of respondents with children in the following age ranges: 


0-3 years 321 
4-5 years 365 
6+ years 426 
Total F21 


2. Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten if it were offered only at your 
local school? 


0-3 years All 
y 85% 81% 
N 13% 15% 
NR 2% 4% 


3. Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten if it were offered at a site other 
than your local school? 


0-3 years All 
y 45% 43% 
N 47% 48% 
NR 8% 9% 


4. Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten on a bus? 


0-3 years All 
ne 50% 50% 
N 47% 45% 
NR 3% 5% 


5. Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten for a 4 day 5 days a week? 


0-3 years All 
bg 76% 71% 
N 22% 25% 
NR 2% 4% 
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6. Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten if parents were responsible for 
the noon hour transportation? 


0-3 years All 
Me 56% 52% 
N 38% 42% 
NR 5% 7% 


7. Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten for a full day every other day? 


0-3 years All 
4 67% 64% 
N — 29% 30% 
NR 4% 6% 


8. Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten if they were in a mixed Junior 
and Senior Kindergarten Program? 


0-3 years All 
Y 66% 63% 
N 30% 30% 
NR 5% 7% 


9. Would you send your preschool child to Junior Kindergarten with a teacher responsible for 
up to 25 students? 


0-3 years All 

NG 25% 26% 

N 58% 56% 

NR 17% 18% 

10. Only if an Educational Assistant is also assigned to the class? 

0-3 years All 

ng 72% 68% 

N 16% 19% 

NR 12% 14% 


11. The Ontario Ministry of Education and Training provides a grant for Early Learners. Would 
you prefer that the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board offer Junior Kindergarten? 


0-3 years All 
Bi 68% 64% 
N 17% 19% 


NR 16% 17% 


eee: 


® 12. Supplement Senior Kindergarten to Grade 3 programs? 


0-3 years 4 & 5 years 6+ years All 
ve 29% 32% 36% 32% 
N 28% PIS 24% 26% 
NR 44% 44% 40% 42% 
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GPar] Appendix 7. 
The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


Office of Kenneth Bain 


P.O. Box 2558 Superintendent of Education 
100 Main Street West a ea intea Wa: 
Hamilton, Ontario Phone: 905/527-5092, ext. 2622 
L8N 3L1 Fax: 905/521-2537 


E-mail: kbain@hwdsb.on.ca 


Lynn Howarth- McCue 
Consultant 


Early Childhood Education 
Ext2389 


Memo 


To: All Elementary Principals 
From: Ken Bain and Lynn Howarth-McCue 
Re: Kindergarten Registration 


The following information outlines the registration procedure for the 1999-2000 school year. 
(See attached definitions) 


L 


Initial contact with the school is an “Intent to Register”. Registration dates will be advertised in 
the Hamilton Spectator, Brabant papers and by radio on March 31°. The process starts at 8:30 
a.m. on April 6" and 7”. Contact may be by phone or in person. Secretaries must record the 
parental intents to register by noting the date and time of the registration. This is to ensure that 
waiting lists can be sequenced accurately. (Data required: Name, Address, Phone, Date of Birth, 
Preferences for a.m//p.m. or A/B schedule) 


Junior Kindergarten class lists should be capped at 23 blended programs to 25 and Senior 
Kindergarten classes to 28. (subject to contract negotiations) 


“Intent to Register Waiting Lists” are established where necessary. Principals should establish “in 
catchment” waiting lists and “out of catchment” waiting lists. 


Registration of “in catchment” students will include those who reside within the existing boundaries 
of a school and “out of catchment” students will include those who reside outside of these 
boundaries. 


Parents wishing to have their child attend a school other than their home school must complete an out 
of catchment form, which should be obtained from their Home School Principal. The out of 
catchment Principal must include a rider “pending space availability for September”. 


Parents should be invited to attend an official registration session at the school. Registration forms 
are completed and the parent provides necessary documentation at this time. (Immunization, Proof of 
age and Immigration status) 

We recommend that schools prepare a “Parent Information Package” and have it available at this 
time. 


Speech and Language support as part of registration process for September 1999 in County schools 
has been put on hold pending a decision by The Early Identification Team. 


Letters/receipts are given to confirm registration by June 1999. (to be designed by the school) 


9. 


10. 


11. French Immersion Senior Kindergarten will continue at existing City sites as listed: 
(“Intent to Register” and “Waiting List” Procedures will follow the same guidelines as 
outlined above) 


ALL EXISTING CITY SITES WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER JUNIOR KINDERGARTEN. 
THE FOLLOWING COUNTY SITES WILL OFFER JUNIOR KINDERGARTEN FOR THE 1999- 


6 ~ 3% 


IfaJ.K. or J.K./S.K. blended class is not full with “in catchment” students, principals should hold 
two spots for September to accommodate transfers over the summer. 

There can be no “in catchment” wait list for Senior Kindergarten students. 

Clearing waiting lists and adding classes due to the size of “in catchment” and “out of catchment” 
waiting lists will be confirmed by the Friday following Labour Day, where possible and parents will 
be informed. 


If registration has been confirmed at one school, this does not transfer to another school 
location. 


2000 SCHOOL YEAR: 


Billy Green-Upper Stoney Creek 
Janet Lee- Upper Stoney Creek 
Eastdale-Lower Stoney Creek 
Green Acres-Lower Stoney Creek 
Memorial-Lower Stoney Creek 


Grange-Ancaster 

C.H. Bray-Ancaster 
Fessenden-A ncaster 
Queen’s Rangers-Ancaster 


Beverly Central-West Flamborough 
Lynden-West Flamborough 
Greensville-West Flamborough 
Sheffield-West Flamborough 
Flamborough Centre- East Flamborough 
Mary Hopkins-Waterdown 


Bellstone- Glanbrook 
Mount Hope- Glanbrook 
Parkwood-Glanbrook 
Bellmoore-Glanbrook 


Central Public-Dundas 
Pleasant Valley- Dundas 
Dundana-Dundas 
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FRENCH IMMERSION LOCATIONS 
LOWER CITY for children living...... 


West of Highway 403 to City Limits 
George R. Allan School 
900 King Street West. 


Between Highway 403 and James 
Earl Kitchener School 
300Dundurn Street South 


Between James and Gage 
Sanford Avenue School 
149 Sanford Avenue North. 


Between Gage and Cochrane/Strathearn 
A.M. Cunningham 
100 Wexford Avenue South. 


East of Cochrane/Strathearn to City Limits 
Glen Echo School 
140 Glen Echo Drive 


UPPER CITY for children living...... 


West of Upper Wentworth to City Limits 
Norwood Park School 
165 Terrace Drive 


East of Upper Wentworth to City Limits 
Peace Memorial School 
75 East 36” Street 


Definitions 


Intent to Register: A parent’s initial contact with the school to declare an interest in registering his/her 
child for the coming September. This contact determines the placement priority or sequencing of the 
waiting list. From the “Intent to Register” list the principal will make contact with the family to set up 
official registration. 


In Catchment Waiting Lists: Include only the names of children who live within the school boundaries. 
All “in catchment” children are registered before “out of catchment” names are considered. 


Children attending a childcare centre within the school and who live out of catchment, will be given 
priority for any spaces that exist after “in catchment” children are accommodated. 


Out of Catchment Waiting Lists: Include the names of children who live outside of the school 
boundaries. 


Parent Information Package: It is suggested that each school prepare a package containing information 
on class times and operational data unique to the school; a “Welcome to Our School” letter/booklet; a 
registration form, a health and immunization form; information on decision-making on class placement; 
the organization and staffing of kindergarten; the gradual entry process; busing information; “out of 
area” waiting list procedures; and kindergarten program information. 


KB/lh-m 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 


CONTRASTING HALF-DAY, EVERYDAY TO ALL- 
DAY, ALTERNATING DAY KINDERGARTEN 
SCHEDULES. 


Submitted to: Lynn Howarth-McCue 
Early Years Consultant 
Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


By: Audrey Hensen B.Ed., M.Ed. 
Teacher 
Hamilton-Wwentworth District School Board 


January 10, 1999 
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This literature review examines studies that contrast half -day, everyday Kindergarten 
programs to alternate-day, full-day programs. The review synthesizes findings from published 
Studies conducted over the last twenty years. (Finkelstein, 1983; Good, 1996; Gullo, 1990 ; 
Gullo & Clements, 1984; Jalongo,1986; Schulz, 1981; Tephly, 1985; Ulrey, Alexander, 
Bender & Gillis, 1982). The studies reviewed were those made available by the Dr. Harry 
Paikin Library. 

The review was conducted to determine what educational research says about the advantages and 
disadvantages of each program, So as to best determine which of the two Kindergarten programs 
Is the most advantageous and developmentally appropriate for Kindergarten children. 

Most of the studies reviewed are qualitative in nature, based upon the first-hand experience of 
educators, parents and early childhood professors in their dealings with children in half-day or 
alternate-day Kindergarten programs. Some of the studies are based on quantitative research. 
Quantitative research of 1s quite difficult to conduct around this topic, due to the limited ability 
of researchers to measure factors concerning the child's affective domain. Academic testing at 
this age 1s also very difficult, as children are still largely at a concrete-operational stage of 
development, and their performance on school tasks is difficult to measure. 

These studies deal with issues related to; 


* Academic concerns * Instructional implications 
* Cost * Implications for teachers 
* Children * Assessment 


* Parental concerns 
ACADEMIC CONCERNS 


In nearly every study, the discussion of Kindergarten students’ academic 

achievement arises when comparing half-day and alternate-day Kindergarten programs. Most 
studies concur that there are no significant differences related to academic benefits of either 
program, with the exceptions of Good, and Schulz. 

Good, in her study, interviewed teachers about their perceptions of children attending the 
alternate-day model. She found that teachers believed their students’ academic competence was 
decreasing and concept retention was more difficult than for students they had previously taught 
in a half-day program. 

Schulz's interviews with teachers highlighted a perception that children in the alternate-day 
program were behind previous years’ classes (half-day) in reading readiness. 


COST 


All studies discuss the issue of cost when addressing the change of half-day Kindergarten 
programs to alternate-day . There 1s a consensus that the cost savings of dropping anoon bus 
run is advantageous to school districts, and seemed to be the impetus for the change to alternate- 
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day. 
One study discussed the possible erosion of this Saving due to the changes in programming that 
should occur with the scheduling change. 

schulz's respondents felt that with an all-day program, larger physical spaces were needed to 
accommodate more kinds of activities and that more materials and equipment were required to 
provide for all-day involvement of the students. (p.9), 

AS well, “Nearly all advocates concur that an aide is needed ina full-day program, so the salary 
of aides would further reduce the amount saved." (1981, p.19). 

Good addresses another cost issue, which relates to special needs children. She found that more 
children in the alternate-day model were referred to special services for support and were in 
need of retention. 

Her views on providing alternate-day programming are: “If a school district does not meet 
children’s needs early in their school careers, the result will be an increase in amelioration 
services later on--at a greater financial cost to the district anda greater academic and social 
cost to the children.” (1996, p. 30). 

The issue of cost and Kindergarten scheduling has been with us for some time. Dr. SueAnn Bates, 
a noted early-childhood specialist writes in 1969, “The tradition of Kindergarten programs 
being a half-day, daily program for the child. is based on children’s growth and development, 
learning theory and 105 years of successful programming.” 

she goes on to give her view on the change to alternate-day scheduling: 

“The decision has not been based upon aneeds assessment of Students, but a cost-effective 
assessment which decided transportation costs would be cut if anoon Kindergarten bus was not 
run. School transportation costs should not affect or dictate the instructional program of the 
school. The rationale for changing the Kindergarten schedule from half-day, daily to a full day 
on alternate days should be closely examined and analyzed. 

The five-year-old child and Kindergarten program should not be made the fall guy of school 
transportation costs and budget restraints.” (Bates in Schulz, 1981, p.12). 


CHILDREN 


The studies reviewed were predominantly set up to collect data on the effect of alternate-day, 
full-day programs on children. 

After examining data about alternate-day programs, the researchers found a substantial number 
of negative impacts on the children, mostly inrelation to behaviour, attitude and well-being. 
Attendance at school was a concern for Gullo and Clements, Finkelstein, Schulz and Good. 
ochulz's respondents found that children showed lowered resistance to illness due to fatigue. The 
fatigue stemmed from the day being too long. 

with increased illness came more frequent absence. 

some parents persisted in sending their sick children to school for fear of them missing too 
much (If a child missed aFriday ona W-F alternate Monday schedule, he or she could 
conceivably be out of school for 6 sequential days). 

This away-from-school time also proved to be a problem in relation to snow days and P.D. days. 
SchulZ’s concern was that interruptions in schooling are difficult for S-year-olds to make up. 
Schulz’s study also expressed concern over the whole child's body rhythm being thrown off: 
children couldn't seem to gain a sense of time of day. 

Finkelstein's research also revealed concerns about sporadic attendance with the alternate-day 
schedule that she concluded had repercussions for achievement. 

“SUCCESS In education, among other things, is based on a number of successful, reinforced 
repetitions. Anything other than every day substantial ly reduces the opportunity for this." 
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(1983, p.44). 

According to Gullo & Clements and Schulz, decreased social competence and fatigue resulting in a 
Nost of negative behaviors appear to be additional drawbacks of the alternate-day program. 
Good found poorer social skills due to increased fatigue, irritability and aggression, as well as 
lengthened adjustment to school for children who suffer from separation anxiety. Increased 
stress levels were noted, as well as an increase in competitive behavior. She found a decrease in 
Doth cooperative behavior as well as level of comfort. Good notes that these factors create an 
environment that 1s not conducive to learning or creating a positive learning disposition in 
children. 

Ulrey et al., found an increase in children’s level of fatigue. 

Gullo & Clements noted greater difficulty in adjustment to school in the forms of crying and 
other signs of discomfort. Confusion about school schedule persisted all year long. Fatigue was 
evident, and familiarity with other children was delayed. 

Exhaustion 1s noted in Schulz. With fatigue came an Inability to sustain school work in the 
afternoon. Children were expected to absorb two days curriculum in one day. Schulz found that 
the alternate-day model would put children attending it at a disadvantage, as they have too short 
an attention span for such concentrated learning. 

Finkelstein found the day too long for children. They found the schedule to be difficult and ended 
up alternating between fatigue and boredom. Immature children in particular had difficulty 
Coping. 

She feels: “Half-day programs best fit the developmental nature of the S- year-old, and leave 
time for the child to remain a child for part of the day.” (1983,p.44). 

The half-day program also provides for emotional stamina. Her study found that the children 
who attended half days were more alert, attentive and had a better retention of learning. 
Positive outcomes of the alternate-day schedule on children were as follows; 

Schulz found a benefit was that the children who did need to be bussed long distances to attend 
School spent considerably less time each week on the bus. 

Ulrey et al., as well as some of Finkelstein's respondents stated that for some children, the 
alternate-day model helped children adjust to the total school schedule, and made for an easier 
adjustment to Grade One. 

Ulrey et al., found that children snowed more interest in school. 


PARENTAL CONCERNS 


Outcomes for the family were addressed in some of the studies. 

Finkelstein’s parent respondents found scheduling to be difficult in the alternate-day model. 
They found their children to be either exhausted or bored, and they found that scheduling 
babysitting was difficult. When children were ina half-day program, it allowed parents to 
spend half of each day with their children. 

Ulrey et al. found that the alternate-day model created inconsistency in routine for both child 
and family. 

IN Schulz’s study, parental input "unmistakably indicated a clear preference for remaining 
with half-day scheduling.” (1981, p. 22). 

Parents who liked the alternate-day model, in his Opinion, “..favor it for the wrong reason, 
namely convenience to them rather than what is good for the child." (p. 13). 


INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The lack of consistency, routine, repetition and continuity in the altemrmate-day program 
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emerged as a concern in most of the studies. 

Schulz found the full day ‘too long’ with little being accomplished in the afternoon segment of the 
day. 

Finkelstein concluded that a half-day program offered children amore predictable routine and 
less stress. 

“It was felt that Kindergarten children need some structured group learning experience time 
each day as well as some individual, less structured time” (1983,p. 44). 

some of her teacher respondents felt that the afternoon segment of the altemrnate-day model 
turned the program into an expensive way of providing child care, as little could be done with 
the children academically. 

In terms of curricular considerations, Gullo & Clements felt that although the same material 
was covered in both programs, more pressure was placed on children in the alternate-day 
program to learn it. 

Both they and Schulz and Tephly felt that a great deal of time was spent by the teacher on 
reviewing or reteaching material due to the long stretches of children’s absence, inevitable with 
the alternate-day schedule. 

All found that afternoon instructional time was minimal. Gullo and Clements felt there was not 
enough time in the morning to balance that lack of afternoon time, as children need breaks from 
Instruction. 

On a more positive note, two of Finkelstein’s respondents felt that the children in their classes 
seemed to get more out of a full-day situation. 

There also seemed to be a consensus that full-day attendance allowed for big projects, such as 
cooking or field trips. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


some attention 1s given in the studies to the effects of the different schedules on teachers. 

Good found that her respondents experienced difficulty dealing with children’s short attention 
span over a full day. They also reported difficulty providing continuity and keeping groups 
together. Programming needed to be different with less actual teaching time. 

Teachers in Good's study also found communication with parents more difficult in the alternate- 
day model. They found their theme units disintegrated and there was inconsistent scheduling of 
special activities. 

They also found there was more time available for extended projects, play and self-directed 
activity. 

schulz’s teacher respondents found difficulty meeting all of the social and emotional needs of five- 
year-olds in a full-day program and that too many interruptions in instructional time were 
necessitated by the children being at schoo! all day. 

They experienced more discipline problems. His respondents also found the full day permitted 
some involved project work. 


ASSESSMENT 


Assessment in Kindergarten is done primarily through observing children and noting behaviour 
Skills and activity. 

These studies discussed assessment. Finkelstein stated that daily experience for children ina 
half-day, every-day Kindergarten program allows for continuous evaluation, 

Schulz’s concerns with assessment in the alternate-day model were that teachers found 
themselves unable to observe endangered children adequately. 


I 
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The third study, conducted by Gullo is a quantitative one that looks at teacher's ability to 
accurately assess development in a half-day, everyday, full-day, everyday and alternate-day 
full-day program, comparing assessment to actual student achievement. 

Gullo points out that the teachers’ ability to assess Kindergarten children is critical. 

vince the teacher does not rely on testing to assess the child, it is usually his or her perceptions 
which determine such issues as retention, support services needed, as well as subsequent 
academic programming for the child. 

Gullo's study found that “the alternate day teachers displayed apattern of less accurate 
assessment of children’s end of the year achievement.” ( 1990, p. 48). 

Although product-oriented tasks were assessed equally well as by teachers in a half-day model, 
process-oriented components ( i.e. reading readiness) were not. Gullo attributes this to the 
teacher not seeing the children on a daily basis and suggested that “teachers teaching the 
alternate-day schedule did not know their children as well as the teachers teaching in the other 
two schedules.” (p. 49). 


DISCUSSION 


In doing this literature review, it was found that there has been scarce research done on the 
advantages/ disadvantages of half-day, everyday vs. full-day, alternate day Kindergarten. 

The stucies that have been conducted clearly indicate that there are significant problems with 
the alternate-day model for children, their families, instructional set-up, teachers and 
assessment. 

1 appears from the research daily interactions are the key element for children’s well-being 
and social adjustment. Academic gains appear not to be an issue in terms of either program. Cost 
of transportation seems to be the driving force behind changes from a half-day, everyday to an 
alternate-day program, with no evidence to demonstrate any positive gains for the children 
Involved. 

Half-day, everyday programs still seem to be the program best suited to the Kindergarten 
child's age, both developmentally and practically, and the program of choice for the majority of 
the respondents in these studies. 


Ye 
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The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 

Date: February 23, 1999 

Re: Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: Reports of the 


Instrumental Music/Strings and the Design Technology/Family 
Studies Work Groups 
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The Curriculum Processes Transition Committee divided into seven work groups to complete its 
tasks. Previously the Board has considered the reports from the Ontario Curriculum and the 
Reading/Writing Non-Mandated Support Program work teams. 


The reports of two additional Curriculum Processes work groups have been reviewed by 
Executive Council and are presented for consideration of the Education Committee at this time. 


ial 


The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 

Date: February 23, 1999 

Re: Report of the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: 


Design Technology/Family Studies Work Group 
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Recommended Action: 


Moved by that The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


accept the report of the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: Design Technology/ 
Family Studies Work Group and forward it to senior administration for action. 


Rationale: 


The Design Technology/Family Studies Work Group has worked very hard to investigate options 
for maintaining a Design Technology/Family Studies program at the middle school level as these 
programs are highly valued by adolescent students and their parents. The Work Group has 
provided a very detailed rationale outlining the benefits of these programs for students at the 
Grade 7 and 8 level. 


After several large group meetings where discussion of the report occurred and changes were 
made by the Work Group, the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee approved this report 
in principle. However, some questions and concerns regarding the problems which will have to 
be overcome if these programs are to receive system support and approval remained. These 
problems were also raised by Executive Council. For example: 


1. There is no separate Design Technology or Family Studies Ontario Currriculum, so these 
programs continue to be “non-mandated” and finding sufficient expectations at the right 
grade levels within the mandated Ontario Curriculum (particularly in the Science and 
Technology and Health and Physical Education documents) to justify the time allocation for 
this program within the curriculum may prove problematic; 


en 


c 


2. Organizational and instructional problems in providing the programs to all Grade 7 and 8 
students within the board without the facilities and equipment within every school with 
Grade 7 and 8 students; 


Finding the financial resources for the costs associated with these programs (bussing, 
refurbishment and repair of facilities and equipment, safety issues, supplies) within the 
Ministry funding model; 


Lo 


4. Equity (county schools have continued DT/FS as a “system” program while city schools 
have not received “system” support for a number of years); 


5. A sufficient number of trained and certified teachers to offer the programs. 


While the Work Group has developed some highly innovative ideas around these issues, more 
investigation and consultation will be required to operationalize their suggestions and to 
determine if the financial and human resources required can be found without serious detriment 
to mandated programs. 


It will not likely be possible to plan for and implement the suggested pilot by September 1999: 
in that case, a decision will be required concerning the current program in county schools for 
the coming year. Other decisions such as those being made in the formulation of a Board 
Transportation Policy will impact on the feasibility of the proposals presented. 


While it is necessary to point out some of the continuing concerns, the Work Team members - 
administration, staff, students and parents - must be commended for their energy and 
commitment to researching and attempting to solve a very difficult problem for the benefit of 
many students within the jurisdiction. 
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Family Studies and Design and Technology for middle schools in H.W.D.S.B. 


| 


AS part of the curriculum processes committee for the Transition process for the Hamilton 
Wentworth District School Board. the Family Studies and Design and Technology 
sub-committee met to examine current practice in each of the former boards and provide a 
model and rationale for the future model being proposed. Members represent parents, students, 
teachers, and administrators from both of the former boards. 
e Parents and school council members - Karen Broe - G. R. Allan and Dalewood 

- Nancy Katz - Dundas District 

- Lynn Levine - Dundas District 

- Ruth Anne Martin - Mountain view 


e Administrators - Peter Greenberg - Dundas District 
- Errol Ellis - Mountain Sec. 
e Teachers - Bnan Cumming - Hillcrest 


- Joan Douglas - Dr. J. Seaton / Spencer Valley 
- Sue Fenton - Ryerson 
- Mike Helt - Dalewood 
- Tessa Law - Parkdale 
- Michelyn Putignano - Delta Sec. 
- Michael Stanley - Dundas District 
e Student - David Charko - Dundas District 
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¢ Prior to September 1996, the Board of Education for the City of Hamilton had both of 
the subjects taught, staffed and budgeted for grades 7 & 8. It had been budgeted for 
until September 1995 at the Grade 6 level as well. 


¢ The Wentworth County Board has both subjects taught, budgeted for and students 
currently bussed to, if facilities don’t exist in their home school , and are continuing 
to fund the program until June 1998. 


¢ Proposal addresses need for and cost of a Family Studies and Design and Technology 
program for all Grade 7 & 8 students. 


¢ Student benefits, school wide amelioration and drastically reduced funds required to 
run the program will be outlined. 
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Family Studies and Design and Technology for middie scheols in H.W.D.S.B. € 


¢ The proposed plan will be evaluated after a year by students, teachers, school 
councils, administrators to see if the costs are worth the benefits gained. The board 
can withdraw funding if not satisfied that stakeholders feel the program is worth 
continuing. 


vA ToL 


<~ iaks ee 


It is indeed challenging to examine and decide which programs should run and which 
should not in these times of budgetary restraint. This proposal will suggest a new model 
for offering both Family Studies and Design and Technology at the elementary level. We 
propose alternative arrangements to meet varying needs across the system, have stripped 
the budget to a fraction of the current amount and will suggest a way of income 
generation which may make the model even more practical as it grows. 


SX Statement of Problem /Need 


¢ This proposal is presented because of the committee’s awareness of the needs of € 
young transescents: namely the need for hands on skills and practice, life skills, 
technological skills and hands-on problem-solving practice. 

¢ Behavioural issues with some students are often avoided when these programs are 
available in middle schools due to low pupil-teacher ratios and all students’ need for 
but especially these students for kinesthetic activity. 

¢ Financial savings are the need of this board (cost savings). This proposal uses 
transportation routes already in effect so little if any bussing costs would be 
necessary. No new classrooms would be opened and thus need equipping. Budgets 
for supplies to run the program are less than half of previous amounts. 

¢ Current resources ( equipment and personnel) would continue to be used or 
redeployed . 

¢ [tis equitable for all students in the system. 


SX Project Scope and Objectives 


All students at the grade 7&8 level wil] receive the benefits of Family Studies and Design 
and Technology instruction. 


¢ We offer several viable models for consideration 
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Family Studies and Design and Technology for middie schools in H.W.D.S.B. 


¢ The model is able to be offered in September 1998 but would still be viable if 
not in place until September 1999. 


¢ Several teams of specialists will person the sites but since the number will be 
reduced , communication between and uniformity of program are achievable 


ACTION PLAN ; 


Model 1 Family Studies and Design and Technology runs 
in Middle Schools where facilities exist 


e¢ 1 FTE Design and T. echnology and I FTE F, amily Studies teacher per 15 
classes or teachers will need to be split between schools or subjects if 
remaining in one school. 


° Semester system between Family Studies , Design and Technology 


¢ time is spent in smaller than whole class size to allow for safety and 
appropriate skill development. 


Model 2 High schools to allow teaching of Family 
Studies and Design and Tech in their classrooms by 
elementary teachers where permits 


e allows maximum use of current facilities 


¢ needs only minimal increase to secondary repair budgets due to increase 
wear and tear on equipment 


¢ students would take current buses already in existence for secondary 
schools to do an all day program for 10 days in the school year. 


¢ Uf space permits allows for other co-terminus boards to access the program 
and generate income for HWDSB 


¢ where space is not available for instruction in these specialty areas for the 


full day, elementary teachers can teach other subjects not requiring special 
facilities in available rooms 
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Family Studies and Design and Technology for middle schools in H.W.D.S.B. 


° gives students a taste of secondary school and eases the transition Process to 
secondary school 


Model 3 set up satellite schools accessible to greatest number 
of schools due to location, proximity to bus routes etc. (e.g.. a 
Stoney Creek, an Ancaster, 2 mountain and 2 lower city sites) 


° equity of program and access 


° #of classes with gr. 7 & 8 divided by the number of class slots in satellite 
centres = the number of hours each class receives 


¢ if board chooses to limit the # of satellite centres then the program may 
need to be limited to Grade 8 students only. 


SX Activity One 


ee ee ey 


Costing of these models is difficult. In Model 1, it is difficult to ascertain if all the 
equipment previously in these schools, still exists and is in usable condition. Some have 
suggested that pilfering of equipment has taken place in the former City board over 
summers when many people can come and go without notice or explanation. In Model 2 
the assumption is that a lot of space in specialty classrooms exists. There is some Space 
in some schools currently but it changes with students option selections from one 
semester to another and one year to the next. ( see data gathered by transition committee 
members, appendix 1.) The best model maybe a combination of 2 & 3, as this seems the 
most cost effective and yet still provide program. 
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Family Studies and Design and Technelogy fer middle scheots in HWDSB. 
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SK Costs 


Provide the high level labour and material costs of the project. Include detailed labour 
and material costs in the appendices. 


pelts 
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We are well aware that neither F amily Studies nor Design and Technology are mandated 
programs by the Ministry of Education and Training. However it is critical to view 
education in the bigger picture of our society and the world and not become so focussed 
on costs that we forget the important learnings for students. There are global concerns, 
one needs read any magazine or watch many a television talk or documentary show to 
learn about issues like 


* healthy eating 
* use of leisure time 


* critical nature of family relationships especially in light of the number of abusive 
relationships, family breakdowns etc which occur in our society today 


*the need for skilled workers 

* the need for skills for independent living 

* the numbers of problem children (school drop-outs, young offenders, violent acts) 
* amount of family breakdown 

* abusive realtionships, need to identify and break the cycle of abuse 

* stress related problems - “Hurried Child” 


Unless we have a curriculum in our schools we may find our society in more difficulty 
than ever. Family Studies and Design and Technology help address many of the issues 
listed above. 
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Family Studies and Design and Technology fer middie schoeis in HWDSB. 


EVALUATION 
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Here you need to describe how you will measure the extent to which you've met the 
objectives, and the extent to which the results are consistent with your plan. NOT YET 
COMPLETED! 


CONCLUSIONS/NEXT STEPS 


Our Transition committee sub-group is continuing to meet to address areas not yet 
fleshed out, (eg. evaluation) and will work on any other suggestions from the steering 
committee. 


RESULTS OF AN INFORMAL SURVEY OF SPECIALTY ROOMS AVAILABLE FOR 
FAMILY STUDIES IN 1997-98 


Ancaster High Mrs. Murray ( unknown) 
Highland Mrs. McDonald 2 periods per day 
Waterdown J. Bowler no space 


Saltfleet no space available 

Parkside Miss Risdell (unknown) 

Orchard Park Mrs. Bent, R. Catagin no space available 

Scott Park A. Pocq | room avail. 2 periods per day 

Hill Park no space available 

Parkview B. Lukey 1 room (not food lab) 1 period per day 
Westmount T. Warren no space available 

Churchill J. Boutz 2 rooms (food lab) each available | period per day 
Glendale B. Makins no space available 
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Family Studies and Design and Technology for middie schests in H.WB.S.B. 


Barton S. Fowler | room 1 period per day 


Many secondary schools have sewing machines not in use which could be shared. 


Total for current year 1997-98 for Family Studies only 
8 periods are available across the District 
Data collected by Joan Douglas for County, Michelyn Putignano for City 


Attached 1s a survey of D/T and how much is currently being taught in the former City 
schools and the number of grade 7 & 8 classes there are 


8 schools of the former 23 are offering DT during 1997-98 
data gathered by Brian Cumming 
e Appendix A 


Also attached is a report on the pros to students of a Family Studies program . Note that 
) the cons are not related to the student benefits. 


prepared by Sue Fenton 
e Appendix B 


Appendix of excerpts from the Ontario Curriculum, 1998 for Science and Technology 
precis by Peter Greenberg, Principal, Dundas District School 


e Appendix C 
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G.L. Armsirong 
Elizabeth Bagshaw 
W.H. Ballard 
Benneito 
Burkhoider 
Cardinal Heights 
Chedoke 
Dalewood 

Glen Brae 
Hampion Heights 
Highview 
Hillcrest 

Lake Avenue 
Lawfield 
Memorial 
Norwood Park 
Prince of Wales 
Queen Mary 

R.A. Riddell 
Ryerson 

C.B. Stirling 
Tweedsmuir 
Viscount Montgomery 


Westview 


D&T Caught - 1997 - 1998 
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| Family Studies Report 


Family studies is often the only subject in which special needs students and other non-academic 
students experience success. They enjoy and excel in the practical areas of the subject. One 
solution would be to eliminate the “hands-on” areas of the program so the subject could be taught 
in whole class sessions. However, to do this would restrict the Opportunities for success for 
students who are not academically inclined. Research supports that middle students learn best by 
“hands-on” experiences. 

Pros: 

-teaches life skills 

-promotes the family unit 

-encourages healthy family relationships 

-identifies functions performed by families 

-investigates how families meet basic needs 

-awareness of unhealthy (abusive) relationships 

-family violence 

-recognizes all family structures 

-recognizes changes which occur within families 

-encourages respect for different cultures 

-identifies basic elements of family economics 

-separates wants from needs in family economics 

-investigates housing needs of families 

-teaches basic parenting skills 

-ages and stages of child development 

-discipline and punishment 

-providing safe environments for children 

-relationship between play and learning 

-selecting safe, appropriate toys for children 

- foods for kids 

-encourages males to be nurturing 

-discourages gender stereotyping 

-investigates male/female family roles 

-recycling within the family 

-nutrition 

-selection, storage and preparation of food 

-investigating anorexia and bulimia 


Cons: 

-costly 

-practical sessions cannot be taught in whole classes (equipment, space, supervision, storage) 
-much of the family studies program is practical 


Teel g| 
ee. 
Appenc hie 
DESIGN TECHNOLOGY & FAMILY STUDIES PROGRAMS 


The middle school of the 90's and its contemporary student population look for 
and expect relevance and meaning in the subjects that are covered. A significant 
number of children experience success and positive reinforcement through their 
exposure to the more academic subjects such as, English, Maths, History, Geography, 
and Science. They learn to apply the content and theory which these subjects offer and 
to seek higher scholarship challenges. Another large segment of our middle schoo! 
clientele, on the other hand, learn little more than extended frustration in realizing that 
they are not able to keep up, academically. They do not appreciate the connections 
and applicability of theory in their lives. Yet they come to school and can be very eager 
to learn and to become active participants in the school life. So we work very hard to 
provide experiences where all students can feel these connections. For students who 
may not be headed toward an academic future, we offer adapted programs, special 
projects, alternate education settings, special classes and “hands-on” learning 
experiences. 


School curricula has reached an advanced stage, to a great deal, through the 
use of and reference to a variety of technologies. Information technologies, such as 
computer science and television lead us to a focus on knowledge. Content 
technologies, such as Design Technology and Family Studies programs, on the other 
hand, lead to the production of a product. Familiarity with only one technological aspect 
is not viable. Both components are a prerequisite today in order for us to make 
decisions regarding technology. Design Technology nurtures and extends the natural 
processes of childrens’ learnings. 


There is an important consideration to be made if we are, in fact, to maximize the 
impact of technological studies upon our children. Integrating each of these subjects 
one with the other, makes each of them interdependent. They are inseparable and are 
the basis of the relevance noted above. The seamless meshing of subjects provides 
our students with practical problems which they will experience in their lives away from 
school. Through subjects such as Design Technology and Family Studies, students 
learn to become exploratory and creative in their problem solving attempts. Perhaps the 
greatest impact that these subjects have had on our students has been in their facing 
practical challenges and finding solutions. 


Feedback form business leaders and industrial sources have made it abundantly 
clear that a person's ability to learn and work as cooperative team members is a 
requisite to success. The middle school technological studies courses add significantly 
to this need by incorporating group dynamics in addressing problems with a multitude 
of solutions. These are, by design and intent, programs which encourage problem- 
solving and group interaction. They are goal-directed programs which ultimately a 
transferable skill for life-long learning. 
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There is one aspect which is often neglected. Traditionally, certain subjects have 
a definite gender bias. Traditionally, we think of females excelling in the arts and 
languages, while males do much better in the maths, sciences and technology areas. 
Times have changed and we now make every effort to provide equal opportunities for 
these disciplines. It is exciting to observe grade 7 & 8 girls in the wood shop, 
constructing models and learning about power equipment, while their male counterparts 
are learning about child care, menu planning, food preparation and clothing 
construction. 


Finally, what do our students have to say? They are, after all, the ones whose 
school programs are on the line. They have a less powerful voice, when it comes to the 
final decision-making, than others. Yet they are the consumers. When polled about the 
need to maintain a viable Design Technology and Family Studies program, they all 
worried about losing this part of their curriculum. They spoke of their surprise at the 
many things they had learned by applying theories they had learned in other subjects. 
They recognized, for example. That preparing a piece of wood for construction required 
the use of math in measuring the sides and angles and that it also included science in 
learning about the need to closely define stress points. In Family Studies, students 
commented about how much science was involved in the preparation of food and the 
construction of clothing. Many of our special education students expressed a concern 
that this are of their school program, which now offered them a sense of success, would 
be removed. 


The new Ontario Curriculum for Science and Technology, provides many 
instances where these two subjects are intended to be present in the curriculum of 
Ontario students. The following citations and comments have been borrowed from this 
new curriculum booklet. 
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Technology, in the broadest sense, 
© “...lncludes much more than the knowledge 
and skills related to computers and their 
applications. Technology s both a form of 
knowledge that uses concepts and skills 
from other disciplines (including science) 
and the application of this knowledge to meet 
an identified need or solve a specific problem 
using materials, energy, and tools 
(including computers). The method of technology 
consists of inventing or modifying devices, 
structures, systems or processes.” (S&T-3) 


The integration of science and technology curricula presents an important aspect for 
this component of the Middle School curriculum. Whereas other subjects offer a 
theoretical basis to learning, science and technology are disciplines which provide 
Students with a “way of knowing.” (S&T-4) They are processes which encourage 
students to apply the knowledge, theories and hypotheses which have been presented 
through other mediums. It is vital for students to “...learn to relate their knowledge of 
science and technology to the world beyond school.” (S&T-4) 


What, then, are the goals of technology education? Why is there a concern 
about the reduction or elimination of Design Technology and Family Studies from the 

middle school curriculum? Primarily, the goal of these programs is to make sure that all 
students, prior to their entry into the secondary school system, must receive and 
acquire some basic feel for these areas: 

“ The goals are intended to ensure that all students 

acquire a basic scientific literacy and technological 

Capability before entering secondary school. The 

goals for students are: 

- to understand the basic concepts of science and 

technology; 

- to develop skills, strategies, and habits of mind 

required for scientific inquiry and technological 

design: and 

- to relate scientific and technological knowledge to 

each other and to the world outside the school.” (S&T-4) 


Several reference points are stressed by the new curriculum which relate to the 
roles of parents and teachers. For example, it is suggested that parents have an 
important role to play in the learning process by showing an interest in their childrens’ 
home assignments and project work. As well, the document points out that this new 
curriculum, “...promotes lifelong learning...to promote safety techniques in the handling 

ee) of tools and the disposal of harmful substances...” (S&T-5) Teachers, on the other 
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hand, aware of the need to provide experiential activities: 
“will provide as many hands-on activities as 
possible, since the inquiry and design skills 
emphasized in this curriculum must be taught and 
learned through experiences with concrete materials. 
The activities provided should allow students to 
discover and learn fundamental concepts through 
investigation, exploration, observation and 
experimentation...Opportunities to relate knowledge 
and skills to these wider contexts - to the goals and 
concerns of the world in which they live - will motivate 
students to learn in a meaningful way and to learn for 
life.” (S&T-6) 


In considering the importance of safety, the new curriculum stresses the need for 
teachers to be responsible for ensuring the safety of students during instructional time 
and classroom lessons. Teachers, will demonstrate safe practices at all times in 
accordance with both Ministry and school board policies and practices: 


“ To carry out their responsibilities with regard to safety, it is 
important not only that teachers have concern for their own safety 
and that of their students, but also that they have: 

* the knowledge necessary to us the materials, tools, and 
procedures involved in science and technology safely; 
... the skills needed to perform tasks efficiently and safely. 
Note: Teachers supervising students using power equipment such 
as drills, sanders, saws, and lathes need to have specialized 
training in handling such tools. “ (S&T-8) 


* 


This emphasis upon safety and the responsibilities of teachers and students 
continues with a notation regarding safety in the workplace: 


“... Students demonstrate that they have the knowledge, skills, and 
habits of mind required for safe participation in science and 
technology activities when they: 


* maintain a well-organized and uncluttered work space; 

¢ follow established safety procedures; 

¢ identify possible safety concerns; 

* suggest and implement appropriate safety 
procedures...(S&T-9) 


How then, are we to proceed with the planning of student programs? How can 
we provide a holistic approach to the integration of science and technology? It is 
pointed out that teachers should be emphasizing cross curricular learnings when 
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planning programs, themes, and units of instruction. Recommendations for the 
implementation of this approach are as follows: 


“...coordinating the teaching of related content in two or more 
subjects...providing opportunities for students to work towards 
expectations in two or more subjects within on lesson...in Grade 7 
teachers could develop a unit of study around the building of 
Structures to give students opportunities to learn about the 
properties of materials, the characteristics of geometric shapes, 
and the aesthetics of design...” (S&T-11) 


Finally, there is a major growth strand included within the New Ontario Science 
and Technology Curriculum, which is devoted to Structures and Mechanisms (84). The 
prescribed overall learner outcomes indicate that students: 


“In Grade 7...will learn more about the effects of 

forces that act on and within different structural 
forms...students will continue to investigate how 

different structural forms support or withstand loads 

by designing, building, and testing solid(or mass) 
Structures, shell structures, and frame structures” (S&T-84) 


and in the grade 8 section of this strand, mechanical efficiency is examined: 


“Students will develop their understanding of the 
Efficient operation of mechanical systems by designing 
and building devices and systems and investigating their 
efficiency...” (S&T-86) 


Throughout this strand, there is substantial reference to both the overall and specific 
expectations as they relate to the need for Design Technology and Family Studies 
programs among the Transition Years student population. For example, by the end of 
grade 7, it is indicated that students will be able to: 


"... demonstrate an understanding of the relationship 
Between the effectiveness of structural forms and the 
forces that act on and within them’ : 


“... design and make a variety of structures, and 
investigate the relationship between the design and 
function of these structures and the forces that act on 
them”: 


“... demonstrate and understanding of the factors that 
must be considered in the designing and making of 


a) 


products that meet a specific need.” (S&T-84) 


In addition to these overall expectations, there are also a number of specific 
expectations which support the need to provide students with a Design Technology 
program. This is particularly evident in the relationships between science and 
technology to the outside world. The new curriculum states that by the end of grade 7, 
for example, students will: 


"...Produce a work plan that outlines the possible 
criteria for choosing resources for manufacturing 
a product that they have designed...” : 


“...describe, using their observations, the function 
of a symmetrical design in structural and mechanical 
systems (e.g., In bridges)...” : 


"...use their knowledge of materials in designing and 
making structures that stand up to stress...” (S&T-85) 


Similarly, by the end of grade 8, students are expected to: 


"...Produce technical drawings and layout diagrams of 
a structure or a mechanical system that they are designing...” : 


"...make informed judgements about products being 
designed and made by others...” : 


"...evaluate their own designs against the original need, 
and propose modifications to improve the quality of the 
products...” (S&T-87) 
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The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 

Date: February 23, 1999 

Re: Report of the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: 


Instrumental Music/Strings Work Group 


A MOTE ES TI NA SIN TA ER TEE TNO NEUES 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by that The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


accept the report of the Curriculum Processes Transition Committee: Instrumental 
Music/Strings Work Group and forward it to senior administration for action. 


Rationale: 


The Instrumental Music/Strings Work Group has worked diligently to address the issues around 
the instrumental music program at the middle school level. Instrumental music is a program with 
a long history of excellence in city schools and some county schools; however, in order to ensure 
the continuance of the current programs and the establishment of new programs to meet needs in 
other schools across the system, proposals that address issues of equity, curriculum. staffing and 
resources in a balanced, logical and cost-effective way had to be developed. In addition, this 
Work Team looked at the Strings Program, another non-mandated program of excellence in the 
arts which has been operating in the city for three decades. 


The efforts of this team of committed educators and parents are most appreciated in the 
development of this report which was endorsed by the Curriculum Processes Transition 
Committee. 
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History: 


Structure: 


Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
i re ae ee - 
Strings Instruction Program 


This program began in the late 1960's under the leadership of Glenn Mallory, then 
Supervisor of Music for the Hamilton Board of Education. Although it began as a 
program with fees paid by parents, it was highly subsidized and fees were often 
waived for parents who were unable to pay. The fee was, in the beginning, 

$15.00 for the full year program. Enrollment peaked at between 600 and 700 
Students mostly from grades 4 through 8 although an “orchestra only” program 
package allowed students to remain through high school. The Strings Instruction 
Program has continued un-interrupted for approximately 30 years. The teachers of 
the program were hired from the community of experienced string players, but 
they were not and are not “certified”. 

Responsibility for the program passed to Russ Weil. who was appointed Co- 
ordinator of Music (and Dance) in 1990. At this time, a complete review of the 
program was undertaken to consider its viability in a difficult economic climate. 
The decision made by the Trustees at this time was that the program would 
continue to be offered by the Hamilton Board provided that it adopt a full user-pay 
format and run at no cost to the Board. 

Under the direction of Gail Rappolt, Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum and 
Instruction, the staff took on the task of developing a formula whereby the fee for 
service was to be adjusted so that the teacher’s wages and benefits, the 
administrative costs, maintenance and renewal of equipment, etc. could be 
covered. John Patterson ( accounting department) and Mr. Weil gathered 
information and created a formula that tied the teacher’s pay to the number of 
students they had. Simply put - more students equaled more pay. This formula has 
allowed the program to run successfully since 1990 with full cost recovery. 


1) A“FULL PROGRAM” student is entitled to One small group lesson per week. 
usually in the student’s own school. It could be before school, during school 
hours, during lunch or after school, depending on the teacher’s schedule and the 
availability of space in the school. This alTangement is negotiated each vear with 
the string teacher and the Principal in each school. (Note: students may be 
withdrawn from class for this music instruction as outlined in the Education Act). 
The “full program” fee also includes one lesson per week known as 
“ORCHESTRA”. This is a large group lesson where students prepare matenial for 
concerts and performances in schools and the community throughout the school 
year. Students are invited to join orchestra when they have learned the basics. 
Most teachers have a junior and senior orchestra, depending on numbers and 
ability. Orchestra is offered on Saturdays or a week-day evening (depending on the 
teacher). Students currently gather at one of three locations - Ryerson, Binkley or 
Mt. Hamilton United Church. These locations are used because the rent for space 
is affordable after hours or on weekends. (Note: It is a concern for the program 


Equipment: 
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that a “presence” in the schools has been lost because of the prohibitive cost of 
Opening the schools on Saturday for orchestra rehearsals). We chose these church 
facilities to keep the costs to the parents at a minimum. 


2) An “ORCHESTRA ONLY” student is entitled to one large group lesson per 
week known as orchestra. It would take place on a Saturday or a week-day 
evening. This is a popular choice for secondary school students who have chosen 
to continue playing music in orchestra but have opted to NOT attend Westdale 
S.S. as the only high school with a full string program. 


The “FORMULA” for fees is based on a maximum small group lesson of 8 
Students per hour (ie. 4 students per half hour etc.) once each week and one 
orchestra lesson based on 33 Students per hour. The teachers are therefore paid by 
the hour, according to the number of students that are enrolled in their program. 
There are other costs that figure in to this formula that range from administrative 
costs to maintenance of equipment and concert time. For more details of this 
complex formula, I suggest that the reader consult with John Patterson in the 
accounting department or call me at 388-] 161. The” formula” allows the 
program to run at no additional cost to the board. It is reviewed and 
adjusted annually. 


Full program - 1998-99 The fee is $230.00 for the year. ($215.00 “early bird 
special” if paid in full by June 30 of preceding year) This may be paid in one 
cheque by Sept. 30, or in three installments post-dated to the end Of Sept-Oct. 
and Nov. 

Orchestra only - 1998-99 The fee is $90.00 for the year. ($85.00 “early bird 
special”). This may be paid in one cheque by Sept. 30, or in three installments of 
$30.00 post-dated same as above. 


The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board currently owns approximately 
750 violins, violas, cellos and basses which are designated for use in this program. 
Instruments are supplied to the students at no additional charge. They are used for 
the duration of the student’s involvement with the program and then returned. 
Parents are responsible for intentional or careless damage to the equipment. 
Normal wear and tear is the responsibility of the board. 


Administrative Functions: 
Administrative Functions: 


Bookkeeping and Accounting: 


A data base must be created for a complete list of students and their teacher. This 
data base will be the basis for checking for payments and/or NSF cheques. 
Teachers bring the cheques to the bookkeeper at designated times and it should be 
the responsibility of the accountant to make sure that the cheques are cashed 
within a reasonable time frame. This is particularly important for the full 


00 


Lop) 


payment cheques that arrive in June. The discount that we offer is based on the 
fact that we will gain some interest over the summer. There are peak times for the 
processing of fees. These include: June 30 for early bird payments 
Sept. 30 for installment #1 
Oct 31 for installment #2 
Nov. 30 for installment 43. 
By Dec. 15 a complete review of the data base should reveal any students who are 
delinquent with fees and should be withdrawn from the program. It is the program 
co-ordinator who will perform this review and make necessary adjustments to the 
enrollment. 
There will be a few instances where cheques come in at other times and need to be 
processed (ie. replacement cheques for NSF or late fees due to late start, special 
circumstances etc.) These will be minimal but nevertheless must be addressed. 
Although these duties have been covered by a regular member of the accounting 
department in the past, it is quite acceptable for a casual employee to handle this 
data base and bookkeeping function. Costs for these administrative functions 
may be charged back to the string program. 
Program Co-ordinator: 
Because of the large number of students, the investment in inventory and 
equipment and the public profile of the program, a position of manager or program 
co-ordinator is necessary. This used to be assigned to the Supervisor or Co- 
ordinator of Music, a position which has been eliminated. Under the current 
structure the program co-ordinator pertorms the following duties: 
- manage the inventory of instruments currently housed at Fairview School 
~ Manage resources, supplies, repairs, equipment, rentals. purchases, 
tendering 
- chair teachers’ meetings 
- manage the curriculum and music 
- manage NSF cheque replacement 
- handle inquires, concerns etc from parents and the community 
- Interview and hire new staff for the program 
- media spokesperson 
- conduct concerts and rehearsals where appropniate 
- plan and produce the “Hamilton Festival of Strings” in the Great Hall of 
Hamilton Place 
- liaise with the Hamilton Arts community 
= etc) 


This position involves 200-250 hours per year. Current consulting flat-fee 
is $1500.00. 
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I hope that this summary gives a clear picture of a very special program in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth District School board. It is the envy of many other jurisdictions, especially because it 
is Cost recoverable. It enriches the lives of our students and our community. Many of the students 
have gone on to professional careers or serious hobbies with strings because of the opportunities 
they had in our system.. The cost to the parents of the program is far less expensive than private 
lessons. This too is one of the chief selling points of our program - it is accessible to many lower 
income families. 


The teachers in this program(who have not had a pay increase in 12 years) give freely of their time 
and effort for no additional pay. Remember that they are paid hourly, not salaried employees. 
They do music festivals, recruiting concerts, school and church pertormances, even television 
appearances and provincial and national conferences.. This program has a very high profile in the 
community. It must be valued by all who have a say in the educational and cultural development 
of our young children. 


Respectfully submitted by, 
Russ Weil 


Program Co-ordinator 
Nov, 18/98 


To: 
From: 
Date: 


Subject: 
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The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
MEMORANDUM 
Merv Matier, Director of Education and Secretary 
Ken Bell, Superintendent of Education 
February 17, 1999 


APOLLO ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION PILOT PROJECT 
-- RESEARCH COMPONENT 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by 
School Board approve the research component of the Apollo Pilot Project for the 1998-99 
school year as outlined. 


that The Hamilton-Wentworth District 


1.0 Background 


2.0 


On January 28, 1999, The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
approved the Apollo Alternative Education Program as a pilot project for 
one year at Tweedsmuir Elementary School. 

The Apollo Project is funded through a grant from Human Resources 
Development Canada. 

The pilot project proposal included a research component aimed at 
evaluating program effectiveness. 


Current Action 


2.1 
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Dr. Kathy Short, Psychologist with The Hamilton-Wentworth District School 
Board, has developed the attached research design model to evaluate the 
program effectiveness of the Apollo Pilot Project. 
The model includes three components: 
(a) Historical Control 
(b) Contemporary Control 
(c) Process Analysis 
A description of these components is outlined in the attachements. 
Proposed Measures -- a variety of assessment tools will be used to address: 
Academic Skills 
Attendance 
Behaviour 
Relationships 
Self-Concept. 
Specifics are outlined in the attachments. 


50 Future Actions 
Syl The pre-testing portion of the research component will commence as soon as 


students have been identified for the Apollo program. 


sae Dr. Short will update the Apollo Project Steering Committee as is necessary 
to ensure conformity to the proposed research design. 

35 The results of this research component will be included in the summary 
report of the Apollo Project to The Hamilton-Wentworth District School 
Board. 

40 Attachments 

4.1 Apollo Project Proposed Research Component 

49 Ontario Child Health Study - Parent Form 

4.3 Ontario Child Health Study - Youth Form 

4.4 Ontario Child Health Study - Teacher Form 

4.5 School Attachment Survey 

46 School Commitment Survey 

4.7 Parent Survey 

48 SSCS Student Questionnaire Level 2 
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APOLLO ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION PILOT PROJECT 
PROPOSED RESEARCH COMPONENT 


Summary of Research Objectives 


The Apollo initiative is a preventive school-based program for students at risk of early school 
leaving. It is a unique program that is founded on theory, empirical research, and professional 
experience. Among the first of its kind for students within this age range, It will serve as an 
example for other communities. 


The research component of Apollo has three purposes: 


= To provide preliminary information about program effectiveness. 

™ To provide systematic information about program development and process, in order to assist 
with replication in other sites. 

= To pilot measures and procedures in anticipation of a possible larger-scale controlled 
evaluation. 


As a pilot program housed within a single school for a relatively short period of time. this 
evaluation will not allow for definitive statements regarding the success of the program. The 
research component will, however, provide the necessary foundation for future work in this area 
and will, by virtue of its objectivity and structure, assist in supporting program accountability. 


Research Hypotheses 


Theory predicts that the Apollo program will have a positive impact on attendance, academic 
performance, behavior, and self-concept. It is further hypothesized that the program will have 
its effect via the student-teacher relationship and the alternative curriculum employed. 


Summary of Research Methodology 


Three methods of evaluation will be used: (1) historical comparison (attendance data only) 
(2) contemporary comparison 
(3) process analysis. 


(1) Historical Comparison: Archival data from 1996 through 1998 will be used to determine 
monthly attendance patterns for the most serious non-attenders in the school each year. Apollo 
attendance data can then be mapped onto these typical cycles to see if improvements are evident. 


(2) Contemporary Comparison: Apollo students will be compared with a parallel group of 
students from another school in the community (Prince of Wales), before and after the program, 


on measures of academic performance, behavior, school relationships, and self-concept. 


(3) Process Analysis: Program development will be documented and qualitatively evaluated. 
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Suggested Measurement Tools 


Academic Skills: Woodcock-Johnson-Revised, Standard Academic Battery, 
Reading and Mathematics subtests 


Attendance: OSR attendance records 


Behavior: Revised Ontario Child Health Study Scales (selected subtests) 
Parent Version (Conduct, Opposition, Separation Anxiety) 
Teacher version (Conduct, Opposition, Overanxious. Depression, ADHD) 


Youth Version (Conduct, Opposition, Overanxious, Separation Anxiety) 
Relationships: Parent Involvement Questionnaire 
School Social Bond Surveys (attachment and commitment subtests) 
Speech Sample 


Self-Concept: Student Self-Concept Scale 
Summary of Research Procedures 


(1) Historical Comparison: The Principal/Social Worker will select the most serious 
nonattenders each year (top 10%). Identifying data will be removed and the student will be 
assigned a number. The attendance information will be passed on, anonymously, to the 
Psychologist for analysis. 


(2) Contemporary Comparison: The Principal/Social Worker at each school will select the most 
serious nonattenders in the school this year (top 10%). Parents of these students will learn about 
the research and will be invited to participate. With parent consent, the twenty most severe 
Tweedsmuir nonattenders will enter the Apollo program and twenty matching Prince of Wales 
nonattenders will serve as the control group. Baseline assessment will occur prior to the official 
program start-up. Academic testing will be done individually by the Psychologist. Youth 
questionnaires will be group-administered. Parents and teachers will complete their respective 
checklists on their own. Evaluations will be conducted, in brief, near the end of the school year, 
and then more comprehensively next winter. 


(3) Process Analysis: Use of a Logic Model and supporting documentation to assist the Apollo 
Steering Committee and Staff with goal-setting, program development, and monitoring. 


Principal Investigator: Dr. Kathy Short, Clinical/School Psychologist, HWDSB 
Independent Research Advisor: — Dr. Michael Boyle, Centre for Studies of Children at Risk 
HWDSB Advisory Group: Apollo Project Steering Committee 

Project Technician: TBA (BA or MA level Psychology student) 
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Revised Ontario Child Health Study Scales - Parent Form 


Below 1s a list of statements that describe some of the feelings and behavior of children. For 
each statement, please mark the box that best describes your child now or within the past six 
months. Please mark only one of the three boxes for each statement. 


Often or 
Very True 


= Never or *:* Sometimes or 
_ Not True ~~ Somewhat True 


Steals at home 

. Steals outside the home 

. Runs away from home 

Lying or cheating 

. Sets fires 

. Truancy, skips school 

Has broken into someone else’s house, 

building or car 

8. Vandalism 0 l 

9. Cruel to animals 0 l 

10. Uses weapons when fighting 0 l 

11. Physically attacks people 0) l 

12. Cruelty, bullying, or meanness to others 0 l 

13. Temper tantrums or hot temper 0 l 

14. Argues alot with adults 0 l 

15. Defiant, talks back to staff 0 l 
0 | 
0 | 
0) l 
0 l 
0 l 
0 l 
0 I 
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16. Does things that annoy others 

17. Blames others for own mistakes 

18. Easily annoyed by others 

19. Angry and resentful 

20. Gets back at people 

21. Swearing or obscene language 

22. Worried that something bad will happen 
to people he/she is close to 

23. Worries about being separated from loved 0 | 
ones 

24. Avoids school to stay home 0 l 

25. Avoids being alone 

26. Scared to go to sleep without parents 0 l 

being near 
7. Has nightmares about being abandoned 
8. Complains of feeling sick before 0 l 
separating from those he/she is close to 

29. Overly upset when leaving someone he/she (0) l 
is Close to 

30. Overly upset while away from someone 0 l 
he/she is close to 
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Parent Survey 


Parent(s) vour child lives with most of the time: 
Mother Father Both parents Step-parent or common-law 


Parent(s) age: Mother Father Step-parent or common-law 


Do you work outside of the home? Yes No 
If “ves”, what do vou do? 


a =n 
Does vour “spouse” work outside of the home? Yes No No spouse 


If “ves”, what does vour spouse do? 
; : ee ee 


What was the highest grade you went to in school? 
If vou have a spouse, what grade did they go to in school? 


How much do you volunteer in your child’s school? 


0 ] 2 3 4 S 6 

not at somewhat or alot 

all sometimes 

How often do vou go on class trips with the students? 

0 l 2 3 4 S 6 

not at somewhat or alot 

all sometimes 

Do you attend meetings of the school’s Parent Council? 

0 } 2 3 4 5 6 

not at somewhat or alot 

all sometimes 

How often do vou come to the school? 

0 | oD) 3 4 5 6 

not at somewhat or alot 

all sometimes (daily) 
about once a month) 

How often do vou talk about school at home with your son/daughter? 

0 ] 2 3 4 5 6 

not at Somewhat or alot 

all sometimes (daily) 
(about once a Week) 

How often do vou check vour son’s/daughter’s homework? 

0 | 2 3 4 § 6 

not at Somewhat or alot 

all sometimes (daily) 


‘about once a week) 
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Revised Ontario Child Health Study - Teacher Form 


Below is a list of statements that describe some of the feelings and behavior of children. For 
each statement, please mark the box that best describes this student now or within the past six 
months. Please mark only one of the three boxes for each statement. 


Never or Sometimes or _ ~ Often or 
Not True Somewhat Truc Very True 
Son ee ee pee 


aa Pe 
1. Steals 0 l 2 
2. Lying or cheating 0 l 2 
3. Sets fires 0 l 2 
4. Truancy, skips school 0 l 2 
5. Vandalism 0 l 2 
6. Cruel to animals 0) | 2 
7. Uses weapons when fighting 0 l ys 
8. Physically attacks people 0 l 2 
9. Cruelty, bullying, or meanness to others 0) | 2 
10. Temper tantrums or hot temper 0 l Z 
11. Argues alot with adults 0) l 2 
12. Defiant, talks back to staff 0 l 2 
13. Does things that annoy others 0 l 2 
14. Blames others for own mistakes 0 | 2 
15. Easily annoyed by others 0 l 2 
16. Angry and resentful 0 l 2 
17. Gets back at people 0 l 2 
18. Swearing or obscene language 0 l 2 
19. Worries about things in the future 0 l 2 
20. Worries about past behavior 0) I 2 
21. Worries about doing things better at school 0 | 2 
22. Self-conscious or easily embarrassed 0 | 2 
23. Needs to be told over and over that things 0 l 2 

are Okay 

24. Nervous, highstrung, or tense 0 l vy 


25. Unhappy, sad or depressed 

26. Cranky 

27. Has no interest in usual activities 

28. Gets no pleasure from usual activities 

29. Sleeps in class 

30. Can’t sit still, restless or hyperactive 

31. Underactive, slow moving or lacks energy 
32. Overtired 


. Feels worthless or inferior 
. Feels too guilty 
. Can’t concentrate, can’t pay attention 
for long 
36. Has difficulty making decisions 
37. Talks about killing self 
38. Deliberately harms self or attempts suicide 
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39. Fidgets 

40. Can't stay seated when required to do so 

41. Distractible, has trouble sticking to any 
activity 

42. Has difficulty awaiting turn in games or 
groups 

43. Interrupts, blurts out answers to questions 
too soon 

44. Difficulty following directions 

45. Jumps from one activity to another 

46. Has difficulty playing quietly 

47. Talks excessively 

48. Interrupts or butts in on Others 

49. Doesn’t seem to listen 

50. Loses things 

51. Does dangerous things without thinking 


Comments: 


eee Never or 
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School Attachment Survey 


Do you care about what your teachers think of you? 


0) | ? 3 4 
not at somewhat or 
all sometimes 


Do you have a favorite teacher in this school? 


O | 2 3 4 
not at somewhat or 
all sometimes 


Do most of your teachers like you? 


0) | 2 3 4 
not at somewhat or 
all sometimes 


Do you like most of your teachers? 


0) | 2 3 4 
not at somewhat or 
all sometimes 


I wish I went to a different middle school. 


0) ] 2 ) 4 
not at somewhat or 
all sometimes 


It is easy for me to talk over schoolwork problems with most of my teachers. 


0) ] 2 3 4 
not at SOmewhat or 
all sometimes 


Most teachers are not interested in anything I say or do. 


0) ] 2) 3 4 
not at SOmewhat or 
all sometimes 


How is your school compared to other middle schools? 
0) l we 5 4 


much same 
worse 


How are your teachers compared to other middle school teachers? 


0) | o: 3 4 
much same 
worse 


(nN 


mn 


Loa) 


:) 


nN 


alot 


alot 


alot 


alot 


alot 


alot 


alot 


much 
better 
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School Committment Survey 


Do you care if your homework is done correctly? 


O l 2 3 4 5 6 
not at somewhat or alot 
all sometimes 

Do you think that most of your classes are important? 

0) l fy 3 4 5 6 
not at somewhat or alot 
all sometimes 

Do you think that most of your classes are a waste of time? 

0) ] 2 3 4 5 6 
not at somewhat or alot 
all sometimes 

Does it matter to you what your grades are? 

@) ] ey 3 4 5 6 
not at somewhat or alot 
all sometimes 

Would you like to quit school right now? 

Ke 0 2 3 4 5 6 
not at somewhat or alot 
all sometimes 
Do you think an education is important? 

0) l 2 3 4 5 6 
not at somewhat or alot 
all sometimes 

Do you think vou will fail no matter how hard you try? 

0) l 2 3 4 5 6 
not at somewhat or alot 
all sometimes 


Did you get any As or Bs on your report card this year? (circle the number of As and Bs) 
0 l Z 3 4 5 6 
Did you fail any courses this school year? (circle the number failed) 

0 l 2 3 4 5) 6 
How much education do you want to have before you stop going to school? 


& my current grade grade eight grade 10 or I 1 high school college university 


5-/d 


Revised Ontario Child Health Study - Youth Form 


Below is a list of statements that describe some of the feelings and behavior of young people. 
For each statement, please mark the box that best describes you now or within the past six 
months. Please mark only one of the three boxes for each statement. 


Never or Sometimes or Often or 
Not True _ Somewhat True Very True 

: 1 2 
1. Steal at home 0 1 2 
2. Steal outside the home 0 l 2 
3. Run away from home 0 | 3 
4. Lying or cheating 0 | 2 
>. set fires 0 | 2 
6. Truancy, skip school 0 l 2 
7. Have broken into someone else’s house, 0 l Z 

building or car 
8. Vandalism 0) l Z 
9. Cruel to animals 0 l 2 
10. Use weapons when fighting 0 l 2 
11. Physically attack people 0 | 2 
12. Cruelty, bullying, or meanness to others 0 ] 2 
13. Temper tantrums or hot temper 0) l 2 
14. Argue alot with adults 0 I 2 
15. Defiant, talk back to staff 0 l 2 
16 Do things that annoy others 0 l Z 
17. Blame others for own mistakes 0) l 2 
18. Easily annoyed by others 0 l 2 
19. Angry and resentful 0 | 2 
20. Get back at people 0) I 2 
21. Swearing or obscene language 0 | 2 
22. Worry about things in the future 0 l 2 
23. Worry about past behavior 0 l 2 
24. Worry about doing things better at school 0 I 2 
25. Self-conscious or easily embarrassed 0 l p) 
26. Need to be told over and over that things 0 | 2 
are okay 

27. Nervous, highstrung, or tense 0 | 2 


Sal 


Never or Sometimes or Often or 
Not True — Somewhat True ‘Very True 
0 1 
28. Worried that something bad will happen 0 l 2 
to people I’m close to 
29. Worried about being separated from loved 0 l 2 
ones 
30. Avoid school to stay home 0) l 2 
31. Avoid being alone 0 l 2 
32. Scared to go to sleep without parents 0) l 2 
being near 
33. Have nightmares about being abandoned 0) l 2 
34. Complain of feeling sick before 0 l 2 
separating from those I’m close to 
35. Overly upset when leaving someone I’m 0) ] 2 
is close to 
36. Overly upset while away from someone 0) l 2 
I’m close to 
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How te Fick Answers 


Oecide how confident (how sure) you are that vou are able to do what 
the item says. 


* Circle 0 if you are Not at All confident that you can do it. 
- Circle 1 if you are Not Sure that you can do it. 
+ Circle 2 if you are Confident that you can do it. 


Decide how important doing it is to you. 


¢ 


* Circle 0 if it is Not Important and wouldn't make a difference in 
« how you feel about yourself. 


eae Circle 1 if it is Important to you and would make a difference in 
‘T — -how you fee! about yourself. 


* Circle 2 if it is Critical or very important for you and would make a 
difference in how you feel about yourself. 


Look at the examples: 


How Confident? 


How Important? 


(a 
A. | can sing as well as my friends. { 0) 1 2 Om) i 2) 
B. | can give a good report in front 
of the class. Opem te) (0) tance 


This student is not at all confident that he car. sing as well as his 
friends, and singing well is critical to hin—it makes a big difference 
in how he feels about himself. 


This student is confident that he can give a good report in front of the: 
class, but giving good reports is not important to him—it does not 
make a difference in how he feels about himself. 


For Items 1 to 57, you need to mark how confident you are that you can 
do what the item says, and how important it is for you. 


For Items 58 to 72, you need to mark only how confident yOu are. 
Begin answering the questions with Item 1 when told to do so. 


Do not skip any items. 


Frank M. Gresham 
University of California - Riverside 


Stephen N. Elliott 
University of Wisconsin - Madison 


Sally E. Evans-Fernandez 
Klein Public Schools, Klein, Texas 


For additional forms, call or write AGS, 4201 Woodland Road, 
Circle Pines, MN 55014-1796; toll-free 1-800-328-2560, In 
| Canada 1-800-263-3558. Ask for item #3554 (25 per package). 


— a ee 


American Guidance Service, Inc. 
4201 Woodland Road, Circle Pines, MN 55014-1796 


Copyright © 1993. American Guidance Service. Inc. 


Frank M. Gresham 
Stephen N. Elliott 
Sally E. Evans-Fernandez 


This form lists a lot of things that students your age may do. 
Please read each statement and think about yourself. Then pick your 
answers. There are no right or wrong answers. 


Be sure to ask questions if you do not know what to do. 
Do not skip any items. 


Write your name at the top of this page, then open this form to see hov 
to pick answers. 


“a: . Ss 


THE BAVULTON WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 


To; Mecy Mates. Director of Education and Secretary 


From: Marguerite Botting, Superintendent of Instuctional Services 


Re: Factors that Mediate Success for Exceptional and At-Risk Students 


Recommendation: 


Se eae = + a re "TC = a5 
Moved Sv hat the researca caver titled “Factors chat Mecia 


Keio. Hit Caine SOU 


Success for Exceptional and At-Risk Students” be approved. 


This document is an excellent sxampie or "Action Research.” The next question is “What is Action 
Research?” Simpiy. it is a very practical wav of looking at vour own Work in oréer to check it is as vou 
would like it to be. Also. the need to evaluate shows accountability. 

This researca document is tf clea part of a two vear study in which the researchers identify factors which 


determined the success for students with special needs. The document is enriched as Psychological 
Services statt worked 4 collaneray ely with countless other people who made important contributions ‘to the 
research findings. 


"The Summary of Implications for Practice” on pages 26 and 27 provide thoughtful consideration to us as 
we continue to work through our restructuring of special education program delivery. I am very 
appreciative of the diligence and insights that the writing team gave to this important piece of researcs. 


A REVIEW OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 


Factors that Mediate Succen for 
Exceptional and At-Ritk Students 


Joseph Trovato, Psychoeducational Consultant 
Doreen Vella, Psychoeducational Consultant 
Dr. Marie Bountrogianni, Chief Psychologist 

Connie Kidd, Program Research Analyst 
Karen Accardo, Administrative Staff 


1997-1998 Research Team 
Psychological Services 
The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
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ABSTRACT 


A two-year study (1996-1997, 1997-1998) was undertaken by Psychological Services of the 
former Hamilton Board of Education, in collaboration with school and other Program staff to 
identify factors in Hamilton schools which are associated with improved outcomes for 
Exceptional and At-Risk students. These factors were related to the two broad areas of: 
(1) individual student characteristics 

(2) Special Education programming characteristics. 


The individual student characteristics included: 


e age and gender 
first language 


® 

e educational histories, and 

e baseline intellectual and academic characteristics, as determined by 
psychoeducational assessment. 


The programming characteristics included collaboration in: 
e school organization and initiatives 


e individual pupil plans (1.P.P.’s) 
and socioeconomic status of community. 


Student outcomes included: 
e pre and post measures of academic achievement in Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic 


and Writing. 


e parent and student perceptions of academic achievement. 


Students were selected within six exceptionality groups and four placement groups, according 
to their status in June 1996 : 
e Special Class to Regular Class (SCR) 


e Regular Class 
e Special Class 
e At-Risk 


RC ) 
SC ) 
AR 


( 
( 
( 
(AR ) 


Results indicated that once students are assessed and identified, the progress seen in the 
exceptional students seems to be primarily based upon a very high degree of collaboration in 
planning program and |.P.P.’s. The study suggests that the same is not true for AR students 
(students who were tested but who did not meet the Board’s criteria for exceptionality). AR 
students did not generally benefit from the school factors addressed in this study because they 
would not have had any access to an |.P.P. and all the monitoring and evaluation associated 
with an |.P.P. process. 


Other results indicated that parents and students have been satisfied with the Special 
Education delivery model provided by the former Hamilton Board of Education. 


(SCR) 
(RC) 
(SC) 
(AR) 
Qe 
(LRT) 


— 


Special Class to Regular Class 
Regular Class 

Special Class 

At-Risk 

Individual Pupil Plan 
Leaming Resource Teacher 


(IE) 
(IG) 
(BE) 
(SLD) 
(DD) 
(ESL) 


Intellectual — Mild Intellectual Disability 
Intellectual - Gifted 

Behaviour 

Leaming Disability 

Developmental! Disability 

English as a Second Language 


3) 


(S&L) 
(VIQ) 
(P1Q) 
(FSIQ) 
CPC 


Speech and Language 
Verbal 1Q 

Performance IQ 

Full Scale 1Q 
Identification, Placement 
and Review Committee 


RELEVANT BACKGROUND 


The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board is committed to providing a continuum of 
services for Exceptional students. In 1992 in the former city school board, a comprehensive 
survey of stakeholders recommended changes to the service delivery model. The Action 
Team Report, passed by the Board, recommended that "the needs of all students including 
Exceptional students should be met wherever possible in their neighborhood school” and, that, 
"resources to support program delivery to all students including Exceptional students must 
continue to be applied at the school and within the classroom". 


In schools in the city of Hamilton, the latest research data (Writing Team, 1996) indicate that 
approximately 45% of students who are formally assessed and presented to an Identification, 
Placement and Review Committee are found to be Exceptional. Of those found to be 
exceptional, two thirds (66%) are placed into special class settings. When placed in these 
settings, data (Writing Team, 1991) also indicate that there is little movement and that very few 
go on to successfully reintegrate back into regular class programs. 


During the 1995-1996 school year, in accordance with Ministry direction concerning integration, 
the proportion of students served in regular classes and special classes was compared. The 
data clearly indicated that a significantly greater proportion of Exceptional students was being 

served in special classes as compared to regular classes. In 1996-1997, through the QO 
Identification Placement and Review Committee process and with parental consent, the 

proportion of students placed in special needs classes was reduced and 612 students returned 

to their home schools from special classes. Existing Special Education staff were re-deployed 

to schools to provide support to these students in their home school classrooms and in 

Learning Centres. 


It is the complex intellectual, behavioural, social, emotional and academic characteristics of 
students who have been identified with special (exceptional) needs and have been placed in 
environments to address these needs that often make the process of integration difficult. Little 
research has been undertaken to isolate specific variables that promote integration or, at least, 
increase the likelihood that children with exceptional needs will be successful in regular classes. 


4 
(SCR) Special Class to Regular Class (IE) Intellectual — Mild Intellectual Disability (S&L) Speech and Language 
(RC) Regular Class (IG) Intellectual - Gifted (VIQ) Verbal 1Q () 
(SC) Special Class (BE) Behaviour (PIQ) Perfonnance IQ 
(AR) — At-Risk (SLD) Learning Disability (FSIQ) Full Scale 1Q 
(1.P.P.) Individual Pupil Plan (DD) Developmental Disability (L.P.R.C.) Identification, Placement 


(LRT) Leaming Resource Teacher (ESL) English as a Second Language and Review Committee 


9-£- 


This two year study (1996-97, 1997-98) was undertaken by Psychological Services of the 
Hamilton Board of Education, in collaboration with school and other Program staff, to 
identify factors in Hamilton schools which are associated with improved outcomes for 
exceptional and AR students. In reviewing the research on the topic of integration, several 
potential factors were identified that might promote the success of students with special needs. 
These factors were related to the two broad areas of: 

e individual student characteristics 

e Special Education programming characteristics. 


The research suggests that the eventual learning outcomes for students receiving Special 
Education programming support are dependent on the interaction of these two broad areas. 


The individual student characteristics being studied in relation to their impact on success 
include: 
e age and gender 
e first language 
e educational histories, and 
e baseline intellectual and academic characteristics as determined by a 
psychoeducational assessment. 


The programming characteristics isolated as potential factors influencing student success 
include collaboration in: 

e school organization and initiatives 

e individual pupil plans (1.P.P.'s) 
and socioeconomic status of the community. 


For the purpose of investigating factors that mediate success for students with special needs, 
student outcomes include: 
e pre and post measures of academic achievement in Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and 
Writing 
e parent and student perceptions of academic achievement. 


5 
(SCR) Special Class to Regular Class (IE) Intellectual — Mild Intellectual Disability (S&L) Speech and Language 
(RC) Regular Class (IG) Intellectual - Gifted (VIQ) Verbal IQ 
(SC) Special Class (BE) Behaviour (PIQ) Performance [Q 
(AR) At-Risk (SLD) Learning Disability (FSIQ) Full Scale 1Q 
(1.P.P.) Individual Pupi] Plan (DD) Developmental Disability (I.P.R.C.) Identification, Placement 


(LRT) Leaming Resource Teacher (ESL) English as a Second Language and Review Committee 


STUDENT SELECTION 


At the beginning of the study, students were randomly selected within six exceptionality groups 
and four placement groups, according to their status in June of 1996. 


Special Class to Regular Class (SCR): Exceptional students who moved from special 


Class to regular class in the 1995-1996 school 
year 


Regular Class (RC): Exceptional students in regular class 
Special Class (SC): Exceptional students in special class 


At-Risk (AR): students in regular class who were referred to, and assessed by, 
Psychological Services who.did not meet criteria for being identified 
Exceptional. - 


This study investigated factors contributing to success of Exceptional and AR students, 
including the nature of the students’ exceptionality and placement. It was of particular interest 
to track the success of the students moving en masse (1996-97) from special to regular classes 
(SCR). Thus, students from the SCR group were chosen randomly and students from other 
exceptionality and placement groups were matched to this group for age. 


Due to the review process built into the identification process, changes are noted in student 
identification and placement. Hence, the distribution of students at the beginning and end of 
the study was as follows: 


Special Regular Special to Regular At 
Class Class Class June, 1996 Risk 
(SC) (R) (SCR) (AR) 
1996 1998 1996 1998 1996 1998 1996 1998 
Behaviour (BE) 29 34 13 13 29 24 
Communications -Learning Disability (SLD) 61 62 32 49 30 33 
- Speech and Language (S&L) 33 22 28 34 20 23 
Intellectual - Mild Disability (IE) We 38 31 32 29 24 
- Developmental Disability (DD) 1 
- Gifted (IG) 23 20 39 43 8 ti 


Non-exceptional — At-Risk (AR) 56 51 


TOTAL 510 


(For an explanation of these changes, refer to page 10) 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 


(A) Age and Gender 


The overall sample consisted of 331 boys (65%) and 179 girls (35%) with a mean age of 11.55 
years (range of 6.90 to 15.08 years). Boys were over-represented by about a two to one ratio. 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT GENDER: Boys were over-represented in this sample. This 
finding is consistent with previous Psychological Services Writing Team findings and is 
also representative of the overall population of students referred to Psychological 
Services. 


1. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: — Early screening and intervention practices must 
consider gender issues. 


(B) First Language 


The sample of 510 students consisted of 452 (89%) students who had English as their first 
language and 58 students (11%) who had English as their second language. 


CONCLUSIONS: The proportion of students in the sample for whom English is a second 
language appears consistent with other available data for the general student population 
(i.e., provincial EQAO data of 1997/1998 indicates that about 12% of Grade 3 students 
report speaking English and another language at home). Current procedures for 
referral, assessment and placement of students appear to be discriminating well between 
language differences and disabilities since ESL students are not over represented in this 
sample of students referred for psychological assessment. 


2. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: The present guideline of delaying testing until the 
English as Second Language students are in Canada for at least two years should 
continue. 
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(C) Educational Histories 


The total sample of 510 students came to the study with a history of changing schools that 
ranged from only being in one school to as many as 16. On the whole, each student attended 
an average of a little over four schools (4.4). Two hundred and forty-six (246) students 
changed schools from the beginning to the end of the study. A good portion (97) of these were 
changes from elementary school to secondary school. Forty-one (41) students transferred out 
of the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board jurisdiction. 


CONCLUSIONS: Previous writing team reports have indicated that mobility is a factor 
associated with school success. Further, it has been shown that a significant relationship 
exists between mobility and referral to Psychological Services and to I.P.R.C. 


3. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: Consideration should be given to having case 
managers for students with an increased likelihood of changing schools. 


Fifty-six (11%) students were referred for reassessment within the time frame of the study. 
Their distribution by exceptionality and group placement was as follows: 


Exceptionality Placement Group 

BE 9 (13% of the BE students in the study) 

SLD (Oc Soars) 

S&L 18 (20%...) SCR T2297) 
IE Ae (Te 9ene) R 8 ( 6%) 
AR 8 (14%...) SC 281570) 
IG ON 20 Soee AR 8 (14%) 
TOLALSS GS Cio) TOTAL sso 5 (115i 


CONCLUSIONS: More Exceptional students in special classes were referred for 
reassessment than those in regular classes, or those recently returned to regular classes. 
Primarily, Speech and Language (S&L) students ready to move from these classes to SLD 
or regular classes were referred for reassessment. It appears, then, that the large-scale 
return of Exceptional students to regular classes did not generally result in a large 
number of re-referrals. 


4. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: Objective data should continue to be taken from a 
variety of sources (including standardized testing) for decision-making purposes 
regarding identification and placement issues. As well, these data should be taken into 
consideration in the formulation of both admission and demission criteria for special 
class. 
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The Exceptional students in our study had been Exceptional an average of 1,557 days or just 
over four years (range one to nine years). On average, 967 (approximately 2/3) of this time 
was spent in special class environments (range of 0 to 3,254 days) and 589 days 
(approximately 1/3) were spent in regular class environments (range of 0 to 2,888 days). An 
analysis by gender indicated that boys were Exceptional Significantly longer than girls (1,606 
versus1,391 days) and that boys spent significantly more time in special class placements than 
girls (1,036 versus 762 days). 


An analysis by type of Exceptionality indicated that the IE group had significantly more days 
Exceptional than all the other groups. The IE and BE groups spent proportionately significantly 
more days in a special class placement than all other groups. The Gifted group spent 
proportionately significantly more days in regular class environments than all other groups. 


The following table is illustrative of the differences found by type of Exceptionality: 


Exceptionality Days Exceptional Days Special Class Days Regular Class 
BE 1385 963 (72%) 371 (28%) 
SED 1,423 886 (62%) 537 (38%) 
S&L 1,488 831 (56%) 657 (44%) 
IE 1,779 1,219 (68%) 560 (22%) 
IG 1,469 596 (40%) 873 (60%) 


CONCLUSIONS: — Previous research by Psychological Services has indicated that BE 
students who spent more time in special classes have better outcomes in secondary school 
than BE students who spent more time in regular classes. Thus, the longer time in 
special class reported in this review is justified based on what we know about factors 
contributing to their success. Based upon the severity of needs, the system readily 
recognizes the need for differentiated programming for IE and BE students. 


3. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: 

a) Special Education programming must continue to address the differentiated needs of 
students based upon their unique cognitive, academic, social and emotional profiles. 
A multi-disciplinary approach to addressing students’ multi-faceted needs is 
warranted. . 

b) The data with respect to average length of stay in each program can be 

communicated to parents at System meetings and at I.P.R.C. when inquiries are 

made as to the average duration in special classes. 
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Changes in exceptionality and placement over the course of the study are as follows: 


jel =: 8 students moved from Regular to Special class (11%) 
1 student moved from Special to Regular class ( 1%) 

3 students changed to SLD exceptionality ( 4%) 

SLD: 4 students moved from Regular to Special class ( 3%) 
13 students moved from Special to Regular class (10%) 

1 student changed to BE exceptionality (=1%) 

1 student changed to S&L exceptionality ( 1%) 

S&L: 4 students moved from Regular to Special class ( 5%) 
7 students moved from Special to Regular class ( 8%) 

1 student changed to IE exceptionality ( 1%) 

8 students changed to SLD exceptionality ( 9%) 

2 students changed to BE exceptionality ( 2%) 

IE: 9 students moved from Regular to Special class ( 9%) 
7 students moved from Special to Regular class ( 7%) 

1 student changed to DD exceptionality ( 1%) 

1 student changed to S&L exceptionality ( 1%) 

2 students changed to SLD exceptionality ( 2%) 

IG: 2 students moved from Regular to Special class ( 3%) 
5 students moved from Special to Regular class ( 7%) 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT PLACEMENT CHANGES: 

(a) In the two years following the en masse transfer of students from special to regular 
classes, 60 students (12%) changed placement again; a rate of 6% per year. This is a 
higher rate of mobility than in previous years (Psychological Services Reports 1991, 
1996) where about 3% of students changed placement from one year to the next. 

(b) BE students had the highest rate of movement back to Special class from Regular 
class (approximately 6% per year). 

(c) SLD students moved from Special to Regular class at a higher rate than in the past; a 
trend is also noted for S&L students. 

(d) IE students also showed higher transfer rates, with only slightly more moving from 

Regular to Special class than vice versa. 


6. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: Students with behaviour exceptionalities are 
harder to serve in regular classes than in special classes. The demission criteria for BE 
students from special classes must take into account the difficulty these students have 
when re-integrating into regular classrooms. 
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CONCLUSIONS ABOUT EXCEPTIONALITY CHANGES: During the study, 25 students 
(5%) changed exceptionality. This is only slightly higher than previous estimates and 
primarily reflects normal movement: S&L students normally progress to other 
appropriate exceptionalities as their speech and language disability becomes less 
prominent. 


¢. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: Identification of students with S&L 
exceptionalities needs to take into account the distinction between developmental issues 
related to speech and language versus academic issues related to speech and language. 


(D) Baseline Intellectual and Academic Characteristics 


Profiles available through the Psychological Services database contain intellectual and 
academic characteristics of Exceptional students assessed prior to their presentation before an 
Identification Placement and Review Committee. The only Exceptional group for which we 
have no baseline data is the Gifted group and so this group was not represented in our baseline 
analyses. For consistency, this group was excluded from all subsequent analyses and will be 
dealt with separately at a later time. 


The baseline intellectual profiles of our study sample included the verbal IQ score (VIQ), the 
nonverbal or performance IQ score (PIQ) and the overall 1Q score (FSIQ), according to the 
following distribution: 


Exceptionality Placement Group 

Wie Bley © Geelle ute Agley  vigsie: 
BE 91.5 94.6 9273 SCR 84.7 91.1 86.6 
SLD 89.2 94.6 90.7 RC 84.4 93.5 87.2 
S&L 79.6 95.8 stay SC 82.1 84.4 roitlif 
iE 70.6 (ees 68.8 AR 92.8 97.5 94.3 
AR 92.8 97.5 94.3 


An analysis of the baseline student intellectual characteristics showed that these 
characteristics were significantly related to both the type of exceptionality and the type of 
placement group. 


By exceptionality, for the VIQ's, the IE and S&L students scored significantly lower than all 
other groups but did not differ substantially from each other. For the PIQ's, the IE group scored 
significantly lower than all other groups, and for the FSIQ's the IE students scored significantly 
lower than all other groups. 


By placement group, the analysis showed that for VIQ's, the AR student group scored 
significantly higher than all other student placement groups. For PIQ's, the SC student group 
scored significantly lower than all other groups. In addition, the AR group scored significantly 
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higher than the SCR group but not the RC group. For FSIQ, the AR students scored 
significantly higher than all groups. The RC group, while significantly higher than the SC group, 
was not significantly different from the SCR group. On all measures, the RC group and the 
SCR group did not differ significantly. 


An analysis of the baseline student academic characteristics (word recognition, spelling and 


arithmetic) also showed that these characteristics were significantly related to both the type of 
exceptionality and the type of placement group. 


The baseline academic profiles of our study sample are illustrated below: 


Exceptionality Placement Group 
Reading Spelling Arithmetic Reading Spelling Arithmetic 
BE 80.9 S21 88.8 SCR 13.7 76.3 84.7 
Sle 71.9 71.9 83.5 RC The te FTAs: 84.5 
S&L Loe, 75:6 79.0 SC 68.0 67.3 OED 
IE 68.5 68.5 70.2 AR 88.3 86.6 91.9 
AR 88.3 86.6 91.9 


For Exceptionality, significant results were only found for arithmetic computation. Here, the AR 
and BE groups did not significantly differ, however, both groups scored significantly higher than 
all other groups. 


By placement group, the analysis showed significant results for reading, spelling and arithmetic. 
In all areas, the AR group had significantly higher scores than all groups and the SC group had 
significantly lower scores than all groups. There were no significant differences found in any of 
the academic areas between the RC group and the SCR group. 


CONCLUSIONS: Consistent with our previous research studies, students continue to 
demonstrate their unique cognitive, academic, and behavioural characteristics consistent 
with current Ministry and Board criteria. Students with lower cognitive and academic 
profiles were placed in special classes. 


8. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: __ I.P.R.C. identification and placement decisions 
should continue to be made in accordance with Ministry and Board direction (i.e., that 
wherever possible, needs of students should be met in the regular classroom). 
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PROGRAMMING CHARACTERISTICS 


School Survey Results 


The school survey was designed as follows: In the Spring of 1996, the Steering Committee 
(see Appendix A) and other team members generated a list of factors believed to contribute to 
success of Exceptional and AR students in our system. During the summer, a team of three 
learning resource teachers reviewed research papers on this topic and generated a list of 
factors identified in the literature as factors contributing to success of Exceptional and AR 
students, primarily in regular class settings. The resulting list was virtually identical to the list of 
local factors generated by the Steering Committee. The overriding, necessary factor 
identified by our local experts and the research literature was a collaborative approach 
to delivery of Special Education services to students, both at the school level (school 
planning for delivery of service), and for individual student’s pupil plans (I.P.P.’s). 


(A) Collaboration: 


A draft School Survey was generated by the LRT team. In the winter of 1997, the draft survey 
was organized and refined by the Special Education consultants and Team Leader to its 
present form (see Appendices B and C), with a focus on school and student-based individual 
pupil plans. School personnel reported on their school organization and initiatives for 1996-97 
in June of 1997, according to involvement of staff, students, parents, etc., in school and student 
program planning, implementation and review. 


School plan data were available for 43 schools. These data were reviewed and summarized. 
The schools that reported these data had an average of 25 exceptional students (range of 1 
student to 78). 

(a) For 21% of the schools, surveys suggested that the Special Education components of the 
school plan were put together by the school's learning resource teacher (LRT) and the 
principal of the school. 

(b) In 35% of the schools, the school plan was put together by the learning resource teacher, 
the principal, and classroom teacher(s). 

(c) For the remaining 44%, there was involvement of the learning resource teacher, principal, 
teacher(s), parents and a variety of support personnel. 


|.P.P. planning data were available for 47 schools. 

(a) For the majority (32) of the schools (72%), there was collaboration in planning I.P.P.’s 
between the LRT, all involved classroom teachers, parents and a variety of support 
personnel. 

(b) In 25% of the schools, the LRT and the classroom teacher(s) constructed the |.P.P.'s. 

(c) In the remaining one school, only the LRT was involved in the planning of |.P.P.'s. 
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In the other areas of the survey, 98% of the schools indicated that school-wide social skills 
programming was a focus. 


CONCLUSIONS: An analysis of the school surveys indicated that they do not vary in 
any significant way with respect to their school planning or organization regardless of 
whether schools have AR students or students who are exceptional and placed into 
regular (SCR or R) or special classes (SC). Interestingly, while 75% of the schools 
indicated that Special Education was a focus, only half (52%) suggested that there were 
school wide guidelines for evaluating Special Education students. 


9. IMPLICATION FOR PRACTICE: The need for development of policies and 
procedures for in-school review of Special Education programs is indicated so that these 
guidelines are consistently utilized throughout the system. Guidelines currently in use 
by some schools should be shared with all schools. — 


(B) Socioeconomic Status: 


It is important to note that there is a significant relationship between the type of exceptionality 
and the percentage of low-income families. The IE group was seen more often than any other 
group, to come from schools in communities with a higher percentage of low income families. 
BE students more often than AR students were also seen to attend schools with a higher 
percentage of low-income families. 


CONCLUSIONS: The IE group was seen more often than any other group to come from 
schools in communities with a higher percentage of low income families. 


10. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: The development of policies and procedures for 
Special Education need to take poverty issues into consideration. 
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OUTCOME DATA 


(A) WRAT-3 Between- Group Results 


Data was excluded for the Gifted group. The one Developmental Disability student was also 
excluded from subsequent analyses. For 67 additional students, there were no WRAT-3 
records and so these too were excluded. Our analyses, therefore, reflect complete pre-test 
data for 372 students. Post-test data was available for 298 students. 


The distribution of the sample was as follows: 


Pre Post 
Behaviour (BE) DOmerce 
Specific Learning Disability (SLD) 128 98 
Speech and Language (S&L) To.) 62 
Intellectual Exceptionality (IE) 81-70 
At-Risk (AR 385 4°29 
TOTAL 312) (298 


The WRAT-3 mean standard score pre-test and post-test results were as follows: 


WRAT-3 Mean Standard Score 


Reading Spelling Arithmetic 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
BE 90.4 94.4 89.3 92.2 87.5 86.9 
SLD 76.9 76.9 TAO 910.9 78.9 78.5 
S&L 80.9 79.7 82.4 82.7 Sirz ous? 
IE 72.4 71.1 7O.3 814.0 68.0 65.9 
AR O172.-93.2 89.1 91.6 86.0 83.8 


(*A standard score of 100 is at the 50” percentile.) 


1. Analysis of this data indicated that the WRAT-3 pre-test and post-test scores did not show 
any significant differences by gender. 


2. However, pre-test and post-test scores did vary significantly depending on the type of 
exceptionality. In the pre-test, the IE group showed the lowest achievement scores and 
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were significantly discrepant from all groups in all academic areas. In the post-test, 
however, they did not differ significantly from the SLD group for spelling. 


For both the pre-test and the post-test sessions, the AR and BE groups showed the highest 
scores in all areas and were not significantly different from each other. Both showed Low 
Average to Average achievement profiles, a finding which has also been consistently 
documented in previous Writing Team reports. This finding makes sense since the BE 
group's identification continues to come from a behavioural source rather than an academic 
one and the AR group do not currently show evidence of identifiable needs. 


Comparisons between the SLD group and the S&L group in the pretest suggested 
Significant differences in reading and spelling scores but not in arithmetic. The S&L group 
had consistently higher scores. In the post-test session, the S&L group showed 
Significantly higher reading and math scores, but no differences were seen between the 
groups for spelling. 


distribution of the sample according to their group affiliation was as follows: 
fake Post 
Special Class to Regular Class (SCR) 94 76 
Regular Class (RC) 111 88 
Special Class (SC) 132 105 
At-Risk (AR) ois) 29 
TOTAL S72 298 


r mean pre-test and post-test achievement scores on the WRAT-3 were as follows: 
WRAT-3 Standard Scores 
Reading Spelling Arithmetic 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 


SCR 81.4 81.5 32.0810 81.6 79.2 
RC 84.2 85.5 83.4 84.9 81.5 82.4 
SC (Zier Ore 75.1 74.3 (SEP TAGES) 
AR 9259332 89715-9116 86.0 83.8 


Analysis of this data suggested that in both pre-test and post-test of reading, spelling and 
arithmetic, the SC group showed significantly lower achievement scores than every other 
group. This has been a consistent finding in all previous Writing Team reports. 


In the pre-test, the AR group showed significantly higher achievement scores than all other 
groups in all areas. Of particular interest in this analysis is that the SCR sample and the 
RC sample did not differ significantly in any academic area, but were both higher than the 
SC group and lower than the AR group. 
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3. In the post-test, while the AR group continued to show the highest achievement scores, 
their scores were not seen to be significantly different from the RC group in any area and 
from the SCR group in the math area. The SCR and RC groups continued to show similar 
profiles with no significant differences seen in any academic areas, validating their move 
from special class to regular class. 


(B) Writing Sample Results 


Schools submitted a sample of students’ independent narrative (story) writing. Of the 510 
students originally selected for participation in the study, writing samples were available for 376. 
With data excluded for the Gifted group, writing sample results were available for 327 students. 
The one Developmental Disability student was also excluded from subsequent analyses. Our 
analyses, therefore, reflect pre-test data for 326 students. Post-test data was available for 276 
students. 


Analyses of this data, controlled for age, indicated that writing scores varied significantly 
according to the type of placement. More specifically, the analyses suggested that writing 
scores for the Special Classes group in both pre-test and post-test conditions showed 
significantly lower scores than all other groups, highlighting the need for specific support in 
Special Education settings for the improvement of written expression. There were no significant 
differences seen among any of the remaining groups. 


CONCLUSIONS: These data clearly support former Identification Placement and Review 
Committee practice in decision making for special class placement based upon significant 
delays demonstrated for reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing. Further, the data 
suggest that students without such delays in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing 
could be considered for placement directly into regular class or could be transferred from 
special class settings to regular class settings. 


11. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: Cognitive and academic profiles are valuable 
sources of information for admission and demission procedures. 


(C) Student Progress 


|. Pre-test to Post-test (ONE SCHOOL YEAR) 

When we looked at the changes in reading, spelling and arithmetic computation between the 
pre-test and the post-test points of our study, no significant changes were noted in any area 
either by Exceptionality or by placement group. Our study, however, noted significant pre-test 
to post-test increases in scores for writing. In the case of the writing scores, the improvements 
were expected because of the increase in age by one year from pre-test to post-test and 
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because the instrument has not as yet been standardized. It must be noted that "no 

significant changes” on standardized instruments does not mean "no progress". Rather, 

students are progressing at such a rate that would suggest no significant deterioration; students 

are at least maintaining their ranking on age-based comparisons. ) 


ll. Baseline to Post-test 

When we looked at the changes in reading, spelling and arithmetic computation between when 
the students were initially assessed (baseline) and at the post-test point of our study, significant 
improvement was noted. This improvement was seen in BE and SLD students in all areas: in 
S&L students for spelling only; in IE students for reading and spelling. Placement group 
comparisons revealed improved reading, spelling and arithmetic computation scores for the 
SCR students; reading and spelling for the R and SC students. The AR non-exceptional group 
showed significant improvement for arithmetic computation only. 


CONCLUSIONS: _— Significant improvement in academic achievement requires longer 
than one school year. a ee 


12. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: Special Education programming needs to 


continue to provide a spectrum of services. Development of demission criteria need to 
consider both the length of stay and the qualitative aspect of the students’ time in 
Special Education. 


(D) Home Survey Results O 


The home surveys (see Appendix D for parents and Appendix E for students) consisted of a 
series of 15 questions for the parents of students targeted for study and a series of 14 
questions for the targeted students themselves. The various questions were designed to tap 
Satisfaction on student placement (school or class), student progress (achievement in 
language, arithmetic, the arts and environmental studies), the availability of student 
assistance/resources, social relationships in school and in the community, student participation 
in school and community activities, individual program content, and school and home 
communication. Parents and students were asked to rate the various questions on a four-point 
scale of 1 'NOT Satisfied’ to 4 'VERY Satisfied’. 


Correlational analyses of the pre-test satisfaction ratings between parents and students in 
response to the various questions contained in the home surveys revealed significant 
agreement on the level of satisfaction between students and their parents on all issues 
represented in the questionnaire. 


The mean satisfaction rating for parents and for students for each of the various areas is 
illustrated below: 
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PRE-TEST 
Issue Parent Rating Student Rating 
Placement 3.39 3.34 
Academic Progress 3.00 316 
Access to Assistance Siz S100 
Social Relationships SolZ 3.30 
|.P.P. Content 3.00 3.24 
Activity Participation 2.94 S.0r 
Total Overall a0 3.28 


In reviewing the overall pre-test means for both the parent questionnaire (3.10) and the student 
questionnaire (3.28), it is clear that both parents and students are generally quite satisfied with 
their Special Education programming. In looking at the difference between the overall means 
for parent and student ratings, analyses indicated that the student respondents were 
significantly more satisfied than parent respondents. 


Correlational analyses of the post-test satisfaction ratings between parents and students in 
response to the various questions contained in the home surveys also revealed significant 
agreement on the level of satisfaction between students and their parents on all issues 
represented in the questionnaire. The mean post-test satisfaction rating for parents and for 
students for each of the various areas is illustrated below: 


POST-TEST 
Issue Parent Rating Student Rating 
Placement SHeWs 3:30 
Academic Progress 3,02 3.08 
Access to Assistance 3416 BAD 
Social Relationships 3.09 3e16 
|.P.P. Content 2.96 6.10 
Activity Participation 3.00 ali 
Total Overall Sd 3.19 


In reviewing the overall post-test means for both the parent questionnaire (3.13) and the 
student questionnaire (3.19), it is clear that as of May 1998 both parents and students 
continued to be generally quite satisfied with their Special Education programming. At post- 
test, parent and student satisfaction ratings did not differ overall nor in any of the specific areas. 


Mean satisfaction rating comparisons from pre-test to post-test for the parent and student 
questionnaires could not be analyzed because of small sample sizes. 
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Comments provided in the open answer section of the home surveys have been collected. A 
qualitative report can be prepared at a later date. 


CONCLUSIONS: Parents have been satisfied with the Special Education delivery model 
provided by the former Hamilton Board of Education. 


13. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: Ongoing communication with parents is a 
significant component of Special Education services. 
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STUDENT and SCHOOL FACTORS MEDIATING SUCCESS 


It was a focus of this research to evaluate the effects of student characteristics and Special 
Education program delivery in promoting the success of students with special needs. It has 
been documented that the eventual learning outcomes for these students are dependent on the 
interaction of these two variables. 


In order to determine the factors associated with student success, an analysis was conducted 
on students for whom complete pre- and post-test achievement data and complete school 
survey data were available. Student academic achievement data was linked to other student 
and school survey information. These variables were tested in a series of statistical analyses to 
evaluate their effects on improvements in students’ skills during the 14-month period of the 
review. 


The outcome of interest is academic progress in reading, spelling, arithmetic and writing 
combined, for all students regardless of their Exceptionality or placement. It is important to 
note that this analysis was conducted on a significantly reduced sample of 115 students for 
whom there was a complete data set of pre- and post-test scores and school survey 
information. Thus, the generalization of this finding is limited. 


When all the student and program characteristics were analyzed for the 115 students, only 
collaboration, defined as active input into the school and |.P.P. planning process, was seen to 
contribute significantly to the progress of students. 


Collaboration in school planning for delivery of Special Education services ranged from 
learning resource teacher (LRT) only to LRT, administrator, classroom teachers, parents/school 
council, Board and community support personnel. 


Collaboration in preparation of students’ Individual Pupil Plans (I.P.P.) ranged from LRT only, 
to LRT, all involved teachers, administrator, parents and support personnel. 


Overall, students in this study displayed significant progress when there was a very high 
degree of collaboration in planning students’ |.P.P.’s in combination with a high degree of 
collaboration in school planning for Special Education services. 


This pattern was only statistically significant when all students and all four aspects of 
achievement were combined in one analysis. However, the pattern was observed to be similar 
for all students, student placements and student academic skills except for two trends. 
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1. It appeared that SCR students (i.e., those who were recently returned en masse to their 
home schools from special classes) were progressing well regardless of the nature of 
school collaboration in planning. It could be that their previous and very recent Special 
Class experience was to their benefit. 


2. AR students (i.e., those previously referred to and assessed by Psychological 
Services) did not show this pattern of progress related to school and I.P.P. planning 
factors, suggesting that, as non-Exceptional students, they were not generally 
benefiting from the collaboration addressed in this study because they would not 
have had an opportunity to formally access it. 


CONCLUSION: Keeping in mind the limitations of the reduced sample size, appropriate 
collaboration in school and I.P.P. planning can be a powerful influence on students’ 
progress regardless of the nature of their learning difficulties. 


14. IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE: The need for AR (non-exceptional) students to be 
included in the system of I.P.P. planning and appropriate collaboration in school is 
highlighted. Data from the psychoeducational assessment can be used for I.P.P. 
development. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS and DISCUSSION 


In the initial research study conducted in the 1990/1991 school year, one of the key 
recommendations was that the non-exceptional sample (i.e., the AR group) should be followed 
longitudinally to determine the differences between it and the group of students who were 
formally identified. To some extent this has been accomplished through the ongoing research 
efforts of Psychological Services in collaboration with various other research partners within the 
Hamilton Board of Education. 


The 1996/1997 study noted that the drop out rate for AR students was significantly higher than 
that of Exceptional, formally identified students (26.9% to 21.5% respectively). What is 
interesting to note in this finding is that even though the Exceptional group profiles would 
suggest a level of achievement significantly delayed in comparison to the AR group, they 
nevertheless managed to achieve outcomes significantly greater than the AR group. This study 
of secondary school outcomes very clearly highlights the ultimate result if some formal pattern 
of support is not given to the AR group. 


As we looked at the outcomes for the AR group as compared to the group of students who 
were formally identified, it would seem clear that the process of formal identification becomes 
the trigger or catalyst for the significant progress seen with Exceptional students. This formal 
identification and the Special Education supports afforded through this process, is what clearly 
distinguishes the progress of the AR group from the progress of the Exceptional group. 


A valuable part of the formal identification process is the assessment of the unique cognitive, 
academic and behavioural characteristics of the students. The data generated through the 
process of assessment then becomes the foundation for the design of the |.P.P. to meet the 
special needs of students. 


Once assessed and identified, the progress seen in the Exceptional students seems to be 
primarily based upon a very high degree of collaboration in planning program and constructing 
|.P.P.’s. The study suggests that the same is not true for AR students. AR students did not 
generally benefit from the school factors addressed in this study because they would not have 
had any access to an |.P.P. and all the monitoring and evaluation associated with an I.P.P. 
process. Since assessment data highlighting their cognitive, academic and behavioural 
characteristics as well as their patterns of strengths and weaknesses is available, it would make 
sense that the AR group be identified in some formal or informal way, and that the school 
factors identified in this study be then applied. 


The initial research study in the 1990/1991 school year also highlighted the need to monitor the 
progress of our Behaviourally Exceptional (BE) group of students. The current research study 
noted that BE students spent a significantly higher proportion of days in special class settings 
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than any other Exceptional group. In addition, BE students had the highest rate of movement 
back to special class placements from regular class placements. The implication here is that 
BE students are the hardest to serve in regular classes. Further implications are stimulated by 
previous research in the 1991/1992 and the 1996/1997 school years which suggested that BE 
Students who were placed into regular classes in elementary schools had a significantly higher 
drop out rate than BE students who came into high school from special class settings. In this 
overall context, the question would have to be raised about what the impact would be on the 
drop out rate, or indeed the graduation rate, of BE students if the special class support system 
were extended into a secondary school environment. 


The current research study again highlights the high mobility of our AR and Exceptional 
Students. On average, they experience a little over 4 school changes, although some have 
been in as many as 16 schools. The research study in the 1991/1992 school year noted that 
the proportion of schools attended per grade was significantly higher for students who would 
eventually be assessed and then later be deemed exceptional. In the 1996/1997 research 
Study, number of schools attended along with exceptionality classification and academic 
Standing, was seen to be a significant predictor for school drop-out whether Exceptional or At- 
Risk. While the mobility of students cannot be controlled before formal identification, placement 
considerations could moderate or eliminate the need for school change and therefore further 
increase the probability of success for Exceptional students in special class settings, particularly 
if some thought was given to some inducements for the strategic placement of these special 
class settings in K-8 schools, thus eliminating the potential need to transfer students from 
primary to junior to intermediate programs in three different schools. If one assumes that one 
of the debilitating issues associated with school change is the lack of continuity of 
program, then some consideration might be given to assignment of case managers or 
coordinators for Exceptional and AR students, should change of schools become 
necessary. 


Consistent with all previous research findings going back to the initial research study in the 
1990/1991 school year and, also consistent with the at-large research, the current research 
Study found that males were over-represented in our Exceptional and AR groups by about a two 
to one ratio. It is imperative that early screening and intervention practices consider and study 
differentiated programming support on the basis of gender. 


The present study has confirmed and highlighted many things: 
1. It has confirmed the nature and importance of objective cognitive, academic and 
behavioural assessments as a stimulus to appropriate programming and/or identification 


and placement of special needs and AR students. 


2. It has highlighted the importance of collaboration in school and |.P.P. planning for improved 
academic performance of Exceptional students. 


3. It has revealed the importance of applying support to students who may fall through the 
cracks because of not meeting criteria for formal identification. 
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4. The current study, using Action Research methods, also highlights the value of monitoring 
programs on an ongoing and collaborative basis. 


5. Given some level of opportunity for collaboration in school planning and |.P.P. planning, 
both parents and students seem to be very satisfied with the delivery of Special Education 
services. Satisfaction around these services may also reflect the role both parents and 
students have traditionally played in decisions around exceptionality, placement and the 
collaborative school systems in place to support such decisions. 


It should be noted that the current study reflects practices studied within the context of the 
Board of Education for the City of Hamilton. It is believed that this body of research and the 
knowledge gleaned from it, can serve to provide a stimulus for the construction of a new, 
amalgamated Special Education system, a system that: 


e incorporates the needs of both identified and AR students, 

e continues to take into account the unique cognitive, academic and 
behavioural characteristics of students for the identification of needs, 

e applies these characteristics in the formulation of amalgamated admission as 
well as demission criteria for Special Classes, 

e monitors how student characteristics best interact with school and system 
factors to generate the best level of progress for Exceptional as well as AR 
students. 


Finally, the current research highlights the inestimable value of monitoring programs and 
Student results on an ongoing basis via electronic or computer systems which can be tapped 
periodically to provide the kind of information collected manually for this review. Psychological 
Services, Research Services, School Personnel, Learning Resource Teachers, Special 
Education, Communication Services, Parents and Study Participants are to be commended for 
their assistance and hard work in the completion of this very labour intensive project. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 


Early identification and intervention practices must consider gender issues. 


The present guidelines of delaying testing until the English as Second Language 
students are in Canada for at least two years should continue. 


Consideration should be given to having case managers for students with an 
increased likelihood of changing schools. 


Objective data should continue to be taken from a variety of sources (including 
standardized testing) for decision-making purposes regarding identification and 
placement issues. As well, these data should be taken into consideration in the 
formulation of both admission and demission criteria for special class. 


a) Special Education programming must continue to address the differentiated 
needs of students based upon their unique cognitive, academic, social and 
emotional profiles. A multi-disciplinary approach to addressing students’ multi- 
faceted needs is warranted. 


b) The data with respect to average length of stay in each program can be 
communicated to parents at System meetings and at I.P.R.C. when inquiries 
are made as to the average duration in special classes. 


Students with behaviour exceptionalities are harder to serve in regular classes than 
in special classes. The demission criteria for BE students from special classes must 
take into account the difficulty these students have when re-integrating into regular 
classrooms. 


Identification of students with S&L exceptionalities needs to take into account the 
distinction between developmental issues related to speech and language versus 
academic issues related to speech and language. 


I.P.R.C. identification and placement decisions should continue to be made in 
accordance with Ministry and Board direction (i.e., that wherever possible, needs of 
students should be met in the regular classroom). 
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The need for development of policies and procedures for in-school review of Special 
Education programs is indicated so that these guidelines are consistently utilized 
throughout the system. Guidelines currently in use by some schools should be 
shared with all schools. 


The development of policies and procedures for Special Education need to take 
poverty issues into consideration. 


Cognitive and academic profiles are valuable sources of information for admission 
and demission procedures. 


Special Education programming needs to continue to provide a spectrum of services. 
Development of demission criteria need to consider both the length of stay and the 
qualitative aspect of the students’ time in Special Education. 


Ongoing communication with parents is a significant component of Special 
Education services. 


The need for AR (non-exceptional) students to be included in the system of I.P.P. 


planning and appropriate collaboration in school is highlighted. Data from the 
psychoeducational assessment can be used for I.P.P. development. 
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APPENDIX A 
Study Design, Data Collection and Team Responsibilities 


Purpose of the Two-Year Study: 
To identify factors in our schools, which are associated with, improved 
outcomes for exceptional and AR students. 


factors ... school organization and initiatives, |.P.P. strategies, home and community Support. 
outcomes ... academic, organizational and social-emotional (writing samples, WRAT testing, 
student and parent perceptions); 

exceptional students ... in special classes; in regular classes for some time; returned to 
regular classes from special classes as of 1997 September; 

At-Risk students... previously assessed by Psychological Services but not deemed 
exceptional. 


Teams: 
1988-98 Database Entry: Karen Accardo, Administrative Staff, Psychological Services 
1988-98 Data Sheet Entry: Psychoeducational Consultants, Psychological Services 
1997-98 Steering Committee: Dr. Marie Bountrogianni, Joseph Trovato, Doreen Vella, 
Cynthia Wilkinson (Psychological Services); Connie Kidd (Assessment, Evaluation and 
Reporting); Dr. Janice Tomlinson (Special Education Services); Brenda Mohoruk, 
Donna Quigley, Diane Rawsthorn (Elementary Principals) 
1997-98 Study Design, Data Collection: Connie Kidd 
1997-98 Analysis and Reporting: Dr. Marie Bountrogianni, Connie Kidd, Joseph Trovato, 
Doreen Vella 
1997 =/.P.P. Literature Review: LRT's: Leah Schwenger, Steve Staios, Katherine Yantzi, 
Connie Kidd 
1997 /.P.P. Computer Program Design: Wendy Hutton, Gene Bucci, Mike Helt, Connie 
Kidd, Janet Watt, Bob Morrallee 
1997 School Survey Design: LRT's: Leah Schwenger, Steve Staios, Katherine Yantzi, 
Special Education Services: Dr. Janice Tomlinson, Janet 
Watt, Bob Morrallee, Lorne Evans, Judy Peall-Ward 
1997 Parent & Student Survey Design: Leah Schwenger, Steve Staios, Katherine Yantzi, 
Carol Campanella, Judy Peall-Ward 
1997 WRAT Ill Pre-test. Psychoeducational Consultants, Speech & Language Consultants, 
Program Research Analyst, Chief Psychologist 
1997 Writing Sample Pre-test: Linda Hall, Leah Schwenger, Diane Stampfler, Kathy 
Starodub 
1998 School Survey Coding and Analysis: Connie Kidd, Janet Watt, Judy Peall-Ward 
1998 Pre 1997 Psychological Services database (baseline): Doreen Vella, Joe Trovato 
1998 WRAT III Post-test: Psychoeducational Consultants, Dr. Marie Bountrogianni 
1998 Writing Sample Post-test: Leah Schwenger 
1998 Parent and Student Survey Qualitative Analysis of Comments: 
1998  1.P.P. Coding and Analysis: Sue Banks, Nancy Smith, Sharon Oulahen, Ruth Kihs, 
Diane Stampfler, Sue MacDonald, Leah Schwenger, 
Jean Petruszkiewicz, Katherine Yantzi 
1999 Editing and Technical Feedback: Wilma Dowling 
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APPENDIX B 


SPECIAL EDUCATION REVIEW: SCROOL SURVEY 


# Exceptional students in your school 


(School) 
ktttkkkkkrekekkkrkkekkkkkihh SCHOOL PLAN kktktkkkekhkkeketekkkhekkeke 
1996-97 
¢ Is special education programming a focus in your school plan this year? Y N 


State relevant focuses and initiatives. 


¢ In the chart below, indicate the number of people in each Category who are invoived with the 
special education component(s) of your school pian, according to the nature of their 
involvement: 


N/A 
(# 


people) 

i ee ey oo a oe 
Wice-Eincipal/Pricipals’Ass't (Maine an aannSN (Sea a eT 
[Special classteachers | =SSSCSC~*d in a ee 
HSiDg fesource teachersi\ | it at | Sma y a | ae | a 
en es en RET Cc 
[Parents/Guarsians iO: [77° ke SOLA |e | 
Se ae ee EE ae 
;Eoucaioral_ASSiet3n ts ae [i ssn We ey [SA A 
Re a eee 
[Board Suppo stale ai Ona | Gait, dl | a a ae 

EM eee ney 


Other. (Please list.) 

1S Ne | Ree Gees 
Ly a Wace aay re 
els GAS AEA Leone ey hi] aga 


Member(s) 
of Special 


Review/ 


Education | Consulted | Informed Implement | Revise 
Planning | for Input of Plan Plan Plan 
Team (# people) | (# people) (# people) | (# people) 


* Does your school plan include: 


* School-wide social skills focus/program? 
* School-wide guidelines for evaluating Exceptional students? 
¢ Other school-wide initiatives relevant to the success of 


Exceptional students? 
aE On ee 
a See ae 
a eS 


* Does your school organization include: 


Y N 
Y 


* Core programming for language and mathematics? 
* Advisor programming? 
¢ Information skills programming? 
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1999 03 04 

TO: Merv Matier 
Director of Education 

FROM: Dr. Elizabeth Bond 
Superintendent of Education 

RE: DELIVERY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR the 1999-2000 
SCHOOL YEAR 

RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Moved by 
That Vocational Education for the 1999-2000 school year continue to be delivered at 
Highland, Mountain, Parkview, and Saltfleet Secondary Schools and that the 
students who meet the criteria that have been established for the vocational 
programs have accessibility to the vocational programs at the four school sites, 
subject to adequate accommodation, and the agreement of the parents and the 
principals of the vocational programs/schools. 


BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE: 


In March 1998, the Board approved the continuation of the delivery of vocational education for 

the 1998-99 school year at Highland, Mountain, Parkview, and Saltfleet Secondary Schools and 

the accessibility of city vocational programs for county students who met county criteria. The 

Board also approved the review of vocational education as part of secondary school reform 

initiatives with recommendations to be made for Board approval for September, 1999. 

In the fall of 1998, a special assignment teacher — Vocational Education - was appointed and a 

Committee to review vocational education was formed with the mandate to make 

recommendations to the Board regarding vocational education program delivery for September. 

1999 implementation. 

In the meantime, a variety of issues have served to complicate the timelines for the development 

and implementation of these recommendations: 

e aseries of delays in the release of the Ministry of Education and Training Secondary School 
Reform Policy and curnculum documents 

e lack of information about the ministry’s intentions around vocational education 

e the Board decision to delay school closures until 2000 

Recently, I met with the principals of the four vocational programs/schools and a middle school 

principal representative to discuss the recommended action in this report. All agreed that for the 

coming year the current vocational education program delivery model should be continued, that 

the criteria for entry to all vocational programs should be similar, and that students and their 

parents should be made aware of the criteria, accessibility, and intake process through their 

middle school principals. 


The extension of the current delivery model by one school year would enable more careful 
accommodation planning to occur in concert with more specific program information that will 
become available about secondary school reform. 
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MEMO TO: Merv Matier 
Director of Education 


FROM: Dr. Elizabeth Bond 
Superintendent of Education 


RE: REQUEST FOR PARTICIPATION IN A SURVEY CONDUCTED BY 


THE ONTARIO FAMILY STUDIES LEADERS’ COUNCIL - Delta 
Family Studies Parenting Course 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Moved by 
that the request to involve students at Delta Secondary School in a study conducted 
by the Ontario Family Studies Leadership Council be granted, provided that the 

involvement of students is voluntary and with parental consent. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 


Baby Think It Over (BTIO) infant simulators have been available for use in Family Studies 
programs for four years. According to the Ontario Family Studies Leadership Council, anecdotal 
evidence collected during that time would suggest that this technology is very effective in both 
reducing the teenage pregnancy rate and making adolescents more realistic in their attitudes 
toward future parenting and the timing of a first pregnancy. 

The Ontario Family Studies Leaders’ Council is undertaking a scientific study of the 
effectiveness of the BTIO technology on student attitudes and behaviour. To do this, the Council 
is asking Family Studies teachers from across the province to assist in the gathering of data. 
Michelyn Putignano from Delta Secondary School is requesting to take part in this study. 
Student participation in the study is voluntary and with written parental permission. The study 
will involve student completion of two anonymous questionnaires to be done before and after the 
weekend spent with the infant simulator. A code that only the student knows will be used to 
connect the pre and post questionnaires and thus allow researchers to tabulate data and formulate 
conclusions. 


RATIONALE: 


In terms of relevance and benefit to participating boards, this study will provide: 

e information regarding the value of BTIO technology as part of the Family Studies Parenting 
course (NFB3G) 

e an opportunity for students and their teacher to participate in an action research project that 
is based on existing curriculum delivery within the school 


APPENDICES: 

Sample Letter to Parents/Guardians, including Written Permission 
Questionnaire — Part One 

Questionnaire - Part Two 


© 
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YOUR SCHOOL LETTERHEAD AND DATE 
Dear Parent(s) or Guardiar(s): 


As you know your son or daughter is taking a Parenting Course in Family Studies this year. As 
part of this course your son or daughter will have the opportunity to take home (one of) our infant 
simulators for the weekend. This is called “Baby Think it Over” or BTIO. It will give the student an 
opportunity to experience a simulation of the real life demands a baby would make on his or her life 
now or in the future. 


The “Baby Think It Over” Program has only been available for four years but during that time 
it has already been noticed that it seems to reduce the incidence of pregnancy in the teenagers who use 
them. In addition students exposed to the “Baby Think It Over” program tend to form much more 
realistic expectations of their possible future as a parent. 


The Ontario Family Studies Leaders’ Council is conducting a scientific study of the 
effectiveness of the BTIO technology on student attitudes and behaviour during this school year. As a 
teacher of Family Studies I am participating in this important study using the students in my parenting 
class(es) who take BTIO home for the weekend. 


This study involves your son or daughter filing in two anonymous questionnaires one before and 
one after the weekend spent with the infant simulator. A code that only the student knows will be used 
to connect the “before” and “after” questionnaires and thus allow the researchers to collect data and 
arrive at conclusions from it. These questionnaires will feature questions that involve your teenager's 
attitudes to future parenting and present behaviours including those involving the opposite sex 
Extreme care will be taken to protect your child’s privacy and confidentiality. No one will be able to 
connect your son or daughter with the answers given 


To indicate that you are allowing your son or daughter to participate in the study and please . 
complete the appropriate section below. I sincerely appreciate your co-operation. If you would like 
more information about the study please contact me (your name) at 


Sincerely, 


, Family Studies Teacher 


PARENTS/ GUARDIANS OF STUDENTS UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE: 
I give permission for my son/daughter, , tO participate in the two-part 
“Baby Think It Over” study conducted by the Ontario Family Studies Leaders’ Council. 


, date. 
I DO NOT give permission for my son/daughter, , to participate in the 
two-part “Baby Think It Over” study conducted by the Ontario Family Studies 

Leaders’ Council. 

date: 


STUDENTS 18 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


I understand the above material and intend to participate in the 2-part BTIO study. 
date: 
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OFSLC “Baby Think It Over’ Stidy - Part One Identifier. 


This questiomaitre will measure /our responses before you take the BT1O infant 
simulator home. On the momin g after your time with*the baby” ask for and 
complete Part Two of the surve' Please use the same identifier for both parts. 
Examples of identifiers you coulc use are a two digit number, a symbol a word, 
or 2 letters (not your intHals). Plaase wnte this down somewhere if there is any 
chance you will forget your ident fier since it may be several weeks before you 
complete the seccnd questionnas e //ak you for your time and effort 


Questionnaire Instructions : Com plete the folowing questions to the best of your ability. Please be as 
honest as possible and remembe: tf in doubt your first thought is probably the correct one for you Do not 
confer with any other person while doing this. It is tmportant that the answers refer only to you 


Today's Date. a School: 
Your Age Sex Grade: 
A:Who Do You Live With Most (xf the Time? (Check as many as apply to you) 
_ __—si&BY Myself __VWiith a Spouse With my own Child/ Children 
______ With (a) Roommate(s)___——Ss How many roomrmiate(s)? 
Wrh my Mom ____. With My Dad With Mom and Dad 


With Mom and Steppare nt With Dad and Stepparent 


I akernate between both my parents (Joint / Shared Custody) 
Do you have any sibling: ? (Yes or No) 


Sister(s) 


If Yes, How many of eat h? Brother(s) 
Tam the oldest chld ___ 1 am the youngest child 


Tamarmiddlechid ____ lam anomly child 


B-Child Care Experience (Check or answer as many as apply to you) 
None Some E perience A lot of Experience 


_____ With Sibling(s) Vth Neighbours’/ Relatives’ children (generally for pay) 


With my own child/ child en 
With Infants Todd ers Pre-school School Age 
About how many years ha3 it been since you started doing chiki care ? 


Do any of your teen-age! fnends or relatives have a child or children? (Yes or No) 
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t O 1-p2 
If possible, please do not mark pa yes 2 and 3 of this survey so they can be recycled 
la. ___ Doyou plan to have child en? (Yes/No/ AH-Already Have) 
tb _ sf yes, how many? [f no, wate in a “0”. 
2 ___ If yes, at what age would (ou like to have your first /next child? (one age only, please) 


3. ___ On average how many hotrs a day do you think it takes to care for a new baby? 


4 Rate each of the following ‘common “worrles”as 1-1 don’t worry about this to 
5- I worry a bot about this. 
4a___ Getting AIDS now orin the fi ture 
4b.___ Becoming pregnant accidentilly OR a girlfriend becoming pregnant accidentally: 
4c___ Getting good marks at school 
4d.___ Getting into college or univer sity 


4e___ Marrying a person who will rr ake a good mate 
4f___ Getting a good job when my education ts finished 


SELECT THE BEST ANSWER (1 ONLY) TO EACH OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 
5. How important is it to have a spouse or partner before having a first child? 


Sa.___ Not important 
56 ____ Slightly important 
Sc ___ Moderately important 


5d.___Very important 
Se.___ Essential 


6. How does having a baby 2 fect a couple's relationship? 


6a.___—sImproves the relationship a ‘ot 
65. ___ Improves the relationship a tittle 
6c ___—s Has no effect 

6d ____Makes the relationship hardur 
6e.__ Destroys the relationship 


7. If a same age friend or fier d's girifriend became pregnant accidental I would suggest: 


7a___ Getting married and keeping t 1e baby 

70.____ Keeping the baby as a single parent 

7c ___ Giving the baby up for adopticn 

7d.___ Ending the pregnancy right avsay 

7e.___ Getting the grandparents to lo 9k after the baby 


8. How does having a baby af ect a person's ability to work at a job? 


8a. Wil have a lot of bad effects cn the job 
8b Will have some bad effects on the fob 
8c Some good and some bad effect 3 on the job 
84 ___ Will have some good effects a: the job 
8e__ Will have a lot of good effects «un the job 


c 
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1-p.3 
9. How does having a ba by affect a persor s school hfe (attendance, hamework, projects marks) 


9a. Will have a lot of bad effects on school life 


a ____ Wil have some bad effe cts on school hfe 
__. Some good and some bax! effects on school life 

a ___ Will have some good eff acts an school life 

9e.___- Will have a lot of good e ffects on schoo! life 


10. How does having a baby affect a person's social life 7 


10a__- Wil have a lot of bad eijfects on a person’s social life 
10b ___ Will have some bad eff scts on a person's social life 
10c ____ Same good and some bz J effects on a person's social life 
10d __—sWiill have some good etfects on a person’s social life 
10e____ Will have a lot of good « ffects on a person’s social life 


11. How does having a t aby affect a person’s physical heaith? 


lla____s- Will have a lot of bad e'fects on a person’s physical health 
11b.___ Will have some bad ef ects on a person's physical health 
lic ____ Some good and some bid effects on a person's physical health 
lid ____ Will have some good e| fects on a person’s physica) health 
lie___ Will have a lot of good i:ffects on a person's physical health 


12, How does having a b iby affect a person’s emotional health? 


12a____ Will have a Jot of bad ef ‘ects on a person's ernotional health 
12b.____ Will have some bad effixcts on a person's emotional health 
12c___ Some good and some ba dj effects on a person's emotional health 
12d ___ Will have some good ef ects on a person’s emotional health 
12e____ Will have a lot of good eifects on a person’s emotional health 


13. How does having a bz by affect a person's finances / supply of money? 


13a____ Will have a lot of bad eff scts on a person’s finances 
13b.___ Will. have some bad effe cts on a person's finances 
13c.___ Some good and same ba<' effects on a person's finances 
13d.__ Will have some good eff scts on a persor’s finances 
13e____ Will have a lot of good e fects ona person’s finances 


14. How does having ab aby affect a person's family life 7 


14a__- Will have a lot of bad ejfects on a person's family life 
14b.___—s Will have some bad eff cts on a person's family life f 
14c__ Some gpod and some ba effects on a person's family life 

14d ____ Will have some good ef‘ects on a person’s family life 
14e___s Wt] have a lot of good « ffects on a person’s family life 
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Please attach these answers {o your Tally Sheet. 


15, When I hear a baby cry | feel _ 


16. Good or positive things abou: having babies and children are: 


I a i 


17. Bad or negative things about 1aving babies and children are: 


18, Describe how you are feeling bout the fact that you are going to have “Baby Think It Over” to 
care for. 
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“Bab ink It r’ Study - Part Tw 


This questionnaire will measure your responses after you take the BTIO infant simulator home. On 
the morming after your time with“the baby” ask for and complete Part Two of the survey. Please use 
your original Tally Sheet. Select it from the file by using your identifier. 

Thank you for your time and effort 


Questionnaire Instnuctions : Complete the following questions to the best of your ability. Please be as 
honest as possible and remember if in doubt your first thought is probably the correct one for you Do not 
confer with any other person while doing this. It is important that the answers refer only to you. Do 
not try to remember what your answers to the pre-test were. We need to know how you feel NOW. 


e answer the following questi the Tally Sheet provided . 
If possible, See eeeiae of a rey st so they can be recycled. 
How many nights did you have BT1O? (Please put this information on the Tally Sheet - top) 
la. Do you plan to have children? (Yes/ No/ AH-Already Have) 
1b. If yes, how many? If no, write in a “0”. 
2. If yes, at what age would you like to have your first /next child? (one age only, please) 
3. On average how many hours a day do you think it takes to care for anew baby? 


4 Rate each of the folowing common “womies‘’as 1-I don’t worry about this to 
5- I worry a bot about this. 

4a___ Getting AIDS now or in the future 
4b.____ Becoming pregnant accidentally OR a girlfriend becoming pregnant accidentally 
4c___ Getting good marks at school 
4d.___ Getting into college or university 
4e___ Marrying a person who will make a good mate 
4f___—- Getting a good job when my education is finished 


SELECT THE BEST ANSWER (1 ONLY) TO EACH OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 
5. How important is it to have a spouse or partner before having a first child? 


Sa.___ Not important 

5b. __ Slightly important 
Sc.___ Moderately important 
5d.___ Very important 
5e.__ Essential 


6. How does having a baby affect a couple’s relationship? 


6a.__ Improves the relationship a lot 
6b.__ Improves the relationship a little 
6c.___—«~xHas no effect 

6d.___ Makes the relationship harder 
6e.__ Destroys the relationship 


7. If a same age friend or friend's girlfriend became pregnant accidental I would suggest 


7a_____ Getting married and keeping the baby 

7b.____ Keeping the baby as a single parent 

7c ____ Giving the baby up for adoption 

7d.___ Ending the pregnancy right away 

7e.___ Getting the grandparents to look after the baby 
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8 How does having a baby affect a person’s ability to work at a job? 2-pg.2 


8a. Will have a lot of bad effects on the job 


8b.__ Will have some bad effects on the job 
ol Some good and some bad effects on the job 
8d. Will have some good effects on the job 


8e.___ Will have a lot of good effects on the job 
9. How does having a baby affect a person’ s school life (attendance, homework, projects marks) 


9a. Will have a lot of bad effects on school life 


9. Will have some bad effects on school life 
9c.____ Some good and some bad effects on school life 
9d _-__ Will have some good effects on school life 


oe Will have a lot of good effects on school life 
10. How does having a baby affect a person's social life ? 


10a___ Will have a lot of bad effects on a person’s social life 
10b.___ Will have some bad effects ona person’s social life 
10c. ___ Some good and some bad effects on a person’s social life 
10d ____Will have some good effects on a person’s social life 
10e___ Will have a lot of good effects on a person’s social life 


11. How does having a baby affect a person’s physical health? 


11a___ Will have a lot of bad effects on a person's physical health € 
11b.___ Will have some bad effects on a person's physical health - 
11c ____ Some good and some bad effects on a person's physical health 

11d.___ Will have some good effects on a person’s physical health 

11e___ Will have a lot of good effects on a person's physical health 


12 How does having a baby affect a person’s emotional health? 


12a___ Will have a lot of bad effects on a person’s emotional health 
12b.___ Will have some bad effects on a person’s emotional health 
12c_ Some good and some bad effects on a Pperson’s emotional health 
12d __s Will have some good effects on a person’s emotional health 
12e___ Will have a lot of good effects on a person's emotional health 


13. How does having a baby affect a Person's finances / supply of money? 


13a___ Will have a lot of bad effects on a person’s finances 
13b.__ Will have some bad effects On a persons finances 
13c ___ Some good and some bad effects On a person's finances 
13d.____ Will have some good effects ona person's finances 
13e___ Will have a lot of good effects ona person's finances 


14. How does having a baby affect a person's family life ? 


14a___—s Will have a lot of bad effects ona person's family life : 
14b.__- Will have some bad effects on a person’s family life © 
14c_—s Some good and some bad effects ona person's farnily life 
14d.__ Will have some good effects on a person’s family life 
14e__ Will have a lot of good effects on a person's family life 
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; wer t wing questi in the 
Please attach these answers to your Tally Sheet. 


15. BTIO’s crying made me feel (also describe any changes in feelings too) 


16. Good or positive things about having babies and children are: 


17. Bad or negative things about having babies and children are: 


18. Describe the general reaction of your parent(s) and the other members of your family or those you 
live with to the “Baby Think It Over” experience. 


HG 


19. In what ways is BTIO like caring for a real baby? 2-pg.4 


20. In what ways is BTIO NOT like caring for a real baby? 
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20.Has using “Baby Think It Over” changed your opinions about parenthood? Please describe any 
changes. 7 
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February 8, 1999 


Jon 


| would like my Parenting students (NFB3G) to be given the opportunity to participate 
in this Baby Think It Over Research project. About 80% of the students enrolled in 
Parenting actually take the BTIO doll home for the weekend. These are the students | 
would be targeting with this survey. Schools in Peel and Toronto are already involved 
in this research study. Do | need to get permission from the Board? They did in 
Toronto and Peel. | have enclosed a copy of the pre and post surveys and a 
description of how the survey is to be completed. Please let me know what you think 
as | am planning on starting the BTIO project with my class next week. 


Thanks 


Michelyn 
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Ontario Family Studics Leadership Council 


(formerly Ontario Family Studies Co-ordinator’s Council) 


) 


January 24, 1999 


- Dear Colleague in Family Studies: 


The purpose of this letter is to thank you for volunteering to research the effectiveness of the 
“Baby Think It Over “ technology in your school. This technology has been available for just over four 
years but in that time anecdotal evidence would suggest that it is very effective in both reducing the 
teenage pregnancy rate and making adolescents more realistic in their attitudes toward future 
parenting and the timing of a first pregnancy. 


The Ontario Family Studies Leaders’ Council (OFSLC) proposes to undertake a scientific study 
of the effectiveness of the BTIO technology on student attitudes and behaviour . As a teacher of Family 
Studies / Home Economics you will be helping OFSLC gather hard evidence on the effectiveness of BTIO 
which will form part of our Parenting Initiative. 


This study will involve two anonymous questionnaires to be done before and after the weekend 
spent with the infant simulator. A code that only the student knows will be used to connect the 
“before” and “after” questionnaires and thus allow the researchers to tabulate data and arrive at 
conclusions from it 


&) Please find enclosed the required forms for the study and possible letter formats to gain 
permission from your principal, students’ parents or the students themselves if they are over eighteen 
years of age. Please note that waivers governing the loss or damage to BTIO are not included. 
However, BTIO comes with a sample format for this waiver in the package. Please encourage students 
to answer with ONE selection only. Please think in generalities not about specifics regarding 
individuals. (uz the Sarre ys) 


When you have completed a study the Tally Sheets and anectdotal pages should be mailed 
back to me at the address which follows. You do not have to collate answers, only mail the data. If, 
~ this is likely to arrive during summer holidays please contact me for a summer address. 


I want to personally thank you for becoming involved in this study. I want you to feel free to 
contact me if you are have any questions or concems. I would also appreciate hearing from you if you 
find any obvious flaws that need correction Several have come to light and been corrected in the first 
running of the study in North York, Ontario. Please feel free to contact me at any time in the future. 


Sincerely, 


Mary Katherine Cunningham, PHEc. 
Social and Global Studies Department 
Don Mills Collegiate 
15 The Donway East 
© North York, ON, M3C 1X6 
416-395-3763 (P) 416-395-3748 / 3429 (F) 
mary_cunningham@nynet.nybe.onca 
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STUDY CONSIDERATIONS 


1) Get your Principal's permission to do this in your school. Get school board permission too, if 
necessary. Hopefully that won't be necessary because it is a pain. I have enclosed a copy of the Peel 
Board's permission to Rosemary Sutton. Perhaps this will suffice since they have a professional and 
exacting research screening procedure. 


2) Send home parental/student permission letters. Best to put these on Letterhead if you can You can 
also include the BTIO waiver and damage letter in this same package. You could do PROBABLY the 
initial survey with all students and discard any for which permission is not received. 


3) Set up a file box or drawer where students can access their completed forms, get part two forms and so 
on without you having to oversee them picking out their confidential surveys. Some of the questions 
asked are quite personal and confidentiality is important for ethical and academic reasons. 


4) Do the preliminary study as soon as possible after the course starts, first day of school if possible, 
before any attitudes change occur due to classroom material. 


5) Aim of Study : to demonstrate the effects of using “Baby Think It Over’ technology on the attitudes 
of adolescent students toward parenting and timing of pregnancy. 


6)Set up some way for a panicky student to reach you over the weekend in order to prevent damage to 
themselves or the BTIO. Pager, Message left at a telephone that is always answered. 


7)Since it may not be possible for all students to take the BTIO home for the same length of time it is 
important that we have some way of knowing how long a respondent had the simulator. This need is 
taken care of on the Tally Sheet in the Part Two Column 


YOUR SCHOOL LETTERHEAD AND DATE 


Dear (Principal): 
The purpose of this letter is ask for your permission to conduct research in our school. As 
know the Family Studies program in this school uses “Baby Think It Over” (BTIO) infant 


simulator(s) as part of our Parenting Courses. (NFB ) (or other grade and course) 


This technology has been available for just over four years but in that time anecdotal evidence 
would suggest that it is very effective in both reducing the teenage pregnancy rate and making 
adolescents more realistic in their attitudes toward future parenting and the timing of a first 


pregnancy. 


The Ontario Family Studies Leaders’ Cound, to which our board belongs, proposes to 
undertake a scientific study of the effectiveness of the BTIO technology on student attitudes and 
behaviour during this school year. As a teacher of Family Studies I would like to participate in this 
important study using the students in my parenting class(es) who take BTIO home for the weekend. 


This study will involve two anonymous questionnaires to be done before and after the weekend 
spent with the infant simulator. A code that only the student knows will be used to connect the 
“before” and “after” questionnaires and thus allow the researchers to tabulate data and arrive at 
conclusions from it. 


I am hoping to hear from you about this important project as soon as possible. 


Sincerely, 


WH /2 


1999 03 04 

MEMO TO: Merv Matier 
Director of Education 

FROM: Dr. Elizabeth Bond 
Superintendent of Education 

RE: RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
TEACHER ADVISOR COMMITTEES 

RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Moved by 
that the Board approve the guidelines recommended by the Elementary and 
Secondary Teacher Advisor Committees for the implementation of the 

Teacher Advisor System in September, 1999. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 


In preparation for the implementation of a Teacher Advisor System that would meet the 
expectations of the Ministry of Education and Training, in the fall of 1998 two Teacher 
Advisor Committees were formed - one for elementary (Grades 7, 8) and one for 
secondary (Grades 9-11), under the leadership of Kathie Hibbins, Special Assignment 
Teacher. Each Committee included a representative from each school. The task of each 
Committee was to develop system guidelines for the Teacher Advisor System that would 
provide some consistency across the system while still enabling schools to develop 
school-based programs that would meet the needs of individual school communities. The 
process for the development of the attached guidelines was somewhat different for each 
group, as a result of decisions made by the members of the group. There is general 
support from the principals, for the guidelines, as presented. 


Elementary (Grades 7, 8) Guidelines Appendix A 

At a meeting of the Teacher Advisor Committee in October, 1998, the group decided that 
a smaller sub-committee of volunteer representatives would develop draft guidelines and 
bring them back to the whole committee for feedback. The subcommittee, which 
included representatives from both city and county schools and a school administrator, 
met on several occasions to develop the draft guidelines. The subcommittee members 
took into consideration existing practices both within and outside the Board, research on 
Teacher Advisor programs and information provided by the Ministry of Education and 
Training. The draft guidelines were presented to the Teacher Advisor Committee for 
feedback and were then taken by the representatives to their schools for additional 
feedback. Additional feedback has also been provided through the middle school 
principals who have indicated general support for the guidelines. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF TEACHER ADVISOR COMMITTEES...PAGE 2 


Secondary Guidelines Appendix B 

In preparing the draft guidelines for secondary schools, the Teacher Advisor Committee 
worked through the process as a large group, which included at least one representative 
from each secondary school. Throughout the process, the group worked towards 
consensus. In order to have a common base from which to start, the group first identified 
the characteristics and components of an ideal teacher advisor program. From the list, 
those considered essential were identified and within each of the components, guideline 
recommendations were developed. At each step of the development, school 
representatives were asked to go back to their school planning teams and staff to obtain 
feedback, which they brought back to the Committee on a regular basis. Feedback from 
the schools was incorporated into the accompanying guidelines. Secondary school 
administrators also showed general support for the guidelines and will be meeting with 
Ken Waters and me to review different models that may be used, depending upon the 
nature of the school, students, staff and community. 


: lt = 2 Oppendin A 


TEACHER ADVISOR SYSTEM - GRADE 7/8 
4a Guideline Recommendations for Grade 7/8 


In preparation for the implementation of a Teacher Advisor System for Grade 7/8, that would meet the 
Ministry of Education and Training’s expectations, a sub-committee of school representatives was formed. 
This sub-committee has prepared draft guideline recommendations that will provide system guidelines for 
schools. The draft recommendations will be presented to the Teacher Advisor System Committee — 
Grade 7/8 for feedback. Based on the feedback, the draft recommendations will be revised before 
presentation to the Secondary School Reform Steering Committee. 


In preparing the draft recommendations, the committee agreed that the recommendations made should 

e reflect only the Ministry of Education and Training expectations. 

e include guidelines in the following areas: time, grouping of students, planning/implementation team, 
role expectations, resources, in-service and training, and tracking. 

e include a rationale for each of the areas identified. 

e allow for flexibility. 

e provide system guidelines for schools while still allowing schools to develop a school-based program 
that would meet school needs. 


Time 


Rationale 
As part of Secondary Schoo! Reform, each student in Grade 7, beginning in September 1999, will prepare 
an Annual Education Plan. The draft Annual Education Plan Resource document identifies the specific 
skills students need in order to complete the Annual Education Plan with example lessons and suggested 
time frame for teaching each skill. In addition, Teacher Advisors are expected to monitor academic 
& progress, provide personal support and positive encouragement, and be the primary contact with home 
for the students in their assigned teacher advisor group. In order for these expectations to be met regular 
contact between teacher and student(s) will be necessary. 


Recommendations 

e that the equivalent of 20 minutes per day minimum be assigned to a teacher advisor program in order 
to meet the expectations of the Ministry of Education and Training. 

e that, where possible, teacher advisor time be scheduled daily. 

e that based on the school community and identified needs, schools may choose to extend the teacher 
advisor time beyond this minimum. 


Grouping of Students 


Rationale 
Research recognizes the importance of 

> small groups of students being assigned to a Teacher Advisor. 
> students being assigned the same teacher advisor over several years in order to foster the 
development of the student-advisor relationship 
cross-graded groupings of students to enhance the development of a sense of belonging and school 
community. 


Vv 


Vv 


Recommendations 
e that, where possible, 
- Grade 6 students be included in the Teacher Advisor Program. 
- Teacher Advisor groups be cross-graded. 
@ - that students be assigned the same Teacher Advisor through Grade 6-8. 


J2—3 


Role Expectations 


Rationale 
Clearly stated expectations are essential to the success of a Teacher Advisor System and can provide 
the basis for the development of program indicators of success by a school. 


Recommendations (see attached roles from SSR Update) 


e that teacher advisors follow the Ministry of Education and Training guidelines with regards to the 
Teacher Advisor System. 


e that students participate fully in their use of advisor time. 


e that administrators provide on-going visible public support and advocacy fggther school’s Teacher 
Advisor System. 


e that each school develop an accountability plan for administrators, teacher counsellors, teacher 
advisors, students, and parents. Seo 


Resources (Activities/Strategies) 


Rationale Oe, BY ai 

The Ministry of Education and Training will be providing a Teacher Resource: oe nent for both the 
Teacher Advisor System and the Annual Education: Plan:.’. . However, there may be gaps in student 
learning that would necessitate additional resources® “(activities/Strategies) be used. = School planning 
teams and individual teacher advisors would benef t from. paving ecciions! resources available for their 
use. .< i eoarar 


Recommendations ot 

e that program development be eonntods and on-going Es aH 

e that based on a gap analysis, resource materials,’ in addition to thoses provided by the Ministry of 
Education and Training, be ‘prepared and/or identified ata myiem level. and a list of such resources 
be made available to schools fortheiruse. 2->" eg 

e that the selection and use of materials beyond what the Ministry of Edueaten and Training provides 
would be school-based and in response to identified student need. 


Planning/Implementation Team — 

Rationale 9. Sn ae 

A successful Teacher Rae eee is ‘dependent on adequate, on-going planning for development, 

implementation and review of the program. As part of the school planning process, individual schools will 

need to develop and support an action plan for a teacher advisor program that meets the Ministry of 

Education and Training’s expectations and reflects the identified system guidelines (parameters) while 

meeting individual oe needs. 

Recommendations. os ee 

e that each school establish and maintain a Teacher Advisor Planning Team. 

e that the school planning team be composed of at least one administrator and a cross-section of 
classroom teachers with input from both parents and students. This will provide for a balanced view 
of implementation and the tasks necessary to continue the teacher advisor program. 

e that one person be designated as the Teacher Advisor Co-ordinator and that this person be a 
consistent member of the planning team. 


e that all staff have membership on the planning team on a rotating basis 


St - 


In-Service and Training 


Rationale 
As a result of Secondary School Reform, by September 2001, all students in Grades 7-11 are to 
participate in a Teacher Advisor Program. A Teacher Advisor Program for Grades 7-9 is to be in place in 
September 1999. Adequate in-service for the school community is critical to the implementation and 
success of such a Teacher Advisor Program. Effective in-service will provide the knowledge and skills 
needed to meet the Ministry of Education and Training expectations for a Teacher Advisor Program and 
be based on the identified needs of those involved. In order to maximize teacher learning, in-service and 
training will be most effective if delivered during the school day rather than at the end of a full teaching 
day. 


Recommendations 


Bg: ; 
e that on going in-service be available and provided for all stakeholders. at a a system: -level and for 
individual school communities. 


e that when possible in-service and training for teachers be scheduled during the ‘schoo! day. 


Tracking Aas ae | #27 


Rationale NES eS 

The Annual Education Plan and the Student Portfolio will serve aS a resource and be useful in the review 
of a student's progress towards achieving the lIéarmer, interpersonal, and career development 
expectations. The availability of these to the Teacher Advisor will be helpful in assisting the student in the 
preparation of the Annual Education Plan. 


Recommendations 

e that the student update and review his/her Annual Education Plan regularly with his/her parent or 
guardian, the teacher advisor and when available a teacher-counsellor. 

e that a copy of the Annual Education plan be stored within the school in a manner to be determined by 
the system. 
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TEACHER ADVISOR SYSTEM - SECONDARY 
Guideline Recommendations for Secondary Schools 


As a part of the preparation for the implementation of a Teacher Advisor System for Grade 9 in September 1999, 
a Teacher Advisor Committee - Secondary was formed. Committee members represented all secondary schools 
in the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board. The first task of this committee was to prepare draft 
recommendations that would provide system guidelines for schools as they plan and. implement their teacher 
advisor program. 


In preparing the draft recommendations, the committee agreed that the recommendations made should 

e reflect only the Ministry of Education and Training expectations. 

e not include a recommendation for grouping students since the Ministry expectation\s for Gade 9 only in 
September 1999. 

e include guidelines in the following areas: time, Payee ewes team, role expectations, resources, 
in-service and training, and tracking. os 

e include a rationale for each of the areas identified. ag 

e allow for flexibility. } 


e provide system guidelines for schools while still allowing wy a to develop a Pc based program that 


would meet school needs. € 4 
& ; a 


Time : A 
Rationale —— ¢ 

The draft Annual Education Plan Resource document identifies the specific #kills students need in order to 
complete the Annual Education Plan with example lessons*and suggested time frame for teaching each skill. In 
addition, Teacher Advisors are expected to monitor academic progress, provide personal support and positive 
encouragement, and be the primary contact with home for the students in thew assigned teacher ‘advisor group. In 
order for these expectations to be met segular contact between teacher and student(s) will besiecessary. 
Recommendations i : é 
e that the equivalent of 25 minutes per week minimum be assigned ig a teacher’ advisor program in order to 

meet the expectations of the Ministry of Education and Training. 


e that based on the school community and identified needs, s¢hools may ondose to extend the teacher advisor 


time beyond this minimum. y 
Role Expectations _ ,. 
Rationale al 


Clearly stated expectations are essential to the success of a Teacher Advisor System and can provide the basis 
for the development of program indicators of success by a Shool. 


Recommendations (see attached roles from SSR Update) 
e that teacher advisors follow the Ministry of Education and Training guidelines with regards to the Teacher 
Advisor System. 
e that students attend and participate fully in their use of advisor time. 
NOTE: School planning teams will need to consider the issue of student attendance and participation in the 
teacher advisor program and any consequences there may be for not meeting the student 
expectations for the program. 
e that administrators provide on-going visible public support and advocacy for their school’s Teacher Advisor 
System. 
e that each school develop an accountability plan for administrators, teacher counsellors, teacher advisors, 


students, and parents. 


Resources (Activities/Strategies) 

Rationale 

The Ministry of Education and Training will be providing a Teacher Resource document for both the Teacher 
Advisor System and the Annual Education Plan. However, there may be gaps in student learning that would 
necessitate additional resources (activities/strategies) be used. School planning teams and individual teacher 
advisors would benefit from having additional resources available for their use. 


Recommendations 

e that program development be continuous and on-going. 

e that based on a gap analysis, resource materials, in addition to those provided by the Ministry of Education 
and Training, be prepared and/or identified at a system level and a list of such resources be made available to 
schools for their use. ~ 

e that the selection and use of materials beyond what the Ministry of Education ms betas provides would be 
school-based and in response to identified student need. 

e that teacher counsellors be available to assist and provide information to students, patent and teacher 
advisors for the preparation of the Annual Education Plan. 


Planning/Implementation Team as w 4 


Rationale 

A successful Teacher Advisor System is dependent on adequate, fo planning for development, 

implementation and review of the program. As part of the na er process, individual schools will need to 

develop and support an action plan for a teacher advisor program that s the Ministry of Education and 

Training’s expectations and reflects the identified shen guidelines (pal anaee) while meeting individual school 

needs. a 

Recommendations \ P" 

* that each school establish and maintain a Teacher Advisor Planning Team. 4 

e that the schoo! planning team be composed of at least one administratof, one teacher-counsellor, and a 
cross-section of classroom teachers with input ifrom*both parents and students. This will provide for a 
balanced view of implementation and the tasks necessary to continue the teacher advisor program. 


In-Service and Training é, é 2 es @ 

Rationale ‘ 

As a result of Secondary School Reform, Sy September 2001, all students in Grades s 11 are to participate in a 

Teacher Advisor Program. A Teacher’ Advisor Program for Grades 7-9 is to be in place in September 1999. 

Adequate in-service for the school community is critical to the 4mplementation’ and success of such a Teacher 

Advisor Program. Effective in-service will provide the knowledge and skills needed to meet the Ministry of 

Education and Training expectations for a Teacher Advisor Program andi be based on the identified needs of 

those involved. In order to maximize teacher Iéarning, in-service and training will be most effective if delivered 

during the school day rather than at the end of a full teaching day. 4 

Recommendations é 

e that on going in-service be available and provided f fall stakeholders at a system-level and for individual 
school communities. a 


e that when possible in-service and training for teat hers be scheduled during the school day. 


Tracking 

Rationale 

The Annual Education Plan and the Student Portfolio will serve as a resource and be useful in the review of a 
student’s progress towards achieving the learner, interpersonal, and career development expectations. The 
availability of these to the Teacher Advisor will be helpful in assisting the student in the preparation of the Annual 
Education Plan. 


Recommendations 

e that the student update and review his/her Annual Education Plan regularly with his/her parent or guardian, 
the teacher advisor and when available a teacher-counsellor. 

e that a copy of the Annual Education plan be stored within the school in a manner to be determined by the 
system. 
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iO? Merv Matier, Director of Education and Secretary 
FROM: A. Cupido, P. Eng., Superintendent of Plant Services 
RE: Plant Services Re-organization 

DATE: 1999 03 04 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by: seconded by that the 
Organizational Structure for the Plant Services Department be approved as shown in 
Appendix 4. 


Background: 


The Board, at its meeting of June 17, 1998 approved organizational structures for 
all Departments except the Plant Services section. The Superintendent of Plant 
Services position was approved on May 28, 1998 and it was acknowledged at the 
Education Committee of December 3, 1998 that a new/revised organizational structure 
for the Plant Services Department would be brought to the March 4, 1999 Education 
Committee. 


The Plant Services staff currently consists of a mixture of former City and County 
Staff as a result of the amalgamation of the two Boards. 


The mixture of staff and their positions consist of those that are part of the Board 
Governance and Administration and School Operations. A re-organization is proposed 
to ensure a more effective utilization of the management staff and to strive toward 
optimal service delivery to our schools. 


The following specific focuses were considered in the new organizational 
structure: 


1) Strengthening of Supervision in the Maintenance Services section 
including development of Preventative Maintenance systems. 


2 Develop more project supervision in the Building Renewal and 
Construction section. 


3) Strengthen the Technical Expertise and field support in the Regulated 
Substance Team. 


4) Develop a more cost-effective and efficient model, including the 
development and implementation of a computerized Work Order System. 


1 -/ 


5) Develop long term energy management strategies for the department, 
including technical expertise in Building Automation Systems. 


With these issues considered, the following re-organization is proposed: 


With reference to Appendix 1, seven (7) service areas of responsibility are 
proposed and that one manager or co-ordinator oversee these areas - each 
reporting to the Superintendent. The scope of responsibilities in each area is 
shown. 


With consideration for these service areas, existing Managers and 
Supervisors were designated to positions that were consistent with their previous 
roles in the former Boards. Only minor exceptions existed and are noted below. 
In most instances, new titles have been proposed. 


The proposed revised Staffing Report is shown in Appendix 2 (Board 
Governance) and Appendix 3 (School Operations). The resulting Draft 
Organization Chart is found in Appendix 4. 


In an effort to create a more efficient and effective structure, the following 
positions are proposed to be deleted or added: 


2 1 - Co-ordinator of Plant Services (former County) move to 
Maintenance Supervisor with specific responsibilities for 
Preventative Maintenance Programs. 


e 1 - Co-ordinator of Plant Services (former County) move to Project 
Supervisor with specific responsibilities for Building Renewal 
projects and related Capital programs. 


* That a Regulated Substance Technician position be created 
effective April 1, 1999 with specific responsibilities to provide 
technical expertise and address the increased scope of asbestos 
and other regulated substances in the Board. This is accomplished 
by realigning the FTE from the Regulated Substance Team Leader 
position noted below. 


° That the Regulated Substance Team Leader position (currently 
vacant) be deleted effective April 1, 1999. 


* That a position of Co-ordinator of Energy Services be considered 
prior to the effective completion of the current Energy Reduction 
program (approximate date April, 2000), with specific 
responsibilities for Building Automation Systems and Energy 
Monitoring. As well, this position will have significant 
responsibilities to ensure Y2K compliance for all Building 
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Automation Systems in the Board. This position should be added 
in the fall of 1999 to address these issues. This is accomplished by 
realigning the FTE Mechanical Team Leader position. 


The proposed model will provide a savings of approximately $50,000.00 


per year and is structured to incorporate attrition which is expected subject to 
new OMERS regulations. 


mb 
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The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
Staffing Report 


BOARD ADMINISTRATION & GOVERNANCE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PLANT OPERATIONS 


* 


Manager of Plant 

Manager - Administrative Services 
Manager, Planning 

Manager, Maintenance & Engineering 
Manager/Trainer, Caretaking 
Health and Safety 

Safety Technician 

Building Analyst 

Caretaking Services Clerk 
Secretary, Supt. of Plant 
Secretary, Manager of Maint./Eng. 
Admin. Bldg. - Caretakers 

Admin. Bldg. - Parking Lot/Security 


TOTAL SUPT. OF PLANT OPERATIONS 


* Title Change Only 


ae 


Manager, Maintenance & Engineering to Manager of Maintenance Service 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
0.00 
1.00 
7.05 
6.66 
24.21 


Manager/Trainer, Caretaker to Manager of Caretaking Services 


Secretary, Manager of Maint. Eng. to Secretary, Manager of Maintenance 


Additional staff costs being offset by parking revenues. Positions approve 


by the Board October 22, 1998. 


(2.50) 


APPENDIX 2 


IIS 


The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 
Staffing Report 
SCHOOL OPERATIONS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PLANT OPERATIONS 


Administrative/Supervisory 
Co-ordinator of Plant Services 
* Site Leaders/Facilities 
Grounds Supervisor 
Supervisor of Maintenance 
Staff Assistant, Electrical 
Manager, Design Services 
Mechanical Team Leader (July, 1999) 
Facilities Services Technician 
Regulated Substances Supervisor 
Hazardous Waste Team Leaders 
Project Supervisor, Building Renewal 
Co-ordinator, Energy Services (fall 1999) 
Regulated Substance Technician 
Total Administrative/Supervisory 


Custodial 
Elementary 
Secondary 

Total Custodial 


Maintenance 
Maintenance Staff 
Maintenance Crew 
Hazardous Waste Team 

Total Maintenance 


TOTAL SCHOOL OPERATIONS 


* Title Change Only 
Site Leaders/Facilities to Area Supervisors 


Manager of Design Services to Manager of Building Renewal and Constructi 


2.00 
17.00 (2.00) 
1.00 (1.00) 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.00 
0.00 
000  __ 
27.00 (3.00) 
289.63 (4.88) 
156.00 (28.69) 
445.63 (33.56) 
23.00 (1.00) 
3.00 (1.00) 
5.00 (1.00) 


31.00 (3.00) 


503.63 (39.56) 


** To be included in 1999-2000 School Year Operating Budget 
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MEMO 


Date: 1999 03 04 
To: Merv Matier, Director of Education and Secretary 


From: Marguerite Botting 
Superintendent of Instructional Services 


Re: Anaphylaxis Committee Representation 


meme 


Late in 1998 a committee was formed to develop a policy for Anaphylaxis. The committee is well on its 
way to completing its mandate. The purpose of this memo is to request trustee representation on this 


committee. 


CAS ONHU WAL 


AZZE 
o44 


URBAN 
MUNICIPAL 


7:00 p.m. 
Call to Order 


Business Arising from the Minutes 
Approval of Agenda 


f&WNe 


ACTION ITEM: 


APRIL 8, 1999 


AGENDA 


Approval of the Minutes of March 4, 1999 


TRE NN CIs Pem 
OOVER NT tal Bf UiEATO 


THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


OASAR MGNMPAL 


5. Ontario Youth Apprenticeship Program (OY AP) Presentation 


DELEGATION: 
6. Request from J. Enos 


ACTION ITEMS: 
7. Safe Arrivals Policy 


8. Implementation of the Ontario Curriculum 


9. Curriculum Processes Policy 
10. Reporting Procedures for 1999 


11. Proposal by J. Wagner, Brock University 


12. Strategies for Implementation of Secondary School Reform 


13. Staffing Reports — Full-Time Equivalent Positions 


(a) February 1999 
(b) March 1999 


14. Delegation to Regional Health and Social Services Committee 


15. Trustee Representation — Antiracism & Ethnocultural Policy Review Committee 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
Nil. 


DISTRIBUTION: 
Nil. 


16. Public Questions for Clarification 


Future Meetings: 
Board 


Business Committee 
Board 


9 Special Education Advisory Committee 


April 15, 1999 
April 22, 1999 
April 29, 1999 
April 28, 1999 


7:00 p.m 


J. Bishop 


K. Waters 


P. Gillie 
K. Croxall 
K. Croxall 


K. Bell/M. Botting 
M. Botting 


E. Bond 
D. Grant 


J. Bishop 
E. Bond 


8:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
TAS ip mn, 
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Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board March 05, 1999 
100 Main Street West 

Hamilton, Ontario 

L8N 3L1 


By Fax: 521-2544 
Att’n: Mr. Merv Matier, Director and Secretary of The Board 


Re: Delegate Status Before Education Committee on April 08,1 999 — 


Dear Mr. Matier: 


| wish to apply for delegate status before the Education Committee on Thursday April 08, 1999. The 
topic | wish to address 1s "The need for the strong promotion of lifelong monogamous sexual 
relationships within our public school system". This presentation examines the history of sex-ed since 
it’s inception in 1975 and the patterns of adolescent sexual health both in the province and our region 
throughout this period. It also presents with current data the effectiveness of condoms tn the 
prevention of pregnancy and STD’s including chlamydia, HIV and genital warts. This presentation can 
be done in the allotted 15 minute time frame and | would be available to answer any questions or 
9 comments as necessary. All documents and statistics are supplied in a 13 page package which 1s 
. excellent for future reference. 


It is my belief that the majority of the trustees and board officials in attendance will be exposed to 
‘nformation that they were previously unaware of and facts which are vital to sexual health education 
that leads to the best health choices. 

itis my understanding that 88 sets of the package would ultimately be required and produced by your 
staff. In order that key points be effectively communicated, each individual package 15 highlighted. 
This enables those who are present to review the material as | speak. This has proven to be effective. 


| am willing to provide all 88 highlighted packages to you upon approval of my delegate request. 


The preparing of the 88 packages will take me approximately 14 days working in my spare time thus 
| would appreciate confirmation notice at your earliest possible convenience. 


Thank-you for your time in considering my request. 


Yours in family service , 


Jim Fnos, 
Parent of 3 children attending HWDSB 


| B 528-8761 
9 H 383-2282 


TOTAL P.@1 
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From reviewing the chart below it can be seen that there was a steady and significant decline 
in teen pregnancy rates from 1976-1987 with 1976 being the inception of mandatory sexual ~ 
health education in Ontario. However, it can also be seen that since 1987, pregnancy rates 
have increased steadily right through to 199& As a matter of fact provincial rates have 
increased 30.2% and regional rates have increased 23.1%. 


TEEN PREGNANCIES (AGES 15-19) 


YEAR ONTARIO H-W REGION 
RATE/1000 ’ RATE/1000 

1976 NOT AVAILABLE  61.5* 

1961 44.6 Soe 

1986 B71 41.9 

1987 36.4 41.1 

1988 36.8 42.1 

1989 38.3 43.7 

1290 Sf 40.4 

Ueele) 38.7 47.9 

1992 44.6 46.0 

HN SIEES 45.8 47.9 

1994 46.8 49.6 

1995 47.4 50:6)2 


*ORTON 1976-1986 (All other data from Ontario Ministry of Health) 


**There is no data currently available from Ontario Ministry of Health 
later than 1995. 


The increase in H-W Region teen pregnancy rates from 1987-1995 translates into an 
additional 138 babies created in 1995 within a teenage womb. Tragically, 69 of these 
innocent babies had their lives taken from them leaving 69 young mothers to suffer the 
trauma. 
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From reviewing the chart below it can be seen that provincial chlamydia rates have increased - 
288% from 1985-1995 and that our regional rates were 35% higher than the provincial rates 
in 1995. 


The latest available year to compare is 1997 in which our regional rates were 44% above the 
provincial followed by a further increase in rates of 22% in 1998. (Please see graph on 


following page) 


CHLAMYDIA RATES (FEMALES AGES 15-19) 


ONTARIO H-W REGION 
YEAR RATE/100,000 RATE/100,000 
1985 240.7 “NOTAVAILABLE 
T1990 1208.9 133379 
1997 1245.9 1246.1 
1992 1249.5 TSS cove 
£993 1140 1330.0 
1994 1052 12003 
aha io 932.9 1260.9 
1996 812.4 eed 
1997 794.1 1140.0 (+ 44% 
1998 N/A 1389.0 


Why did teen pregnancy rates in fact decrease from 1976-1986 and then increase from 
1987-1995? 


From 1976-1986 mandatory sexual health programs were in fact in place however, they 
stressed chastity and taught the cost of sexual promiscuity. In 1987 due to the HIV/AIDS 
situation condoms were introduced into the sexual health picture as being a form of "safe-sex" 
and value-free sex education became the language of the day which is still predominant today 
despite it's clear failure as shown in the above charts. — 


Further in a letter | received from this Region’s Public Health Department dated May 22,1998 
it was stated "In 1987, additional PHNs were hired to work specifically in the AIDs\|STD 
program. These PHN’s provided additional services not only in the secondary schools but 
also provided increased clinic and community services as well." Based on our Regional rates 
one must soon begin to examine the value of this investment. 
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| Females Aged 15-19 
Provincial vs. Regional 
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2.8. Preventive 
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Behaviour and Disease Detection me} 


Exhibit 4.2.8.8. Investigations of Reportable Diseases by Hamllton-Wentworth 
Department of Public Health Services, 1992 


Cases Carier/ Previousiy Confirmed Contacts Investigations- 


Disease 


infection treated carriers 
and cases 
Amebiasis 23 0 0 53 3 = 
Campylobacter enteristls 206 0 0 205 0 206 
Encephalistis 4 0 0 4 0 : | 
Giardiasis 123 0 0 124 : e 
Gonorthoea 149 0) 0 149 ; ae 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum 1 0 0 1 0 ‘ 
Hepatitis A 14 0 0 12 - . 
Hepatitis B 14 153 0 160 357 526 
Hepatitis Non-A Non-B 2 0 0 > 0 ; 
Hepatitis C 135 fi 0 133 0 137 | 
Influenza 2 0 0 1 0 4 
Legionella Infections 3 0 0 2 0 31 
Listeriosis < 0 0 2 0 2 | 
Malaria 9 0 0 9 0 : 
Measles 51 0 0 54 A al 
Meningoccccal 4 0 rf) 4 0 i | 
Mumps 1 0 0 4 0 
Pertussis 67 0 0 67 ‘i = 
Q Fever 2 0 0 > 0 Z | 
Rubella 3 0 0 3 0 ; 
Salmonella Infections 106 0 0 105 0 106 | 
Shigellosis 13 0 0 13 0 13 
Syphilis 12 0 7 19 0 10 | 
Atypical mycobacterium if 0 0 Ps 0 
Tuberculosis 29 1 0 26 19 re 
AIDS/HIV a2 25 0 38 ; ps 
Typhoid 2 0) 0 2 0 : 
Yersiniosis 37 0 0 37 0 a 
Chlamydia 705 ) 0 701 0 sae 
HIB 5 Sear 0 P . : 
E. Coli 13 0 (0) 13 0 13 
Adverse reaction to vaccine 9 0 0 9 6 : 
Animal rables 26 0 0 “ > a 
Toxic shock 1 0) 0 0 
vf 


Public Heatth Services, Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth, Reportable Disease Information System, 1992. 


Source: Department of 


Refer to Mortality section for age. gender and risk factor data for many of the above-listed diseases (Exhibits 


3.1.6 through 3.1.18). 
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Family Action Council 


(905) 528-2289 


1, including this cover sheet. 


April 15, 1998 


Teen Pregnancy Rates 


As requested, the following is the Ontario rate of pregnancies for females aged 
15-19 for 1981-1995: 


NO. OF PREGNANCIES 


17,639 
17,529 
15,466 
14,460 
13,471 
13,011 
12,757 
12,905 
13,477 
13,179 
13,342 
15,280 
15,692 
16,113 
16,428 


395,510 
383,370 
368,870 
354,930 
344,230 . 
350,700 
350,300 
351,100 
351,800 
349,800 
345,000 
342,900 
342,500 
344,530 
346,870 


From the desk of... 
Brenda Perians 
Sr. Cansultant - Sexual Health Program 
Disease Cantrol Service 
Ministry of Health 
5700 Yonge Strect, 8* Floar 
North York ON QM 4K5 
(416) 327-7433 fax (416) 327-7439 
perkin99@mail1.moh gov.an.ca 


44.6 


45.7 


FEMALE POPN 15-19 PREG RATE PER 1000 POPN 


TOTS. 


01/30/98 OSes Ti Ae 327 7439 


PUDSLIVC NEALCIN wi 


Ministry Ministere 
of de ee 
Health la Sante i 


Ontario 
FAX TRANSMITTAL FO RM i 
TO: Jim Enos 
(905) 528-2289 
FROM: Helen Bengurs C 


Nurse Epidemiologist 
Public Health Branch 


Phone: (416) 327-7430 
Fax: (416) 327-7433 
e-mail: bangurhe@EPO.gov.on.cé 


Dete: January 29, 13398 © 
umbar of Pages Inciudim Cover Sheet: 1 


* 
les and females 15-19 


As requested, the following table shows chlamydia rates in ma 
years of age from 1985-1996. The disease did not become reportable until late 


1983. 
( Vrunive oF Ournare\ 


Mala rate/100,000 Female rate/100,000 


809.1 


1988 scaiae cee 
1982 Ao2en 1231.8 


1208.9 


| 
. 


| 
| 


9S 1990 — A2Olic WERERSE IN CHLAMYOIR FOR Femaes 


\99G Rares AVE JILL PAG To Wreutn Tw (98S. 


o-¥ 


NEES As—19 


Recron GF Vamiroy- W exworry 
PREG /| % PREG 


BIRTHS | BIRTHS | PREG PREG | POP'N a 
Pises [3 | 308 [ssf 642 [reas [any | 
ee aR 
Pees | [oss fasts eer 
532.0). 284 618 [1.205 | 40.4 : 46% 
oe 
a 


“ORTON = 1976=1986 
(INCLUDES ABORTIONS IN QUEBEC & US) 
THIS TABLE SHOWS THE FOLLOWING: 


1991 - 1995 5.6% INCREASE IN PREGNANCY RATE 
1986 — 1995 21.4% INCREASE IN PREGNANCY RATE 
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Table 6.1 
Males and females who have had sexual intercourse (in 
percentages) - 
College/ 
Grade 9 Grade 11 Dropouts University 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 

Once 1] 6 9 7 5 3 5 3 
Few times 13 24 18 32 3) 26 22 
Often 7 16 | 52 47 46 49 


CANAOR Vou Awe Aras Suan 
Aueeu'y Unwe tse \ Py. 65 


Many students are going to be sexually active so our health education programs should 
be Emphasizing Contraception and How to have Sex Safely. 


This is NOT correct. 
The Canada Youth and Aids Study, Queen's University, found that most students are not sexually 


active: 
16 Year Prime 
Olds (Grade Candidates Ss: . 
Chastity 11) for Chastity 
Programs Programs 


NEVER HAD 74% Oyen leoe 
Had sex §.5% 8 
ONCE 
: 


Prime 
Candidates for 


Sexual 
Activity 


14 Year Olds 
(Grade 9) 


Had Sex a 11% 
FEW TIMES 


Have sex 6.5% ecemes 
OFTEN 


The chart above indicates that the majority of students would benefit from an “abstinence 
(meaning abstaining from sexual activity) program. 


as 


al / Taree News — 


IDS expert says 


AIDS in Canada: 430 
AIDS in Kenya: 


have similar 

with AIDS: 1.1 
died since epidemic 
lion 

worldwide: 8.2 


in Canada: 1,000 


Centers for Disease 
!DS, World Health 


ze approach lasting sev- 
nat bas been used since 
stead “h good results in 


=. which con- 
> put daity for three 
> infection rate of babies 
‘ost about $50 (US.) a 


si, a researcher at Har- 
ity who bas worked ex- 
Tanzania, said that in a 
ce per capita health-care 
$4, AZT is still out of 


ack of resources, we need 
cow-cost treatments,” he 


5 team found that giving 
pregnant women multivi- 
dramatic results on their 
th. The number of still 
liscarriages dropped 40 per 
be number of low-birth- 
»s fell by 44 per cent. 

ors have not yet been able 
ye whether the vitamin 
ctually reduces the rate of 
iission. The regimen cost 
sel a day, or $10 for the du- 
>gnancy. 


: i 


The United Nations said in a recent 
report that 590,000 children became in- 
fected with the AIDS virus in 1997. But 
a group of U.S. researchers said yester- 
day that the number is low because 
the UN underestimates transmission 
through breast feeding. 

The group, led by Philip Nieburg of 
the National Center for HIV, STD and 
TB Prevention in Atlanta, said that 
more than two million HIV-positive 
women Will give birth this year, it is 
widely accepted that without’ treat- 
ment, 20 per cent of children will be in- 
fected. Another 14 to 21 per cent will 
contract the virus through breast feed- 
ing. 

That means that as many as 816,000 
children will become infected this 
year. 

A European study released yester- 
day found that women treated with 
AZT should choose cesarean births. 
The risk of mother-to-child transmis- 
sion fell to 2 per cent for cesarean 
births, compared with 11 per cent for 
vaginal births. When the babies were 
also treated with AZT, there was not a 
single HIV infection. 

The key appears to be planning the 
surgery so the baby can be delivered 
before labour begins. That is because 
contractions burst membranes and ex- 
pose the baby to infected blood; that 
exposure is even greater in the birth 
canal. 

Nathan Shaffer, who headed the 
Thai study, said that cesareans are not 
necessarily: appropriate in developing 
countries, where operating conditiobs 
are not always ideal and follow-up 
care is often minimal. 

The 12th World AIDS Conference 
has attracted 12,700 participants to Ge 
peva When the gathering was last 
held, in 1996 in Vancouver, there were 
90 million HIV-AIDS carriers world- 
wide. Today, there are 30 million, and 
with one new infection every five sec- 
onds, the number is expected to top 40 
million before the millennium. 
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The Globe and Mail, Tuesday, June 30, 1998 
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Rates of infection - 
climbing for women 


BY ANDRE PICARD 

The Globe and Mail 
GENEVA — Compared with a dec- 
ade ago, gay men are forming a 
markedly smaller percentage of 
those testing positive for the AIDS 
virus, while the percentage of in- 
fected women is climbing steadily, 
according to data presented by 
Health Canada at the World AIDS 
Conference. 

In 1996, 40 per cent of those testing 
positive were men having sex with 
men, down from 75 per cent in 198s. 
At the same time, those infected 
through heterosexual sex almost tn- 
pled, to 17.6 from 6.6 per cent in the 
same period In 19%, women ac 
counted for 21.5 per cent of new in- 
fections in Canada, up from 9.8 per 
cent in 1985. 

A total of 40,346 HIV-positive tests 
were reported during the period stud- 
ied, 15 per cent of them in the past 
two years alone. 


—__—_——_o——————_ 


Three out of four people with HIV- 
AIDS who have a job are taking drug 
cocktails, according to a group of 
Montreal researchers. 

Still, only 14 per cent of infected 
people surveyed by the community 
group COCQSIDA are employed. 
Three times that number said they 
have a desire to work, but are pre 
vented by their poor health and is- 
sues such as lack of day care. 


——_——_oe——————_ 


AIDS education in schools is not 
working because it is too closely 
linked to the curriculum, a Montreal 
researcher says. Robert Bastien, who 
closely studied the approach of a typ- 
ical secondary school, said students 


[ene ee eee 


“rationally have no choice but to 
give the right answers” rather than 
engage in honest dialogue, because 
teaching is usually linked-to some 
form of evaluation. 

As a result, a minority of teachers 
are experimenting with new ap 
proaches — drama, testimonials, 
round tables — to stimulate discus 
sion, but these are generally not get- 
ting official support, Mr. Bastien said 
in a paper presented yesterday in Ge 
neva. 


———_eo—_ 


People with HIV-AIDS are four to 
five times more likely to die if they 
take a two-drug cocktail rather than 
a threedrug cocktail, according to 
new research by the B.C. Centre for 
Excellence in HIV/AIDS. 

The team: led by Robert Hogg, 
compared two groups, one received a 
cocktail of two antiretrovirals (in- 
cluding either d4T or 3TC), and the 
second group was given a cocktail of 
two antiretrovirals plus a protease 
inhibitor. 


——_—_o———— 


The median age of first sexual inter- 
course in the United States is 16.4 
years, according to a national study 
of adolescents by the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention. ie 
About 5 per cent of students initi- 
ated intercourse by age 12, 10 per 
cent by age 13, 17 per cent by age 14, 
28 per cent by age 15, 43 per cent by 
age 16, and 59 per cent by agel7. — 
The CDC concluded that HIV-pre- 
vention programs should have, as 
one of their primary goals, the delay- 
ing of first intercourse, because more 
mature adolescents take fewer risks. 
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with another method during the “fertile days"( adding a Adolescent girls: / 
barrier method). The implications of an accidental preg- * Contraception should always be combined with use . 
_. Nancy must be considered. There are no side effects of a condom if 
‘ith these methods. * Oral contraceptives ‘ 
8 Coitus interruptus, with its failure rate e Injectable progesterone or subcutaneous 


of 20-27% cannot be considered a reliable 
method of birth control. It is an important 


progesterone if there is a problem with regular 
pill taking 

method for couples who have no other 
option available at the time of inter- * 


¢ Condom and spermicide = 


Non smokers: 


course. i ¢ Oral contraceptives 

e IUD 
TUBAL LIGATION AND VASECTOMY — These must * Condom and spermicide 
be considered permanent methods of contraception. e Barrier method and spermicide 
Counselling is very important, especially concerning e Progesterone only contraception 
reversibility. In Canada the rate of female sterilisation e Natural methods ‘eee 
has been going down and the rate of vasectomy has Women over the age of 35 who smoke: 
been going up. ¢ Progesterone-only contraception vy 


e Barner method 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT ¢ Male condom and spermicide Bee oy. 
CONTRACEPTIVE 0 IUD igezet f Be eta 


¢ Natural methods eee wy 
With every new relationship a condom should wie ecesen jx wl 
Weaeed: e Permanent sterilisation i cecewe i Www 
Breast feeding women: izerez el WW 
*  Progesterone-only contraception = i7="="' 1) Ay 
= * IUD ase Wyy 
@ Failure rates for selected contraceptive methods* eee eras eos ey 
‘Method Expected (Theoretical) Reported Failure (%) * Oral contraceptives 
pale ts (4-6 weeks after breast feeding 
Chance (no contraceptive) 90 90 has been established) @ 
Withdrawal (coitus interruptus) 4 20-27 
Fertility awareness | 2-10 20 Dr. Carol McConnery is a Family 
Spermicides | 3 21 Physician at the CLSC of Hull, Quebec, 
Contraceptive Sponge | 9-10 18-28 and a member of the Canadian 
alee oncom | 2 12 Concensus on Contracepuon to be 
Partelaeencdars 3 18 published by SOGC summer 1998. 
Diaphragm and spermicide 3 18 
Cervical cap 8-10 26-27 


l1UD 1-2 5-6 


Oral contraceptive pill 


- combined 


- progestin only 


Norplant 0.1 0.1 
Depo-Provera O73 0.3 
Tubal ligation 0.2 0.5 
Vasectomy 0.1 0.2 


] "Based on results for the first year of use Adapted from Nonprescription Drug 
Reference for Health Professionals, Canadian Pharmaceutical Association, 1996. 
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TABLE 2. Univariate analysis of HIV* infection among female partners of infected men according to | 


j selected characteristics, Rio de Janeiro, 1990-1991 | 
, : % HIV a pe 
@ Variable N i OR 95% Cl 
Sexual practice i 
Vaginal only 98 3s 1.0 | 
Vaginal and oral 43 3 0.91 0.42-1.95 
Vaginal and anal 16 69 4.14 1.33-12.90t 
Vaginal and oral and anal 47 70 4.44 2.09—9.40+ = 
} 
Vaginal sex with condom 
Always 31 23 1.0 
Sometimes 22 36 1.96 0.58-6.57 
Rarely 59 48 3.10 1.16-8 29+ 
Never 92 53 3.91 1.53-9.96t 
Sexual contacts 
100+ 71 61 2.63 1.46—-4.73+t 
<100 133 Si 1.0 
Other sexual partners 
T+: 38 58 1.89 0.93-3.83 
- Only index case 166 42 1.0 
Sex during menses i 
Yes 63 48 Weis 0.62-2.05 
No 139 45 128) 
Vaginal bleeding 
Yes 34 50 1.26 0.60—2.63 
No 167 44 1.0 
Past STDs* ever 
Yes 58 50 1.32 0.72-2.43 
No 146 43 1.0 
‘ Oral contraceptive use 
, @ Yes 152 49 2.01 1.04-3.88t 
No 52 33 1.0 
Age of first intercourse (years) 
<19 95 52 1.64 0.94-2.85 
19+ 109 40 Ws) 
Age began regular sex (years) 
<19 66 5S 1.76 0.97-3.17 
19+ 138 41 WAe, 
Past pregnancy ever 
Yes 173 46 1.36 0.62-2.98 
No Su <Ie) 1.0 
History of abortion ever 
Yes 79 50 eda 0.74-3.96 
No 32 38 1.0 
IC* clinical stage 
Asymptomatic 59 32 1.0 
AIDS*-related symptoms 22 41 1.46 0.53+4.00 
AIDS 123 52 2.28 1.19-4.38+ 
IC risk group 
Hemophiliac/transfusion 21 29 1.0 
Bisexual 96 42 1.79 0.58—-5.69 
IDU* 32 50 2.50 0.67-9.59 
Other 37 57 3.28 0.91-12.23 


Table continues 


Am J Epidemiol Vol. 142, No. 5, 1995 
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RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING SEXUAL HEALTH 
> EDUCATION PROGRAMS April 08, 1999 


It is recommended that the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board consider the policy 
which was employed by U.S. Congress in 1996. (Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 1996, Section 912) The Congress set aside funding to be allocated only 
to abstinence programs that : 


- has as its exclusive purpose teaching the social, psychological and health gains to be 
realized by abstaining from sexual activity: 

= teaches that abstinence from sexual activity outside marriage is the expected 
standard for all school-age children: 

- teaches that abstinence from sexual activity is the only certain way to avoid out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy, sexually transmitted diseases, and other associated health 
problems; 

- teaches that a mutually faithful monogamous relationship in context of marriage is the 
expected standard of human sexual activity: 

- teaches that sexually activity outside of the context of marriage is likely to have 
harmful psychological and physical effects; 

@ - teaches that bearing children out of wedlock is likely to have harmful consequences 
for the child, the child's parents, and society; 

~ teaches young people how to reject sexual advances and how alcohol and drug use 
increase vulnerability to sexual advances; and 

- teaches the importance of attaining self-sufficiency before engaging in sexual activity 


These recommendations can be fulfilled in conjunction with The Ontario Curriculum, 
Grades 1-8, Health and Education, 1998, page 19; 


Specific Expectations 
Students will: 
Growth and Development 
explain the importance of abstinence as a positive choice for adolescents 
od These recommendations should be reinforced (in greater depth) through grades 9-12 


Respectfully Submitted Jim Enos 
297 Crerar Drive 


y ) Faw Hamilton, Ontario 
® 7 LD L9A 5B7 
383-2282 
Jim Enos 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
1999 04 08 


1999 04 08 a f 


TO: Merv Matier, Director of Education 


FROM: _ P. Gillie, Superintendent of Education 


RE: Safe Arrivals Policy 


RECOMMENDATION: 


1. Moved by , seconded by 


the draft policy for Safe Arrivals go to the Joint Advisory Committee. 


RATIONALE: 


@ The Ministry of Education and Training issued Policy/Program Memorandum 123 - Safe Arrivals in 
February. The Memorandum requests school boards to develop a policy statement applying to each 
elementary school for the development and implementation of a Safe-Arrival Program. ( Appendix A ) 


e The suggestion in the Memorandum from the Ministry is to issue the policy statement by May 31 and 
have a Safe Arrivals program in place (implemented by October 1999) in each elementary school for next 
school year. 


@ An informal survey of schools in the Hamilton- Wentworth District School Board indicates that most 
if not all elementary schools already have a safe arrival practice in place. The policy information issued 
by the Ministry will serve as a tool to review the state of the programs in place in the District. 


@ A draft policy statement for a safe arrival along with operating procedures has been developed for 
circulation in order to invite input before a final policy is approved. ( Appendix B ) 


@ The suggested timeline is: 


March 1999 ___ Provide Principals with preliminary information in order to invite input 

April 1999 | Report to Education Committee and Board with recommendation to JAC 
Convene Committee to review input ( 7rustee Representation is requested ) 

_ Gather input from schools (Appendix C and D ) 

May 1999 _ Revise draft policy based on input and present policy statement only to Board for 

_ approval | 
_Continue to revise Operating Procedure based on input 

| June 1999 _ Present complete policy with operating procedure to Board for approval | 
| _Circulate to schools for implementation in September | 
Fall 1999 _ Develop additional support materials for the program | 
_Winter 1999 | Review status of policy implementation as part of Safe Schools Review | 


ATTACHMENTS : Committee Representation 
APPENDIX A Policy/Program Memorandum 123 - Safe Arrivals Superintendent of Education 
APPENDIX B Draft Policy Statement and Operating Procedure Principals and Vice-Principals 
APPENDIX C Notice to Principals and invitation for input Trustee 
APPENDIX D Safe Arrival Program Policy Development Input Form Public Relations 


School Council 
Home and School 
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nn . Ministry of Education Policy/Program 
: and Training 
Ontario nenortndiinn 
No. 123 


Date of Issue: February 2, 1999 Effective: Until revoked or modified 
Subject: SAFE ARRIVALS 
Application: Chairs of District School Boards and School Authorities 

Directors of Education 

Secretaries of School Authorities 

Director of Provincial Schools Branch 

Principals of Schools 


Purpose 


A safe-arrival program is a system of procedures which are performed together with daily school 
attendance taking. Parents and guardians are responsible for their children’s safety. Safe-arrival 
programs are a mechanism that parents and schools can use to account for any pupil’s unexplained 
failure to arrive at school. 


While recognizing that many exemplary programs are currently in place, this memorandum seeks to 
encourage safe-arrival programs in all elementary schools in Ontario. It suggests the exercise of local 
discretion in the design and implementation of the programs in order to take into account the unique 
circumstances of every school. Such unique circumstances may include, but are not limited to, the 
number of staff available to implement policies, the size of the student body, and the age of the 
pupils, as well as the geographic conditions in the vicinity of the school, the kind of transportation 
used by pupils to travel to school, and the communication methods available in the area. 


This policy/program memorandum is not intended to alter the law as it exists with respect to any 
duty of care or standard of care of school boards, school authorities, directors of education, 
principals, teachers, Director of Provincial Schools Branch, or other officials and staff. 


Policy and Objectives 


In order to promote the safety of our pupils, each district school board, each school authority, and the 
Provincial Schools Branch are requested to develop a policy statement applying to each elementary 
school within their jurisdiction for the development and implementation of a safe-arrival program. It 
is suggested that the policy statement be issued by May 31, 1999, for schools to begin 
implementation of a program at the start of the 1999-2000 school year with full implementation by 
the end of October 1999. 


This policy is intended to provide that: 


* all elementary schools have procedures in place that are conducted in conjunction with daily 
school attendance-taking procedures and that aim to account for any pupil’s unexplained 
failure to arrive at school through reasonable efforts to make timely contact with parents, 
guardians, or caregivers; 

* safe-arrival programs are developed and implemented by schools with advice from school 
councils, band councils, parents, volunteers, and other community members; 
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* the design of specific procedures reflects local needs and the particular circumstances of the 
school and the community: 

* schools, parents, school councils, band councils, and communities work cooperatively for the 
successful development and implementation of safe-arrival programs: 

* safe-arrival programs are designed to be flexible, with a view to achieving overall 
effectiveness, efficiency, and economy. 


Guidance on the Design of Safe-Arrival Programs 


It is suggested that safe-arrival programs be designed to reflect the following characteristics with 
respect to program delivery and information and communications. The following characteristics are 
intended to provide guidance in the design of any safe-arrival programs that are developed. 


Program Delivery 


* The program should be delivered in a manner that complements other school and community 
safety programs and initiatives. 

* The roles and responsibilities of parents, pupils, the school, school councils, volunteers, and 
others should be clearly identified and documented, and broadly communicated to all those 
who have an interest in safe-arrival programs. 

* The roles and responsibilities of parents and guardians, at a minimum, could be defined as 
involving the following: 

* Parents and guardians are responsible for their children’s safety. Safe-arrival programs 
are a mechanism that parents and schools can use to account for any pupil’s 
unexplained failure to arrive at school: 

* Parents, guardians, and caregivers are responsible for communicating planned pupil 
absences or lateness to the school on a timely basis. Their reports could be reconciled 
with information obtained through classroom attendance-taking procedures to identify 
any unexplained absences that require prompt follow-up contacts; 

* Parents, guardians, and caregivers are responsible for providing the school with 
complete and current emergency information to enable the school to make any 
necessary follow-up contacts. 

* Programs should take into account both normal, recurring circumstances and unusual events 
and conditions. For example, regular procedures could be modified on days when pupils are 
likely to arrive late because of inclement weather or bus cancellations. 

* Programs should take into account that a language other than the language of instruction may 
be used in the absent pupil’s home. 

* Programs should specify the steps that are to be taken when a follow-up contact cannot 
reasonably be made. 

* Individuals involved in delivering the safe-arrival program should receive appropriate training 
and supervision. 

* Programs should be reviewed periodically to confirm their effectiveness. 

* Parents and volunteers can make a tremendous contribution to the delivery of these programs. 
Efforts should be made to develop this potential and to enlist the aid of parents and volunteers 
to help reduce demands on the time of school administrative staff. 


Information and Communications 
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* Information about the scope and features of the school’s safe-arrival program, and about the 
roles and responsibilities of all interested parties, should be communicated clearly and 
effectively by the principal to school staff, parents, guardians, caregivers, pupils, school 
councils, and all volunteers and others in the community who have an interest in the matter. 

* There should be a reliable method for parents, guardians, and caregivers to communicate 
planned pupil absences or lateness to the school on a timely basis, particularly outside school 
hours. For example, a voice-messaging system and, if appropriate, a telephone device for the 
deaf (TTY/TDD) may have to be installed. 

* A reliable system of documenting key information could be developed and maintained. 
Subject to the Municipal Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act, key 
information could include: 

* a log of calls from parents or others who report absences or lateness: 

* names and current telephone numbers, in order of priority, of parents, guardians, 
caregivers, or other individuals to be notified in case of an unexplained pupil absence: 

* parental consent for school staff and/or volunteers to make these contacts, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Municipal Freedom of Information and Protection of 
Privacy Act; 

* a log of actions taken by school staff in accordance with the provisions of the 
safe-arrival program. 


Francais 
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Policy No. 000 


SAFE ARRIVALS 


 HAMILTON- WENTWORTH 
PRISE ae Date Approved: 00/00 Projected Review Date: 00/00 


Policy Statement: It is the policy of the Hamilton-Wentworth District Schoo! Board for 


all elementary schools to develop and implement a safe-arrival program as part of the 
daily procedure of school attendance-taking. 


Responsibility: Superintendents of Education. 


PURPOSE: 


A safe-arrival program is a system of procedures which are performed together with daily 
school attendance taking. Parents and guardians are responsible for their children's safety. 
Safe-arrival programs are a mechanism that parents and schools can use to account for any 
pupil's unexplained failure to arrive at school through reasonable efforts to make timely 
contact with parents, guardians, or caregivers. 


OPERATING PROCEDURES: 


1.0 DESIGN: 


1.1. Safe-arrival programs are to be developed and implemented by schools with advice from 

school councils, parents, volunteers, and other community members. 

1.2 The design of specific procedures should reflect local needs and the particular 

circumstances of the school and the community. 

13 The roles and responsibilities of parents, pupils, the school, school councils, volunteers, 
and others should be clearly identified and documented, and broadly communicated to 
all those who have an interest in safe-arrival programs. 

1.4 Safe-arrival programs are designed to be flexible, with a view to achieving overall 
effectiveness, efficiency and economy. 


2.0 IMPLEMENTATION: 


2.1 The program should be delivered in a manner that complements other school and 
community safety programs and initiatives. 
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2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 
Zu 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


4.0 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 
4.4 


4.5 


4-5 APPENDIX B 


Information about the scope and features of the school's safe-arrival program, and about 


the roles and responsibilities of all interested parties, should be communicated clea 


rly 


and effectively by the principal to school staff, parents, guardians, caregivers, pupils, 
school councils, and all volunteers and others in the community who have an interest in 


the matter. 

Individuals involved in delivering the safe-arrival program should receive appropriat 
training and supervision. 

There should be a reliable method for parents, guardians, and caregivers to 
communicate planned pupil absences or lateness to the school on a timely basis, 
particularly outside school hours. For example. a voice-messaging system and, if 
appropriate, a telephone device for the deaf (TTY/TDD) may have to be installed. 


e 


Programs should take into account both normal, recurring circumstances and unusual 


events and conditions. For example, regular procedures could be modified on days 


when pupils are likely to arrive late because of inclement weather or bus cancellations. 


Programs should take into account that a language other than the language of 
instruction may be used in the absent pupil's home. 


Programs should specify the steps that are to be taken when a follow-up contact cannot 


reasonably be made. 


A reliable system of documenting key information should be developed and maintained. 


Subject to the Municipal Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act. 
Key information could include: 


* a log of calls from parents or others who report absences or lateness: 


* names and current telephone numbers, in order of priority, of parents, guardians, 


Caregivers. or other individuals to be notified in case of an unexplained pupi 
absence 


* parental consent for school staff and/or volunteers to make these contacts, 


in 


accordance with the requirements of the Municipal Freedom of Information and 


Protection of Privacy Act 


* alog of actions taken by school staff in accordance with the provisions of th 
Safe-arrival program. 


REVIEW 


Programs should be reviewed periodically to confirm their effectiveness. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


e 


Parents. and guardians are responsible for their children's safety. Parents, guardians, 


and caregivers are responsible for communicating planned pupil absences or lateness to 


the school on a timely basis. Parents, guardians, and caregivers are responsible fo 
providing the school with complete and current emergency information to enable th 
school to make any necessary follow-up contacts. 


Principals are responsible to ensure that the attendance of pupils for every school day is 
recorded. Principals are responsible for developing, implementing and communicating a 


safe arrival program. 

School Councils are responsible for providing advice on the Safe Arrival Program. 
Teachers are responsible, under the direction of the Principal, to carry out supervis 
duties assigned by the Principal for recording pupil attendance. 


r 
e 


ory 


Volunteers are responsible for Participating in training for the program and in protecting 


the confidentiality of information used in the program. 
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5.0 


5.1 


§.2 


5.3 
5.4 


5.5 


5.6 


5.7 


te 6 APPENDIX B 
ATTENDANCE : 


Every child of compulsory school age shall attend school on every school day unless 
excused from attendance. 

The parent or guardian of a child who is required to attend school shall cause the child to 
attend. 

A pupil shall attend classes punctually and regularly. 

When a pupil returns to school after an absence, a parent of the pupil shall give the 
reason for the absence orally or in writing as the principal requires. 

Attendance will be taken and recorded each day by the teacher, at the beginning of 
classes in the morning and in the afternoon. 

The names of students who are absent shall be reported to the office each day at the 
beginning of classes in the morning and in the afternoon. Reasons for absence, where 
known shall be reported. 

Unexplained absences of students shall be followed up in accordance with the School 
Safe Arrival program. 


Relevant Legislation: 


Policy/Program Memorandum No. 123 issued February 2, 1999 


Education Act 
Section 21 (1) Compulsory Attendance 
Section 21 where attendance excused 


Section 23 d duty of pupil to attend classes 
Section 265 (c) duties of principal to register pupils and record attendance 


) 
(2) 
Section 21 (5) duty of parent to cause child to attend school 
(1) 
( 


Requlation 298 Section 20 duties of teachers (b) carry out the supervisory duties 
assigned by the Principal 


Municipal Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act 
Section 31 Use of Personal Information 
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THE HAMILTON - WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 
100 Main Street West, Hamilton, Ontario, L8N 3L1 
(905) 527-5092 , Extension 2347 


1999 03 24 
TO: ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND VICE-PRINCIPALS 
RE: SAFE ARRIVALS POLICY 


FROM: _ Pat Gillie, Superintendent of Education 


|. The Ministry of Education and Training issued Program/Policy Memorandum 123 - Safe Arrivals in February. 
The Memorandum requires school boards to develop a policy statement applying to each elementary school for 


the development and implementation of a Safe-Arrivals Program. ( attached ) 


to 


The intent is to have a Safe Arrivals program in place in each elementary school for next school year. 


3. An informal survey of schools in the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board indicates that most if not all 
elementary schools already have a safe arrival practice in place. 


4. Provided is a draft policy statement for a safe arrival along with operating procedures. 


5. Principals are asked to review with Staff, School Council, and Parents their current school practice against the 
Ministry Memorandum and the draft proposed policy for the Board. 


6. Principals are invited to submit comments about the proposed policy along with recommended changes by 
April 23 . Use the SAFE ARRIVAL PROGRAM POLICY DEVELOPMENT INPUT FORM provided. 


7. Principals are asked to submit to their Superintendent of Education a copy of their current school practice for 
safe arrival. ( bring to the April Cluster Meeting ) 


8. Principals are advised to plan for changes in their school practice in line with Memorandum No. 123 and the 
pending Board Policy. 


9. A Safe Arrivals Committee will be convened to review the input to the proposed policy and prepare any 
additional materials identified as necessary for implementation. 


Committee Representation 


Superintendent of Education 

Principal or Vice-Principal (1 per cluster) 
Trustee 

Public Relations 

School Council 

Home and School 


10. Forward input and comment about the policy by APRIL 23, 1999 to: 
Pat Gillie 


Superintendent of Education 
Education Centre - 4" floor 


= pease APPENDIX D 


SAFE ARRIVAL PROGRAM POLICY DEVELOPMENT INPUT 


Individuals providing input or comment should feel free to copy the draft and write directly on the copy. The 
following form is intended to gather general input about the policy development and implementation. A section 


¢ 


POLICY STATEMENT 


The statement is okay as printed OJ 


DESIGN 


The four components are sufficient to describe 


the design of the program tea} 


| IMPLEMENTATION 


There is enough direction to assist in developing 


CO 


a program at my school . 


More specific direction is needed . Ls} 


REVIEW 


More direction on the review process 


O 


is needed. 


at the end asks for input about materials or equipment that may be required on a system basis to implement the 


program. 
SCHOOL: PRINCIPAL: 
SECTION COMMENT - INPUT 


Suggested changes to the statement: 


} 
| 


See attached a See back ie] | 


The following should be added: 


See attached C) See back C) 


The following should be added: 


See attached a See back s 


The following should be added: 


See attached Zz See back CJ 


RETURN BY APRIL 23 TO PAT GILLIE, SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, EDUCATION CENTRE 4" Floor 
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SAFE ARRIVAL PROGRAM POLICY DEVELOPMENT INPUT 


SCHOOL: PRINCIPAL: | 
| | 
_ SECTION COMMENT - INPUT 
_ RESPONSIBILITIES 


| The section includes those who are directly 


responsible for the program at the school. CO 


_ Not all people with responsibilities 


are outlined 


"ATTENDANCE 


| This section covers the issues about attendance 


O 


| that relate to safe arrival 


No additional information or materials are 
needed in order to implement the 


O 


policy in my school. 


_ A resource package of program information 
_ from other schools in the District would be 


O 


helpful for the review process. 


No equipment is needed at my school in order to 


O 


Carry Out the program. 


_ Our school needs to purchase (indicate the 
item(s) 


We are able to budget for the purchase. 


See attached By See back CJ 
MATERIALS REQUIRED 


“EQUIPMENT REQUIRED | 


The following should be added: 


See attached a See back CL) 


The following should be added: 


Material or information about is needed: (indicate items below) 


See attached | See back C) 


| Details about the following equipment is needed. 


See attached CO See back C) 


yes no OJ | 


FEEL FREE TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON THE BACK OR TO ATTACH INFORMATION. 


RETURN BY APRIL 23 TO PAT GILLIE, SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, EDUCATION CENTRE 4" 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 


Te: Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 

Date: March 31, 1999 

Re: IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ONTARIO CURRICULUM 1998-1999 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Moved by that the Ontario Curriculum Implementation: 


In-Service Initiatives 1998-99 report be received for information. 


The Ontario Curriculum consists of seven documents. Two documents - Language and Mathematics - 
were released in June of 1997. The other five documents in Science and Technology, the Arts, Social 
Studies, History and Geography, French as a Second Language, and Health and Physical Education 
were released between April and August of 1998. 


The Ontario Curriculum is the mandatory curriculum for all students in Ontario, including exceptional 
students, and it provides challenging grade specific expectations that effectively compact the former 
Common Curriculum of Grades | - 9 into eight years. Expectations describe the knowledge and skills 
students are required to demonstrate. Each document also contains four levels of achievement, with 
Level 3 being the standard for the grade. Teachers report on student demonstration of the Ontario 
Curriculum expectations through the mandated Provincial Report Card. The E,Q.A.O. assessments at 
Grade 3 and at Grade 6 are based upon the Language and Mathematics expectations of the Ontario 
Curriculum. 


Developing plans to implement such massive curriculum change in a short period of time has been 
extremely challenging. The Ontario Curriculum team has been assisted in its work by the suggestions 
of many groups such as the Ontario Curriculum Work Team from the Curriculum Processes Transition 
Committee, the Science and Technology Board Implementation Team consisting of teachers, principals, 
consultants and school council members, and writing teams of teachers and administrators. 


The Ontario Curriculum team of consultants and special assignment teachers is pleased to provide this 
report on the progress in the implementation of the Ontario Curriculum in Grades 1 - 8 for the 1998-99 
school year. This report is not meant to be a comprehensive examination of the scope of the work of 
the curriculum consultants and special assignment teachers, but rather an overview of the in-service 
Opportunities which have been provided for teachers and administrators to date during this school year 
to provide the basis for change and improvement in curriculum delivery, instruction and assessment in 
a coherent and supportive manner. The team is currently consulting with administrators and teachers to 
determine the Ontario Curriculum in-service plan for the 1999-2000 school year in light of school and 
system needs and Ministry directions. 
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Ontario Curriculum Implementation 
In-Service Initiatives 
1998-99 


™* HAMILTON- WENTWORTH 


ers 
ONTARIO CURRICULUM DIRECTIONS: 1998-99 
| EXCELLENCE IN STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND IN INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE 


gS Ren ee A eI eR HESS SIREN NST EUG USES CUS RS RE 


FOCUS: PLANNING AND ASSESSMENT 
(Aligning curriculum, instruction and assessment) 


DEVELOPING TEACHER SKILLS IN: 


, planning an expectations-based curriculum 
, assessing student performance of the expectations appropriately 
> designing and delivering instruction to maximize student achievement of the expectations (including 


program modifications) 


In order to provide an “umbrella” approach for teachers to use with all seven Ontario Curriculum documents, the 
Expectations-based Planning and Assessment Guide was created and in-serviced through a train-the-trainer model 
in November and December of 1998. This document highlights the link between the expectations and assessment 
that exist in all the components of the Ontario Curriculum and provides models for planning units and themes ona 
subject specific or integrated basis. 


A team consisting of the administrator and two teachers from each of the 117 elementary sites in the system 
was provided with full-day in-service including opportunities to plan the anticipated school-based delivery. 
Schools were provided with the document (in print and on disk), a package of blackline masters for school level in- 
service, and an edited video of the in-service session. 


INTENSIVE IN-SERVICE INITIATIVES: 


, Science and Technology - Year 1 
9 , Mathematics - Year 2 


Since the Ministry is suggesting that 65% of the instructional timetable should be Language, Mathematics and 
Science and Technology, and the Mathematics and Science and Technology curricula demand significant change in 
instructional approach and assessment techniques on the part of teachers, there was a need to target these 
areas for intensive in-service. 


For both of these subject areas the Hamilton Wentworth District School Board has entered into a partnership 
agreement with the Peel District Board of Education to write curriculum and support materials for teachers. By 
combining our human and material resources ina joint curriculum effort, each board benefits and materials of 
extremely high quality are provided to assist teachers in the implementation process. 


AWARENESS-LEVEL IN-SERVICE INITIATIVES: 


Core French, Grades 4 - 8 - Year 1 

The Arts - Year 1 

Health and Physical Education - Year 1 

Social Studies, History and Geography - Year 1 


v » v v 


Despite the decision to focus on one or two of the documents, there was still a need to provide general 
awareness level in-service and supports in the other four new curricula received in 1998. 


CONTINUING SUPPORT/IMPLEMENTATION INITIATIVES: 
> Language - Year 2 


3 Implementation of this document was enhanced with the Board's participation in two Ministry projects developing 
exemplars in Writing and Reading for Grades 1 - 8. 


Year 1 - documents with a 1998 release date 
Year 2 - documents with a 1997 release date 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mary Jean Tyczynski 


| Joyce Whittle - | Ass: . T Scienc 
: e Hamilton Wentworth Peel Science 


: Joanne Languay 


AWARENESS-LEVEL IN-SERVICE 

The Board Science and Technology Implementation Team planned and presented the in-service 
through a Train-the-Trainer model. Intensive level Science and Technology Awareness in-service in 
January 1999 included: 


. free exploration 

° fair testing for primary, junior and intermediate divisions 

. the processes of scientific inquiry and technological design 

. resources including Internet sites and software 

, Science and Technology Handbook of Terms 

. links to Information Technology and Environmental Education through members of 


the Information Technology Team and the Environmental/Outdoor Education 
Consultant respectively 


250 teachers and 97 administrators were in attendance over the 8 full-day sessions offered. In 
addition to the blackline masters, and resource materials, each school received an edited video of 
the in-service highlighting the main parts of the presentation to assist in school-based delivery. 


HAMILTON WENTWORTH PEEL SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY PROS bok 
As part of the joint project with Peel, Hamilton Wentworth teachers on summer writing teams 
created 16 modules (two per grade level) as implementation models for this subject area; by 
providing these modules to Peel teachers, Hamilton Wentworth teachers gained access to sixteen 
more modules developed by Peel teachers (another two per grade level). 


Module Release In- service in February 1999 provided the following: 
, 16 modules - support documents to assist teachers with the implementation of the 


Science and Technology document 
. Scales of Scientific Inquiry and Technological Design - Primary, Junior and 


rg) 


Intermediate 
° Peel Writing Scales, Grades 3 - 9 


150 teachers and 42 administrators were in attendance at the 8 half-day sessions offered. 


It is expected that teachers will implement at least one of the modules over the remainder of the 
1998-99 school year and provide feedback for the revision process which will occur during the 
summer. All thirty two modules should be released for school use by the end of May 1999. 


OTHER INITIATIVES 


Schools were provided with recommendations and advice in regard to the purchasing of Science 
and Technology equipment from the Ministry of Education and Training Learning Materials Grant, 
Phase IT. 


Additional in-service sessions with prominent Ontario science educators have been offered: 


: in January, Les Asselstine, one of the key developers of the Ontario Curriculum 
Science and Technology document, spoke about the new vision of science education 
to 47 administrators and teachers 

. in April, Mars Bloc will present to interested Grade 7 and 8 teachers and 
department heads ina session that will highlight new resource materials and 
assessment strategies 


School-level in-services on key components of the curriculum and in support of the modules are 
being offered throughout the remainder of the year. 
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MATHEMATICS 


CURRICULUM SUPPORT: 


: Joanne Languay Ontario Curriculum Consultant > Mathematics/Science and 
Technology — : 
Scott Sincerbox Special Assignment Teacher - Mathematics 


Ken Sanford Ontario Curriculum Consultant - Language/Mathematics 


HAMILTON WENTWORTH PEEL NUMERACY PLAN 

The Board has an ongoing commitment with the Peel District Board to provide a comprehensive 
program in Grades 1 - 8 covering all the five strands of mathematics. Hamilton Wentworth 
teachers worked with Peel colleagues during the summer to create resource materials. The key 
components developed to date include the following: Expectations Continuums, Scales, Assessment 
Tasks, Anchors (exemplars) and sample units integrating the strands in math. Six of our schools 
have become pilots in the field testing of the assessment tasks and development of the anchors; 
before the end of the school year, more schools will be involved in this project as pilot sites. 


FOUNDATIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

This year, intensive in-service focused on the Foundations of Mathematics. The first Train-the- 
Trainer in-service for teachers and administrators in February 1999 covered the key messages 
from the Ontario Curriculum document and the vision of what constitutes “good math education’. 
Components of this in-service included: 


, open-ended problem solving 

, communication in mathematics 

, integrating the strands 

: linking assessment and instruction 


243 teachers and administrators attended this half-day in-service offered over four days. 


The second session in March 1999 introduced the Hamilton Wentworth Peel Numeracy Project. 
233 teachers and administrators attended this half-day session and received training on the 
following: 


. The Expectations Continuum Grades 1 - 8 
. Numeracy Assessment Scales 

. Measurement Assessment Tasks 

. Measurement Student Anchor Papers 

, Bank of Measurement Tasks 


In addition to the blackline master package, each school will receive a video of the training session, 
a copy of a problem-solving support document ("Problems, Problems, Problems") and one copy for 
each grade of the support materials from the Hamilton Wentworth Peel Numeracy Project which 
have been released to date. 
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IMPACT MATH 

IMPACT Math provides excellent strand by strand resources for Grade 7 and 8 teachers. Laura ee 
Romano, one of our own consultants, was a provincial trainer for this Ministry initiated OISE/UT 

in-service offering and a small team of Hamilton Wentworth teachers and curriculum personnel 

have been trained to deliver the in-services in our board. Schools with Grade 7 and 8 will receive 5 

math support documents (one for each strand) for each teacher at the site funded by the 

Ministry. 


60 teachers and administrators attended one of four after-school sessions offered in November 
and December. 38 teachers and administrators are registered for one of two after-school sessions 
slated for April 1999. 


ADDITIONAL IN-SERVICE 

At the beginning of the year in-service was offered for the revised Board Mathematics 
documents, Grade ! to 8; two different sessions were offered - one for those expereinced in 
using the documents, and one for those new to the documents. After-school sessions have been 
offered on Problem Solving and Communication in Mathematics. Approximately 75 teachers and 
administrators have taken advantage of these sessions. Supporting schools in the purchase of new 
texts through the Ministry Learning Materials Grant, Phase 1 and 3, involved the team in 
coordinating publisher in-services on commercially-produced mathematics programs and facilitating 
teacher discussion groups on the use and implementation of these materials. 


EG. Arc. 

Curriculum personne! have worked closely with the Assessment personnel to address the system 
results of the Grade 3 provincial assessment and to prepare both Grade 3 and Grade 6 teachers 
for the coming E.Q.A.O. in May. For example, 116 Grade 6 teachers and administrators 
participated in an after-school in-service on getting ready for the Grade 6 E.Q.A.O. mathematics 
assessment. 
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CORE FRENCH/FRENCH IMMERSION 


CURRICULUM SUPPORT: —— 


Claudette Sims Ontario Curriculum 


1Sul 


CORE FRENCH AWARENESS-LEVEL IN-SERVICE 


System-wide after school sessions were offered on the new Ontario Curriculum document in 
December. Sixty-four teachers attended. 


A correlation of current programs in use with the new Ontario Curriculum expectations was 
completed and provided to teachers. 


Focal groups were established to deal with issues of concern and interest such as new resources, 
assessment and report cards. Approximately fifty teachers have attended each of these three 
sessions. 


FRENCH IMMERSION 


Given that the Ontario Curriculum document for French Immersion is not expected until 
September of 1999, expectations for the Grade 1 to 8 programme were purchased as an interim 
measure from the York Region Board and provided to the French Immersion schools for guidance. 
Fifty-two teachers and administrators attended this in-service. 
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THE ARTS 


“CURRICULUM SUPPORT: 


}Carol MacKenzie =—=——Ontario Curricule 


AWARENESS-LEVEL IN-SERVICE 


System in-services were offered after school to introduce teachers to the key messages of the 
Ontario Curriculum Arts document. Fifty-two teachers representing thirty-four schools attended. 


ARTS REVIVE 


A series of “arts" in-services are being offered on the last Monday and Tuesday of each month in 
order to provide practical, "hands-on" lessons with appropriate teaching strategies for teachers in 
the arts, descriptions of student performances and suitable assessment tools all geared to the 
expectations of the Ontario Curriculum. Each strand of the Arts document (Dance, Drama, Music 
and Visual Arts) is explored as a discrete discipline and in addition, strategies for integration are 
provided. Approximately eighty to ninety teachers attend each month with three more sessions to 
be offered before the end of the school year. 


In addition, curriculum support documents meeting many of the expectations of the Ontario 
Curriculum in the arts and other subject areas (most notably Language) for the season at Theatre 
Aquarius have been offered at in-services this year. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM SUPPORT; 
Debbie Sprentz ecial Assic 
Darlene Baker 


AWARENESS-LEVEL IN-SERVICE 


58 participants representing 53 schools participated in the awareness sessions offered after 
school in November and December 1998. 


Resources to support the junior physical education program were provided to 102 schools at 
system in-services offered in the winter term. An addition in-service is being planned in the spring 
to provide the materials for Grades 4, 5 and 6 to those 15 schools who were unable to attend the 
previous two sessions. 


IMPLEMENTATION PILOTS 


The IDEAs programme is being piloted in four schools. This Grade 6 sexual health component of 
+he curriculum offers teacher-delivered lessons followed by sessions lead by peer mentors. In- 
service has been arranged for the teachers and the peer mentors participating in the project as 
well as for parents at each of the four schools. 


on 


SOCIAL STUDIES, HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


“CURRICULUM SUPPORT: 


Laura Romano Ontario Curriculum Consultant - Social Studies, History and | 


Geography/Language 


Mary Jean Tyczynski Ontario Curriculum Consultant = Science ond Technology/ 
: Social Studies, Histey a and A eecoronly | 


AWARENESS LEVEL IN-SERVICE 


In November, after-school sessions were offered for Grade 7 and 8 History and Geography 
teachers and administrators. In attendance were 74 participants representing 38 of the possible 
46 sites. Participants received six Ministry-developed units (four at the Grade 8 level, two at 
Grade 7) for implementation during the school year. 


After-school sessions were offered for Grade 1 - 6 social studies teachers and administrators on 


three dates in February. In attendance were 175 participants from 59 of the possible 98 schools. 


Seale 
LANGUAGE 


CURRICULUM SUPPORT: 


Ken Sanford — Ontario Curriculum Cons 
s Rosemary Coomber — . a 
jloura Romano 


REVISED BOARD LANGUAGE DOCUMENTS 


In-service was provided for teachers on the revised Board Language Grade 1 - 8 documents. Two 
different sessions were offered - one for those experienced in using the documents, and one for 
those who were new to the documents. In attendance were 219 teachers and administrators. 


WRITING AND READING EXEMPLARS 


The Board participated in the Ministry's development projects for both writing and reading 
exemplars. Two teams of ten teachers at various grade levels participated in sessions under the 
leadership of the curriculum team. When the Ministry releases the final documents, these 
teachers will assist in providing in-service to teachers in our schools. 


Using our locally developed exemplars, Go: Writing in-service on writing strategies and assessment 
was offered to 165 teachers and administrators ina series of four after-school workshops. 


In addition, the Peel Writing Scales Grades 3 - 9 and the Primary Writing Descriptors K - 2 were 
provided to each school through the Science Module Release in-service. 


EARLY LITERACY INITIATIVES 


In-service was offered on the All Star Reading model to support current programs in operation in 
county sites and to encourage new sites in the city to implement the program. Approximately 75 
teachers and administrators were in-serviced. The Reading Recovery program was monitored and 
supported in the four existing county sites. 


Following the report of Non-Mandated Reading and Writing Support Programs Work Group of the 
Curriculum Processes Transition Team, a committee with representation of teachers, Instructional 
Services personnel, administrators and parents was struck to develop further recommendations 
regarding the continuation of these programs with Board support. 


ER QeAne. 


Curriculum personnel have been assisting with the development of the system E.Q.A.O. response 
action plan and in the preparation of Grade 3 and Grade 6 teachers for the 1999 assessments 
through in-service offerings. 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Merv Matier, Director of Education 

From: Krys Croxall, Superintendent of Education 
Date: March 25, 1999 

Re: CURRICULUM PROCESSES POLICY 


RECOMMENDED ACTION: 


Moved by that the Draft Curriculum Processes policy 


be forwarded to the Joint Advisory Committee. 


RATIONALE: 


The Curriculum Processes Transition Committee consisting of stakeholders representing the 
interests of parents, teachers, and administrators worked collaboratively to develop a draft 
Curriculum Processes policy. The Curriculum Processes policy has been reviewed by Executive 
Council and their suggestions have been included in the attached draft policy. 


@ Policy No. 000 
Q 
CURRICULUM PROCESSES 
POLICY 
piling! 
~ HAMILTON- WENTWORTH 
Shaan ace Date Approved: 00/00 Projected Review Date: 00/00 


Policy Statement: It is the policy of the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board that 
student achievement is improved through curriculum management which includes 


stakeholder participation in the processes of curriculum review, development and 
implementation at the system and school levels. 


RESPONSIBILITY: Superintendent of Instructional Services 
Superintendents of Education with curriculum/program portfolios 


OPERATING PROCEDURES: 


1.0 The Hamilton Wentworth District Schoo! Board shall develop curriculum management 
plans as required to improve student performance and to meet the expectations of the 
Ministry of Education’s mandated elementary and secondary curriculum. Curriculum 
management plans will establish major curriculum directions for the system. The plans 
will outline the resources needed and be brought to the Board for approval. 


2.0 Curriculum management plans shall be developed at the system and school levels as 
required. 


3.0) A variety of stakeholder groups, including but not limited to trustees, supervisory Officers, 
elementary and secondary administrators, elementary and secondary teachers, 
instructional Services staff, School Councils, Home and School members, students, 
Community, business and articulation representatives, shall be invited to participate 
in the development, implementation and review of system curriculum management plans 
as appropriate. 


4.0 Stakeholder participation shall provide a forum for discussion and consultation regarding 
the system curriculum management plans, including the following: 
e plans for the review, development and implementation of Ministry curricula 
and/or system program initiatives; 
service delivery models including the provision of support staff; 
budget and resource allocations; 
partnerships with other organizations, institutions or boards; 
realistic timelines, roles and responsibilities; 
teacher training and development, 
alignment of curriculum, instruction and assessment 
strategies for meaningful parent and community involvement; 
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* measures of accountability for individual student achievement, staff, parents 


and other stakeholders; 
¢ communication strategies. 


REFERENCE: Education Act, Section 170 and 171 
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THE HAMILTON- WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


To: 
From: 
Date: 


Subject: 


MEMORANDUM 


Education Committee and Executive Council 
Ken Bell, Superintendent of Education 
April 1, 1999 


REPORTING PROCEDURES FOR 1999 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by 
District School Board accept the attached report on REPORTING PROCEDURES 
FOR 1999, as information. 


that the Hamilton-Wentworth 


LO Background: 


fl 


The Ontario Ministry of Education and Training, effective 
September 1997, introduced a standardized Report Card, 
provincewide. 

This Report Card is used in Hamilton- Wentworth District 
schools, and has been reviewed and ammended over the past 
two years. 

The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board has also 
introduced a JK and SK Report Card that is specific to our 
jurisdiction. 

Attached is a report detailing the components of the 
reporting process, future directions to be taken in this 
area, and a timeline for the 1999 calendar year. 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: Education Committee and Executive Council 
FROM Ken. Bell, Superintendent of Education 
Kathy Watters, Assessment, Evaluation and Reporting 
Wilma Dowling, Assessment, Evaluation and Reporting 
DATE: April 1999 
RE: Reporting Procedures for 1999 


The purpose of assessment and reporting is to communicate achievement to parents/guardians., 
teachers and students. The report card should provide information to students for self-assessment 
and goal-setting. Reporting assists with the evaluation of the effectiveness of instruction. It is 
critical that assessment and reporting lead to improved student learning and achievement. 


Inservice for 
Teachers 


Sr. Kindergarten teachers. 
spec. Ed. Teachers for 

prc -und-to-severe-needs 
students, Jr. Kindergarten 
teachers. Administrators 


Technology 


New SK report card disk 
New JK report card disk 
Pilot - new “relational” 

version of the provincial 
report card. Grades 1-8 


Administrators and 


Curriculum 


Expectations-based planning 
and assessment guide 
Levels of achievement 
Assessment tasks 


The 
Provincial 
Report 
Card 
Grades 1-8 


SpecialEducation 


Link to electronic forms 
document | e.g. IEP) 
Joint in-service and training 


Components of the Reporting Process 


Guidelines/ 


Handbooks/Resources 
Guide to the Provincial Report 
Card Grades 1-8, Report card 
procedures, March & June 1999, 
Sr. Kindergarten-handbook for 
new SK report card. 

Junior Kindergarten - handbook 
for new JK report card. Report 
Card handbook, 
Designed new report card 
envelope 


Summer 
Insutute 


Introduce new relational version 
of provincial report card 
Discuss samples of exemplary 
report cards 

Assessment and evaluation 
reporting to parents 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS: 


e System implementation in Sept. 1999 of the "relational" version of FileMaker Pro 
e System inservice and support for "relational" version 
e Collaboration with Special Education team and the implementation of new Special 


Education electronic forms/templates 


e Inservice teachers new to JK & SK on the Kindergarten report card 
@ Review pilot of new Kindergarten report card in June 2000 
% Collaboratively develop handbook with Information Technology team for relational 


version of FileMaker Pro 


January 5", 1999 


January 5", 1999 


January 13", 1999 


January 25"..& 26” 


February |“ and 3" 


February 2", 1990 


February 10", 1999 


March |", 999 


Week of March 1*, 1999 
March 3'", 1999 
March 30, 1999 


April 5, 1999 


Aprlo0" 212723" 


May 25", 1999 


June 1 and Dee OCS 
Weelot Jime 26 1000 


Summer 1999 
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TIMELINE AS APPENDIX 


Report card procedures: March and June 1999 — document 
distributed to all administrators — asked for report card samples 
from each school 


Special Education team issues statement about I.E.P.’s — included 
in document 


Report card issues discussed at various cluster meetings 


Senior Kindergarten teacher inservice — receive new report card 
disk/complete survey 


Senior Kindergarten teacher inservice — receive new report card 
disk/complete survey 


Meeting with Special Education teachers with students 
functioning in severe-to- profound range 


Administrators given new Hamilton-Wentworth District School 
Board report card envelopes 


Results from SK teacher survey shared with Superintendents 
* will use same SK report card for March and June 1999 


Report cards go home 

Professional Development Day — Parent/Teacher interviews 
Kindergarten Inservice on Assessment/Evaluation and Reporting 
Handbook on writing report cards — for teachers and 
administrators: ( to augment Guide to the Provincial Report Card, Grades 


1-8) is distributed 


Junior Kindergarten teacher inservice — receive new report card 


disk 


Awaiting confirmation — Learning Resource Teachers’ inservice 
on electronic [.E.P. 


Awaiting confirmation - Inservice on electronic forms of reporung 
Report cards go home 


Summer Institute - workshop on the relational version of the 
Provincial report card 
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THE HAMILTON-WENTWORTH DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMORANDUM 
oe Education Committee 
FROM: Marguerite Botting 


Superintendent of Instructional Services 


DATE: 1999 04 08 


RE: Proposal by J. Wagner, Brock University 


Recommended Action: 


Moved by that The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board approve the 


Proposal by J. Wagner, Brock University, to work with our students in the examination and 
improvement of literacy instruction for students who are developmentally challenged. 


Rationale: 


This proposal is the third and final grant of a study in which the focus has been on “Instructional 
Development and Developmental Mapping of Story-flow Charting and Sight-word Cueing with the 
Developmentally Challenged Reader.” 


Past studies have demonstrated success for the developmentally challenged adults who use 
story flow charts and word recognition strategies. These were adults who read at a grade 1-2 
level. This Proposal will attempt to transfer the same success to developmentally challenged 
children. Chronological or mental age is not the critical component, rather it is the child’s reading 
readiness. 


Brock University staff would work directly with students in the school, would involve the principal 
and teachers in an interview and would work with the students provided there is parental consent. 
The school’s commitment is to assist in the selection of students, send out and collect parental 
permission forms, as well as arrange work space, schedule times and meet with Brock University 
staff. 


The second study was founded within four Hamilton school locations and this final study will 
return to these same locations. If this study is approved by the Board, we will benefit by having 
Jim Wagner's expertise, his research results and of course, direct support for our students in their 
reading program. If the project sparks enough interest, the project team will provide workshops by 
request on the project as well as the general issue of teaching the student who is 
developmentally challenged how to read. 


ie 


An Executive Summary of the Proposal of 
Instructional Development and Developmental Mapping 
of Story Flow-charting and Sight-word Cueing 


with the Developmentally Challenged Reader 
by | 
Dr. J. Wagner, Associate Professor 
Director of the Reading Clinic 


Faculty of Education, Brock University 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


A funded project of the Scottish Rite Charitable Foundation. 
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Hes 
History of the Project 

This application is part of a larger four-year study aimed at examining and improving 
the literacy instruction of the developmentally eiaisiced: The first grant in this study from 
the National Literacy Secretariat was a joint project with the then Lincoln County Board of 
Education. Its purpose was to develop a story-based program approach for what were highly 
functionally-based literacy programs for developmentally challenged adults. In addition to 
the development of assessment-placement procedures, the main problem addressed in this 
project was the limited discourse (story) comprehension skills of the developmentally 
challenged. This problem was overcome by using a picture flow-charting procedure which in 
effect allowed the developmentally challenged reader to construct story schemas for recall 
and comprehension, without experiencing working memory breakdown. We were very 
excited about the improvements we observed. 

The second grant in the larger four-year study was from the Scottish Rite Foundation 
through the Roeher Institute. This grant was for the purpose of (a) constructing a procedure 
for getting the developmentally challenged adult to elaborate his/her story schemas and (b) 
assessing whether or not an analogy-based word recognition strategy would be more effective 
than traditional phonics for the developmentally challenged reader. The second part of this 
project was conducted in the Hamilton region at four locations where literacy programs are 
provided by the Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board for developmentally challenged 


adults.' We were particularly pleased with results of this second component, which indicate 


' The four locations are: (a) Hamilton Association for Community Living, 191 York 
Blvd., Hamilton, (b) Briarwood Adult Learning Centre, 1842 King Street East, Hamilton, 
(c) Community Ventures, 333 Barton St. East, Stoney Creek, and (d) Choices, 459 Olfield Road 
South, Dundas. 
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that we may have a more effective way of teaching and using phonics knowledge than the 


aa 


traditional approach. 


Current Study 


A third and final grant (Instructional Development and Developmental Mapping of 
Story-flow Charting and Sight-word Cueing with the Developmentally Challenged Reader) 
has just been received from the Scottish Rite Foundation for the purpose of (a) developing 
curriculum which utilizes the flow-charting and analogy-based word recognition strategy in 
partnership with the literacy instructors in the four Hamilton locations and (b) extending this 
research down to the developmentally challenged child. It is this latter goal that is the 
purpose of this application. Given the success of the flow-charting procedure and the 
analogy-based word recognition strategy with developmentally challenged adults, it is 
reasonable to hypothesize that these procedures might be effective with developmentally 
challenged children. Of course it does not follow that if something works with an adult that 
it will automatically work with a child. It will undoubtedly require adaptation in terms of the 
child’s developmental level and needs. However, it is important to keep in mind that these 
procedures were originally implemented with developmentally challenged adults who were 
reading at a grade 1-2 level. In this respect the approach that will be taken with the 
developmentally challenged child will be to treat his/her reading skills as the critical variable 
as opposed to his/her chronological or mental age. Within this framework, then, the target 
group for this study is any developmentally challenged child who is reading and has the 


ability to understand stories at a grade 1-2 level. Although we would like to work with 


I bees 


different age groups as well (7-to 10-year-olds, 11- to 14-year-olds, and 15- to 18-year- 
olds), the purpose here is to show that program readiness is better determined by a child’s 


developmental reading level rather than his/her age (chronological or mental). 


Target Groups 


The research will be divided into two components. Half of the children will be 
selected in consultation with their teachers for the story flow-charting procedure. Children 
who have passage comprehension difficulties as indicated by their teachers and verified by 
their performance on the listening comprehension ‘subtest of the Durrell Diagnostic Reading 
Test and the word span subtest of the Test of Auditory Perception will be taught by a 
university research assistant to use picture flow-charting to remember and understand age 
appropriate stories. The second half of the children in this study will be selected in 
consultation with their teachers for the analogy-based word recognition procedure. In this 
case we will ask the teacher to identify children, who in his/her estimate are capable of 
reading words by sight at a grade 1-2 level, have a sight vocabulary of 20 or more words but 
are having difficulty using phonics to sound out new words. This will be verified with the 
Classroom Reading Inventory Test, the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test subtest of phonetic 
analysis, and the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test word attack subtest. These children will 


be taught by a university research assistant to use their individualized sight-words to decode 


> The original proposal "Instructional Development and Developmental Mapping of Story 
Flow-charting and Sight-word Cueing with the Developmentally Challenged Reader" talked about 
4 cohorts of 12 developmentally challenged children for each condition. As can be seen, this 
has been changed to 3 cohorts for each condition. 
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by analogy, new related words. Approximately 10 to 12 children will be assessed and 
individually taught these procedures in each age group for each treatment (e. g., 3 groups of 


10 for each treatment condition, total n =60). 


Role of Principals, Teachers, and Parents 


Although the assessment and teaching will be carried out at the child’s school bya 
trained university research assistant, it is hoped that the child’s teacher will take an interest 
in learning about these procedures. Apart from assisting us in selecting the children and 
sending out and collecting parental permission forms, however, the classroom teacher will 
not be required to do anything in addition to his/her normal duties. The results of course 


will be kept confidential. Nevertheless, with the parents’ permission, we will invite the 


teachers and the principals involved to look at individual results with us. The parents, on the 
other hand, will only be asked to sign a consent form. Here again, however, as with teacher 
interest, parental interest will be encouraged. Finally, if the project sparks enough interest, 
we will put on workshops by request on the project and the general issue of teaching the 


developmentally challenged to read. 


ie 


5 
Appendices 
Story-based Flow-charting 
Story Episodes Flow-chart Pictures 

1s) First 3 paragraphs of Bes} i 
page one constitute = 4 
episode one in the story. | 

2.) The next 4 paragraphs es. Be 
constitute the second episode. = 

35) The next 3 paragraphs ies | 
constitute the third episode. = a 
Flow-charting procedure (see full proposal for a complete description of this 

procedure): 

Ls) The child listens to (or reads) a 5 episode story in its entirety. 

2.) The child then listens (or reads) episode one. 

3) The child is then shown 3 pictures about episode 1. Two of these pictures are 
incorrect representations of events in this episode. One correctly represents the main 
idea of the episode. 

4.) The child is asked to choose the picture that shows the most important thing that 
happened in this part of the story. (If he/she chooses incorrectly, he/she will be told 
that his/her choice was a good one and then asked to try and find another picture until 
the correct picture is selected.) 

SE) The correct picture is then retained and placed in a descending column. 

6.) This process is repeated until all of the story episodes have been flow-charted. 


we) 


8.) 


9.) 


10.) 


eS 


The research assistant will then summarize the story using the flow-chart pictures. 
The child is then asked to tell the story to the research assistant using the flow-chart 
pictures. 

The child will then be asked 4 or 5 comprehension questions about the Story with the 
flow-chart present. 

The child will be encouraged to talk about why he/she likes/dislikes the story with the 


pictures present. 


1.) 


Za) 


3:) 


4.) 


i) 


6.) 


Ta} 


nies 


Sight-word Cueing Diagram 
Procedures (see full proposal a complete description of this procedure): 
The research assistant with the help of the child’s classroom teacher will identify the 
child’s sight-words (e.g., can, am, put). 
The research assistant with the advice of the child’s classroom teacher will construct a 
new word to be learned by the child from the letter-sound sequences in the sight- 
words (e.g., camp). 


The sight-words and new word will be displayed in front of the child as is shown 


below: 
Sight-word New Word 
can 
am camp 
put 


The research assistant will ask the child to read the sight-words. 

The research assistant will then say, "Can you find some letters in this word (pointing 
to can) that are in this new word?" "Good, what sound do these letters (ca) make in 
this word (can)?" "Excellent, now can you tell me what sounds they (ca) might make 
in this new word (camp)?" Response errors such as ca>ca will be corrected and 
taught with the sight-word. 

This process will be repeated with the sight-words [am] and [put). 

The research assistant will then say, "You just showed me that you know all of the 
parts of this new word (camp). I want you to try to read it now. If you get stuck, 


just look at your old words." 
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8.) If the child does indeed get stuck, the research assistant will guide him/her by 


pointing to the relevant parts of the old and new words. 


a 


Covering Letter and Consent Form 


University or School Board Letterhead 


Date: 


Dear Parents (or Guardians), 

This letter is to inform you of a project we would like your child to participate in. 
This project is about finding more effective ways of teaching children with developmental 
problems to read. Part of the project will focus on a technique that makes it easier for 
children to remember and understand stories. The other part of the project will introduce a 
new strategy for teaching children to read words. Each child will work individually with a 
trained research assistant for about three separate 20 minute periods. Care will be taken to 
ensure that no essential class time is missed. 

The project is under the supervision of Dr. J. Wagner of the Faculty of Education of 
Brock University in St. Catharines. The project has also been approved by the Hamilton- 
Wentworth District Board of Education. If you have any questions, you may phone Dr. 
Wagner at the Brock Hamilton campus at the Briarwood Adult Education Centre (905-628- 
5050). It would be appreciated if you would sign the attached consent form and return it to 
your child’s teacher as soon as possible. 


Sincerely, 


Principal, Dr. J. Wagner, Associate Professor, 


School Name Education, Brock University 


To: 


From: 


Moved by: 


Rationale: 


Recommended Action: 


That the February and March, 1999 Staffing Report regarding Full-Time Equivalent 
Positions be received for information purposes. 


# 13, 


The Hamilton-Wentworth District School Board 


Memo 


Merv Matier, Director of Education and Secretary 

Don Grant, Superintendent of Business and Treasurer 
and 

Deborah Russon, Manager, Human Resources 


April 1, 1999 


Staffing Report — Full-Time Equivalent Positions 


Please refer to the attached Staffing Report regarding Full-Time Equivalent Positions 
which includes information as at the end of February and March, 1999. 
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